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A  cum  THAT  CAHHOT  BH  FBT  OFF. 


A  fow  weeks  since  some  very  valokble  mg- 
gaatkms  were  presented  by  a  correspondent 
in  saaoessive  nnmbers  of  Thb  EvAMaEusT  re- 
■peotiBg  the  raising  and  economical  applica¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  cause  of  Hom  Missions. 
We  trust  that  these  suggestions  have  been 
inly  considered  by  the  pastors  and  churches, 

M  well  as  Presbyteries.  The  time  has  now 
come  when  they  need  io  be  put  in  practice.  The 
Presbyteries  should  look  after  their  feeble 
ohnrches,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  to 
reduce  to  the  lowest  figure  the  amount  which 
they  will  need;  and  where  neighboring  ohurch- 
ee,  separately  unable  to  sustain  the  institutions 
of  the  Grospel,  can  wisely  unite,  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  treasury  of  the  Committee  of  appli¬ 
cations  from  either,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
they  should  do  so.  In  this  matter  the  Pres¬ 
byteries,  familiar  with  the  condition  of  their 
churches,  can  perform  a  service  which  no 
Home  Missionary  agent,  or  member  of  the 
Assembly’s  Committee,  can  so  well  discharge. 

But  after  all  possible  economy  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  there  is  still  an  imperative  necessity  for 
immediate  and  enlarged  efforts  to  raise  the 
fiuds  for  carrying  forward  our  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  operations.  No  matter  what  the  relief 
may  bo  derived  from  these  expedients,  it  will 
prove  quite  insufficient  unless  the  churches 
are  prepared  to  come  forward  resolutely  to 
meet  the  crisis  which  is  now  upon  us.  The 
General  Assembly  has  resolved  unanimously, 
and  we  believe  wisely,  to  take  care  of  our 
feeble  churches,  and  thus  we  are  called  upon 
to  sustain,  not  only  the  churches  formerly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Church  Extension  Committee, 
but  those  which  are  now  thrown  upon  us  by 
being  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Booiety. 

The  burden  is  a  heavy  one  to  bear  at  any 
time,  but  in  a  time  of  war  and  financial  dis- 
trMS  it  especially  demands  prompt  and  vigor¬ 
ous  effort  To  make  the  work  thorough,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  called  to  it  through  the 
erhole  (%uroh,  among  all  the  Presbyteries,  and 
m  every  congregation.  Every  pastor  should 
make  an  earnest  appeal  to  his  own  church  to 
come  forward  promptly  and  liberally  to  the 
help  of  their  brethren.  Our  people  should 
know  what  we  have  undertaken,  and  should 
be  made  to  feel  the  great  responsibility  that 
rests  upon  them  individually  in  the  matter. 
Churches  without  a  settled  pastor  should  not 
allow  the  subject  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  each 
Presbytery  a  committee  should  be  appointed, 
if  it  has  not  been  already,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  bring  all  the  churches  into  efficient  co¬ 
operation,  and  to  plead  the  cause  in  churches 
where  there  are  no  pastors  to  present  it. 

And  what  is  done  should  be  done  at  once. 
Our  missionaries  are  some  of  them  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  suffering  great  hardships  and  privations, 
and  we  are  bound  by  ecclesiastical  sympathy, 
as  well  as  by  the  ties  of  Christian  brother- 
heod,  to  make  their  cause  our  own.  They 
look  t»  us  for  support,  and  justly  so.  They 
look  to  ns  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pledge  virtually 
given  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  last 
General  Assembly.  If  there  are  any  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  our  most  hearty  liberality 
and  efficient  support,  they  are  our  Home  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  toiling  on  amidst  hardships,  with 
scant  salaries  at  the  best,  and  sorely  pressed 
in  this  time  of  financial  depression  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  at  their  posts.  We  must  not, 
we  cannot  desert  them  in  this  their  time  of 
need.  We  believe  that  their  case  only  needs 
to  be  fairly  stated  to  elicit  a  warm  response. 
The  success  of  their  ministry,  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  interests 
of  our  own  Church  in  their  fields  of  labor  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  manner,  the  measure,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  sustained.  Their  ap¬ 
peals  are  not  only  earnest,  bnt  often  deeply 
affecting.  Yet  the  Committee  are  warranted 
to  meet  them  only  so  far  as  the  churches  come 
forward  with  the  necessary  means. 

While  every  oongrepalion  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  manfully  to  take  its  part — however 
hiumble — in  the  effort,  the  larger  and  wealthi¬ 
er  churches  of  the  East  should  especially  feel 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them.  6o 
far  as  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  representing 
the  churches  are  concerned,  their  action  has 
been  sufficiently  harmonious  and  decided. 
They  have  endorsed  without  qualification,  and 
with  scarce  a  single  dissenting  voice,  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Assembly.  All  have  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  in  which  a  choice  was  no  long¬ 
er  left  ns.  If  our  Church  was  to  preserve  its 
identity,  if  it  was  to  vindicate  its  “  right  to 
live,”  it  could  no  longer  defer  the  duty  of  sns- 
tiuning  its  own  missionaries.  This  conviction 
has  become  well-nigh  universal.  It  has  found 
expression  in  our  Presbyteries  and  our  Syn¬ 
ods,  as  well  as  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  at 
its  recent  session,  took  strong  and  decided  ac¬ 
tion  in  the  matter.  It  not  only  approved 
heartily  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  and  call 
ed  for  a  prompt  and  liberal  response  to  the 
appeals  of  the  Committee,  but  admitted  most 


by  all  that  if  this,  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
Synod  in  the  Church,  should  from  any  cause 
fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion, 
min  would  overtake  a  large  number  of  our 
churches  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  and 
Presbyterianism  would  receive  a  blow  from 
which  it  would  take  years  to  recover. 

To  prevent  ^his  general  disaster,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  pastors  and  churches  should 
discharge  their  duty.  The  present  is  no  or¬ 
dinary  occasion,  and  the  present  no  com¬ 
mon  effort.  The  efficiency,  nay  the  very  life, 
of  our  churches  is  in  question.  If  our  people 
shall  meet  the  present  crisis  in  the  right  spir¬ 
it,  it  will  prove  a  blessing  not  only  to  the 
churches  that  are  aided,  but  to  the  churches 
that  give.  They  will  find  their  benefactions 
returned  in  blessings  upon  themselves.  We 
trust  and  pray  that  this  may  be  the  result  of 
the  pressure  which  Providence  now  brings  to 
bear  upon  us  ;  that  we  shall  be  brought  up 
to  a  nobler  style  of  liberality,snd  thus  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  still  greater  effort  and  larger  success 
in  time  to  come. 


but  were  careful  not  to  keep  too  much  on 
hand. 

”  Would  not  some  such  a  system  suit  most 
of  our  congregations  at  the  present  time, 
and,  if  generally  adopted,  would  it  not  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  ability  of  our  Great  Benevolent 
Societies  to  carry  forward  their  world-saving 
operations  ?” 


STSTEUATIC  BEEETOLENCE. 

The  exhausted  treasuries  of  all  our  benevo¬ 
lent  Societies  are  compelling  more  than  usual 
attention  to  the  question,  how  their  resources 
can  be  increased.  In  many  of  our  ecclesiastical 
bodies  it  has  been  discussed  at  length,  and 
measures  have  been  adopted  to  bring  the  dif¬ 
ferent  objects  before  the  churches  in  such  a  way 
as  to  secure  a  much  larger  number  of  contribut¬ 
ors,  than  has  been  obtained  by  public  collec¬ 
tions  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  discussion  of  the  question  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  had  something 
to  do  with  the  revival  of  feeling  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  But  other  Societies  are  suffering  equal¬ 
ly,  and  in  some  cases  far  more  than  the  Board 
by  the  financial  difficulties  induced  by  the 
War.  Whatever  the  cause,  we  rejoice  that 
this  important  part  of  Christian  duty — that  of 
Benevolence— is  hereafter  to  be  under  the 
special  care  and  supervision  of  the  pastors 
and  sessions.  We  trast  that  a  comparison  of 
the  views  of  brethren  at  our  meetings  of 
Presbyteries,  and  through  the  Press,  will  re 
suit  in  the  devising  of  A  Plan,  or  Method  of 
Bepevolence,  which  by  its  simplicity  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  all  our  congregations  and  go 
into  general  use. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  sends  us  the 
outline  of  such  a  system,  which  he  says  was 
in  operation  in  some  of  the  churches  in  Clin 
ton  county,  of  this  State,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  He  commends  it  as  having  worked  well 
wherever  it  was  put  in  practice : 

“  In  a  Manual  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  I  find  the  following  item : 

‘‘  The  Church  Benevolent  Society  was  formed 
in  December,  1831 .  The  affairs  of  the  Society 
are  conducted  by  a  Prudential  Committee  of 
three,  who  report  their  doings  at  the  churoli- 
meeting  in  December  of  each  year,  when  a 
new  Committee  is  appointed,  or  the  old  one 
reappointed.  The  Society  affords  aid  to 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions,  to  Bible,  Tract, 
Education,  Sunday  school.  Seamen,  Coloniza¬ 
tion,  and  Temperance  Societies,  and  to  the 
General  Unien  for  a  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  The  members  of  the  Society  agree 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  monthly — every  man  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability  and  inclination.” 

“When  this  society  was  formed,  the  Pastor  of 
the  church  presented  the  subject  of  systematic 
benevolence  to  the  congregation  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  taking  for  his  text,  1  Cor.  xvi.  2 :  “  Now 
concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I 
have  given  order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia, 
even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store, 
as  God  hath  prospered  him.”  A  church 
meeting  was  appointed  for  the  fore  part  of 
the  week,  and  the  subject  was  explained  more 
in  detail,  and  an  organization  effected.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Prudential  Committee  had  a 
Book  ruled  with  as  many  columns  as  there 
were  Societies  which  they  aided,  and  one 
column  where  the  amount  subscribed  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Committee.  On  the 
left  hand  margin  was  a  space  for  the  names  of 
subscribers.  This  Book  was  passed  round  to 
each  family  in  the  congregation,  for  each 
member  of  the  family  to  subscribe  what  he 
or  she  was  willing  to  give  monthly,  as  long  as 
they  were  in  the  place,  and  in  usual  health 
and  prosperity.  It  was  understood  that  any 
one  might  alter,  or  remove  the  sum  that  was 
subscribed  at  pleasure.  Thus  the  names  of 
all  in  the  ckugregatiou  who  were  willing  to 
cooperate  in  works  of  benevolence,  parents 
and  children,  and  domestics,  were  brought 
together.  The  machinery  was  so  simple  that 
it  worked  easily  and  without  friction.  What 
each  subscribed  was  brought  in,  with  a  good 
degree  of  pimctuality,  wrapped  in  an  envelope 
with  the  subscriber’s  name  and  the  object  to 
which  it  was  given,  and  put  in  a  box  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  The  Treasurer 
took  charge  of  the  box,  and  credited  the  sums 
thus  deposited  to  the  several  subscribers. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Society  left  their 
contributions  to  the  discretion  of  the  Pruden¬ 
tial  Committee.  Intelligence,  in  regard  to  the 
progress  of  different  Societies,  was  communi¬ 
cated  at  the  Monthly  Concert,  and  sometimes 
on  the  Sabbath. 

“  This  method  of  raising  and  disbursing  our 
benevolent  contributions,  obviated  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  many  separate  organisations,  and  at 
the  same  time  greatly  increased  the  amount 
contributed.  Some  gave  one-tenth  of  their 
income,  others  less,  others  more.  The  sub- 
scribers  kept  their  eye  on  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  saved  their  pennies  and  shillings 


UNION  HEN  IN  TEE  SOUTH. 

A  largo  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Cooper  Institute,  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week,  to  hoar  the  sfatemonts 
of  Rev.  T.  W.  Conway,  and  Rev.  M.  N.  Taylor, 
respecting  the  suffering  condition  of  the  loy¬ 
al  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  to  devise 
measures  for  their  immediate  relief.  Hon. 
George  Bancroft  presided,  and  in  his  intrri- 
ductory  remarks  he  expressed  his  convicition 
that  the  groat  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Old  North  State  would  be  found  loyal  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  so  soon  as  they  could  be 
aided  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  which  the 
present  despotism  of  the  South  had  faetened 
upon  their  necks.  This  belief  was  founded, 
he  said,  on  a  large  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  people  of  tliat  State,  whom  he  bad 
ever  found,  without  a  single  exception,  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  Union.  After  stating  the  object  of 
the  meeting  to  be  to  furnish  food  and  clothing 
for  the  destitute,  and  that  the  application  had 
the  special  recommendation  of  Gen.  Wool,  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  President  Lincoln, 
he  introduced  to  the  meeting  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor, 
a  Methodist  clergyman,  who  is  staiioued  by 
his  Conference  among  this  suffering  people. 

This  speaker  emphatically  endorsed  what 
had  been  said  about  the  Union  sentiment  of 
the  people,  and  declared  that  the  State  was 
taken  ont  of  tho  Union  by  a  few  designing 
politicians,  and  against  the  wishes  and  voice 
of  the  people  as  declared  in  two  elections 
held  in  reference  to  this  very  matter.  His 
statements  respecting  the  inhabitants,  their 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  and  their 
present  sufferings  because  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  on  the  landing  of  the  National 
troops,  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  He 
said : 

A  day  or  two  after  tlie  troops  arrived  at 
Fort  Hatteras,  all  the  iidiabitants  living  on 
that  narrow  strip  of  land,  stretching  along 
the  seacoast  from  Hatteras  Inlet  up  to  what  is 
called  Oregon  Inlet,  a  distance  of  forty-five 
miles,  varying  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles 
in  width — the  whole  population  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  persons — flocked  down  to  Col.  Hawkins, 
and  gladly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is 
owing  to  that  oath  which  we  have  all  taken 
there,  to  support  the  Gonstitutiim  pf  our 
country,  and  the  flag  that  has  never  disgraced 
us — it  is  owing  to  that  we  have  been  brought 
into  the  present  crisis,  in  which  we  stand.  I 
will  simply  remark  that  the  jieople  upon  those 
banks  are  a  clever,  kind,  simple-liearted, 
benevolent  people.  Many  a  New  York  sailor 
doubtless  could  tostifj'  it  to  you.  These 
people  live  by  fishing,  and  selling  the  fish, 
which  are  abundant  there,  upon  the  mainland. 
They  also  gather  what  is  called  yapon,  an 
evergreen  of  spontaneous  growth,  upon  the 
banks,  which  tliey  cut  into  thin  strips,  and 
sell  two  bushels  of  yapon  for  a  bushel  of  corn, 
and  any  man  can  gather  twenty  bushels  of  it 
in  a  day.  Another  means  of  life  there  is 
gathering  oysters  and  taking  them  over  to 
the  main  to  sell.  But  inasmuch  as  these 
people  have  taken  tho  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  all  these  resources. 
They  tried  it  a  few  times,  and  brought  back 


folly  the  great  reeponsibility  of  its  churches  i  aocordingiy.  We  always  had  money  in  the 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Committee.  It  was  felt  1  Lord’s  treasury  to  meet  any  special  demand. 


and  being  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  all  Mis-  ly  sustained.  Snch  a  repository  of  the  do- 
aionary  support,  himself  and  family  are  ren-  mgs  and  sayings  of  our  wise  counsellors,  will 
dered  dependent  for  their  food  and  raiment,  bo  invaluable  lor  reference  in  future  years. 
Surely  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  valid  claim  upon  the  One  thousand  subscribers — as  we  learn  from 
public  for  a  generous  assistance  in  this  bis  the  publisher,  would  be  sufficient  to  insure 
time  of  need  !  the  publication  from  year  to  year.  It  would 

Rev.  Mr.  Conwav,  the  army  chaplain  at  Hat-  i  be  a  pity  if  that  number  could  not  be  fsund 
teras  Inlet,  corroborated  all  the  statements  of ,  in  all  the  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Family 


on  this  continent  to  sustain  a  historical  record 
in  which  they  have  a  common  pride  and  in¬ 
terest. 


the  preceding  speaker,  and  added  the  follow- 
ing,  as  coming  under  his  own  immediate  ob¬ 
servation  : 

Soon  after  I  arrived  at  Hatteras  I  was  iu- ,  m  i » 

vited  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  and  by  the  people  to  I  mBFATM  _ 

come  among  them  and  preach.  Accordingly,  OF  THE  NEW  AND  OLD  SCHOOL 

on  tho  first  Sabbath,  I  entered  the  pulpit  of  ^  CHUECHES  IN  IQSSOUBL 

the  nearest  church  to  the  point  occupied  by  ■ 

the  regiment  of  which  I  was  chaplain,  and  up-  l-'OBis,  Nov.  6, 1861. 

on  jookii^  at  my  oougregalion,  wnat  did  I  see?  j  Messrs.  Editors .  A  little  over  a  year  aeo 
Half  the  congregation  was  made  up  of  Nation- '  ......  a  e  au  j  i-  uaf  i 

a1  soldiers  and  the  other  half  of  natives  of  I  account  of  the  delightful 

North  Carolina.  I  asked  myself,  is  this  what  j  of  our  Synod  of  Missouri,  at  La 

tho  loading  rebels  of  the  South  have  told  the  ■  Grange,  I  invited  you  to  plan  your  vacation 
simple-hearted  people  would  be  the  case  ?  j  for  1861,  so  as  to  come  this  way  and  go  with 
The  leaders  of  the  rebelTion  bad  told  the  pop-  ««  to  our  synodical  meeting,  which  was  ap- 
ulace  that  when  the  National  soldiers  came,  I  i  a  ,  t»i  was  up- 

they  would  take  away  their  property  and  de- 1  P  Olathe,  in  Kansas,  early 

vastate  their  homes.  But  what  now  was  the  I  *’*  October, 
fact  ?  I  would  to  God  that  tiie  people  of  tho 
South  could  all  know  it.  There  were  met  to¬ 


gether  in  one  place  soldiers  of  the  North  and 
peaceful  citizens  of  the  South,  and  instead  of 
being  ready  to  destroy  their  homes  those  sol¬ 
diers  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  iu  defence  of  those  homes.  I  was 
invited  to  preach  in  other  places ;  I  went  up 
twelve  miles,  and  visited  three  different  con¬ 
gregations.  My  experience  was  the  same. 
They  were  all  glad  to  see  me,  and  to  extend  to 
me  their  hospitality.  A  great  many  people 
hero  appear  to  be  incredulous  in  regard  to 
the  loyalty  of  these  people.  There  was  one 
thing  that  convinced  tho  members  of  the 
Twentieth  Indiana  Regiment  that  tiiese  people 
were  loyal  and  true  to  tho  Union.  When  the 
regiment  was  retreating,  the  people  of  Chica- 
macomico  left  their  homes,  without  shoes  and 
hats,  and  almost  iu  rags,  mothers  carrying 
their  infants  in  thoir  arms,  old  men  on  their 
crutohes,  tho  strong  men  carrying  the  sickasid 
the  lame  on  their  backs — the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  put  themselves  in  mass  in  front  of  the  re¬ 
treating  regiment,  and  marched  through  the 
burning  sand  until  many  of  them  fell  from  ex- 
haus'ion  by  the  road  side,  and  were  left  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Tho  rebels 
finding  that  the  entire  community  bad  retreat¬ 
ed,  took  it  as  a  living  evidence  that  they  were 
friends  of  the  Union  and  enemies  to  the  re¬ 
bellion.  So  they  went  into  their  houses,  strip¬ 
ped  them  of  everything  valuable  that  they’ 
could  take  away,  and  destroyed  what  they 
could  of  the  rest.  There  were  at  least  500  of 
these  fugitives.  They  went  down  to  the  next 
neighborhood,  who  were  just  as  poor  as  them¬ 
selves.  Some  of  them  returned  again  to  their 
devastated  homes ;  others  remained  with  their 
neighbors.  It  is  on  behalf  of  these  suffering, 
starving  people,  that  the  appeal  is  made  to  you 
to-uight.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  responded 
to. 

Tho  meeting  was  8iibse(iuently  addressed 
by  Mr.  Bryant,  Gen.  Burnside,  Profs.  Hitch¬ 
cock  and  Lieber,  and  Dz  s.  Adams  and  Tyng. 
All  these  speakers  were  listened  tow’ith  mark¬ 
ed  attention.  While  dei'loring  the  evils  which 
tho  War  bad  caused,  they  contended  that  if 
we  rightly  improve  the  opportunities  for  do¬ 
ing  good  which  this  fearful  calamity  will  be 
constantly  jiresenting,  wo  shall  come  out  of 
the  War  a  *•  nobler  branch  of  the  human  fami¬ 
ly  than  before,  educated  to  a  more  hardy  and 
exalted  standard  of  virtue  ;  more  worthy  of 
tho  smile  of  heaven ;  more  worthy  of  the  glo¬ 
rious  institutions  under  which  we  have  lived.” 
Prof.  Lieber  referred  to  the  sympathy  felt  in 
Europe  for  tho  North,  wherever  it  is  properly 
understood  that  the  War  is  a  rebellion  of  the 


The  Synod  unable  to  meet  in  Kansas. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  by  noticing,  in  the 
last  Evangelist,  so  prominent  mention  of  that 
far  West  town  in  the  graphic  communication 
of  your  correspondent  “  Elizabeth.”  The  mel¬ 
ancholy  war  that  has  occasioned  the  thrilling 
experiences  which  she  relates,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  our  synodical  appointment  to 
be  kept  The  stringent  economy  which  war 
necessitates,  rendered  the  journey  of  300 
miles  (which  would  be  necessary  for  tho  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Synod)  a  luxury  that  could  not 
be  indulged.  This  we  foresaw  in  Angust,  and 
our  Kansas  brethren  were  accordingly  advised 
not  to  expect  us.  When  tho  time  came,  the 
presence  and  temporary  ascendancy  of  the 
Rebel-in-ohief  Sterling  Price,  with  bis  vast 
horde  of  followers,  at  and  around  Lexington, 
would  have  rendered  the  journey  unsafe  and 
irapraoticable,  for  tho  representatives  of  a 
Church  whose  loyalty  is  as  manifest  as  the 
colors  on  our  national  banner.  These  are  the 
reasons  why,  at  this  season  of  synodical  re¬ 
ports,  your  readers  will  see  none  of  the  Synod 
of  Missouri. 

I  know  that  you  have  many  readers  who 
feel  a  fraternal  solicitude  for  this  feeble  Synod. 
We  have  in  past  years  enjoyed  the  liberal  as¬ 
sistance  which  proved  their  fraternal  sympa¬ 
thy  and  confidence ;  and  now  I  doubt  not 
tliat  we  have  their  sympathy  and  confidence 
and  prayers,  though  we  are  at  present  unable 
to  use,  and  therefore  do  not  ask,  their  “  mate¬ 
rial  aid,”  except  in  so  limited  amount  as  re 
quires  no  general  appeal  or  strenuous  effort. 


slave  power,  and  said  that  he  had  received  a  j  strengthening  words  of  Psalm  46  J 


letter  from  Berlin,  a  few  days  before,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  at  the  last  National  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  that  place,  when  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  unfurled,  there  was  such  a  shout  as 
was  never  heard  in  Germany  before ! 


fine  news  with  regard  to  the  Union  feeling  of 
the  border  counties.  There  were  several 
Union  meetings  on  the  main,  but  they  broke 
up  in  a  fight ;  and  these  people  soon  found 
themselves  cut  off  from  all  the  resources  of 
trade.  Tiio  majority  of  the  people  there  have 
no  bread.  They  can  get  fish  in  abundance, 
but  they  have  no  salt  to  salt  their  fish.  They 
were  several  weeks  ago  dividing  their  bread- 
stuffs  with  one  another ;  and  to  encourage 
them  I  told  them  I  intended  to  go  to  New 
York  and  get  some  flour  and  bresfUstuffs  upon 
credit,  for  they  do  not  desire  that  these  things 
should  be  given  to  them — they  are  not  beggars 
at  all.  They  would  not  have  been  thrown  in 
this  condition  had  not  the  National  troops 
landed  there  and  captured  them,  and  glad 
were  they  in  their  hearts  at  tlie  very  time 
they  were  captured. 

At  first  those  who  went  over  to  the  main 
after  wo  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
brought  favorable  reports  ;  but  just  as  soon 
as  Jeff.  Davis  got  hold  of  the  fact  that  the 
key  to  North  Carolina  had  been  captured  by 
the  National  troops,  he  sent  men  down  into 
Hyde  county,  all  along  the  Western  shore, 
and  then  when  our  men  went  there  after  bread 
they  were  torn  from  their  families,  their  crafts 
were  taken  away,  and  they  were  some  of  them 
sent  even  to  Newbem,  where  they  remain 
to  this  day  suffering  the  consequences  of  thev 
loyalty.  With  reference  to  myself,  I  will  sajr 
that  I  had  been  sent  down  there  by  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  as  a  minister.  The  Mis¬ 
sionary  board  apropriated  3250,  expecting 
the  people  to  be  able  to  raise  $300.  But  the 
people  could  only  raise  me  $60  or  $70,  and  I 

had  $10  besides,  so  that  I  had  $75  which  I  „  - 

sent  over  to  the  main  to  procure  breadstuffs  |  threats  of  Secessionists ;  and  in  some  dis- 


Confusion  throughout  the  State. 

Of  our  few  pastors  some  have  been  oom' 
pelted  to  leave  the  State,  for  the  time  being 
either  for  personal  safety,  or  because  tho  her¬ 
esy  of  secession,  beguiling  a  portion  of  their 
flocks  and  poisoning  all  the  social  atmosphere 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  coutinuo 
their  labors  so  usefully  as  to  justify  (in  their 
judgment)  their  asking  for  the  amount  of 
Home  Missionary  aid  necessary  to  their  most 
economical  subsistence.  The  few  of  us  who 
are  left,  reckon  ourselves  favored  in  being 
permitted  still  to  abide  with  our  flocks,  shar- 
i  ing  their  solicitudes  and  their  yet  unconquer- 
I  ed  hopes.  We  try  to  keep  within  tho  en 
trenebments  of  Psalm  91 ;  we  chant  to  our 


■eethig  of  their  Presbytery  beoause  tiMf’ 
would  not  subscribe  that  pledge  of  loyalt|f. 
Your  readers  must  not  suspect  that  either  ftf 
these  brethren  intends  to  take  up  arms  ageinfti 
the  United  States.  I  have  net  the  sligbtMl 
euspicion  of  that  Some  of  them  woxMl«  I 
think,  claim  to  be  “  good  Union  men*--— 
opposed  to  this  wicked  administration,  whioh 
is  "violating  the  Constiiution”  so  badly!  1 
dare  say  that  they  all  would  fain  “  render  — • 
to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,”  iMt 
they  are  very  much  in  doubt  who  is  the  Omstr 
to  whom  it  will  be  our  duty  to  “  be  ever  lof* 
al.”  The  “image  and  superscription”  up— 
the  coin  in  their  pockets,  and  the  “  stars  and 
stripes”  on  the  flag  that  baa  protected  Bome  el 
them  beyond  seas,  do  not  seem  sufficient  tft 
settle  the  question  in  their  minds.  Thera  art, 
however,  some  in  that  Church  here  whosa 
minds  are  in  no  such  doubt 

Faithful  among  the  Faithless. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Porter,  who  last  year  was  etm- 
strained  by  the  circumstances  and  the  aoti— 
of  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor,  to  leave 
us  and  join  the  0.8.  Presbytery,  is  witneeciag 
a  good  confession  of  loyalty  to  the  Gover»- 
ment  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  supreme  judicature  of  his  Church.  He  k 
well  known  as  a  loyal  citizen ;  possesMS  a 
passport  allowing  him  to  go  out  of  the  ooftft> 
ty  when  and  where  he  will ;  and  in  his  pul* 
pit  calmly,  and  clearly,  and  ably  enforces  upon 
his  hearers  the  duty  of  unequivocal  loyalty  to 
the  established  Government  of  our  country, 
as  administered  by  our  actual,  constitutionally 
appointed  rulers.  Much  as  we  regretted  that 
this  brother  felt  constrained  to  leave  us,  wo 
“rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice,”  in  his  faithfU 
testimony  in  behalf  of  truth  and  righteousness 
in  the  church  to  which  he  now  belongs. 

Another  brother  in  that  Presbytery  has  ex¬ 
hibited  similar  fidelity  in  circumstances  whiok 
will  be  memorable  in  both  tho  civil  and  the  eo- 
clesiastical  history  of  Missouri.  Rev.  James  A. 
Paige  (who  is  a  most  inoffensive,  judicious 
and  every  way  exemplary  minister)  has  be— 
compelled  to  resign  a  pastoral  charge  which 
he  has  held. with  much  self-denial  for  annin- 
her  of  years,  simply  because  his  "  prayers  for 
the  Federal  Government  have  given  offenee." 
This  cruel  persecution  being  noised  abroad, 
soon  led  (though  without  any  voluntary  agen¬ 
cy  of  Brother  Paige)  to  the  arrest  and  ooir 
finement  in  the  military  prison  of  three  of  bis 
ciders  who  found  it  impracticable  thus  tS 
treat  a  citizen  without  manifesting  their  din- 
loyalty  towards  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Two  of  them  were  soon  released  — 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  other  (a 
civil  magistrate  as  well  as  an  Elder  in  the 
Church)  refuses  to  accept  that  condition  el 
release,  and  is  still  kept  in  prison.  He  wiH 
be  treated  humanely,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  his  resolution  will  hold  out,  net  te 
take  that  oath  until  he  can  take  it  sincerely  and 
conscientiously. 

“  Things  Changed !” 

It  is  a  somewhat  singular  thing  that  “As 
military  prison  ”  is  a  sufficiently  spacious  — d 
commodious,  but  rather  plain  edifice,  on  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Myrtle  streets,  wj^ioh  WM 
built  and  used  as  a  slave-market,  until  the 
United  States  Government  devoted  it  to  its 
present  use.  A  negro  is  said  to  have  remarked 
upon  this  circumstance,  with  rather  impres¬ 
sive  emphasis,"  Things  is  very  much  changed.'* 
There  are  others  besides  tho  black  man  whe 
are  strongly  impressed  with  this  sentiment, 
and  who  think  it  not  impossible  that  there 
may  yet  be  greater  changes  than  these. 


and  in  the  faith  of  Psalm  23,  we  trust  that 
“  the  rod  and  the  staff  ”  of  our  Shepherd  will 
guide  us  through  this  fearful  darkness,  into 
tho  broad  “  green  pastures  ’’  where  the  “  still 
waters  ”  of  peace  are  flowing.  We  know  that 


Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  meeting  !  Jjj.gtjjj.gjj  .^Jjo  have  been  compelled  to 
expressing  a  hearty  sympathy  with  all  loyal :  gtjjj  ^jtjj  ^Jje 

citizens  throughout  tho  South,  who  are  over-  i  ygjjujjjg  of  Christian  affection ;  and  they  know 
powered  by  armed  rebels  and  traitois ;  and  |  joyfully  we  will  welcome  them  back, 
testifying  their  Kj>ecial  regard  for  those  in  j  ^Jjgjjevor  tho  Master  shall  permit  their  re- 
North  Carolina  who  from  thoir  allegiance  to  I  tjj,jj_ 

the  Government  have  been  deprived  of  their  j  Order  in  St.  Louis 

usual  means  of  support ;  and  pledging  them  :  jjj  jjjjg  gjjy  bave  great  quietness.  Even 
ample  and  immediate  relief.  !  jjjartial  law,  under  so  benignant  a  Government 

A  ooDoinittee  of  well-known  citizens  was  j  fjjjjt  of  tlie  United  States,  is  felt  but  sligbt- 
appointed  to  make  au  appeal  to  the  public  ;  ly  as  a  restraint  by  tho  loyal  and  obedient, 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Morrison,  President  of  the  Man- :  jjyjjjjg  renders  them  efficient  protection 
hattan  Bank,  and  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  were  ;  against  evil-doers.  Even  those  whose  hearts 
authorized  by  the  meeting  to  receive  contri-  j  fjjij  gf  disloyalty  (so  long  as  they  refrain 
butions  for  this  object.  i  from  treasonable  language  and  action)  are 

What  has  taken  place  in  North  Carolina,  we  j  protected  iu  person  and  property  as  effectu- 
believe,  is  but  an  example  of  what  will  appear  j  gjjy  ^jg  over,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
in  other  States,  as  our  army  advances  into  tho  large,  wherever  the  national  armies  are  not 
South.  Union  men,  so  soon  as  they  are  re-  j  present  to  enforce  martial  law,  are  left  to  the 
leased  from  the  grasp  of  this  wicked  rebellion,  i  mjggrable  chances  of  anarchy.  Never  before 
will  bo  ready  to  speak  and  act  for  a  Govern-  j  Jjjjyg  jjjg  miseries  of  anarchy  been  so  fearfully 
ment  which  they  still  love.  We  learn  that  in  j  gg  extensively  illustrated,  in  all  our  laud, 
many  other  portions  of  the  Old  North  State, the  |  gg  duriog  this  memorable  year  in  Missouri. 
Unionists  are  strong  enough  to  bid  defiance  to  (jod  grant  thoy  may  never  be  again. 

Loyalty  of  the  Old  School  put  to  a  Test. 


hold  of  my  $75  and  packeted  that  I  shall  j 
stand  there  upon  my  return  home,  without  j 
bed  or  bedding,  without  a  roof  to  shelter  my 
head  or  the  head  of  my  wife  and  only  child. 
Bnt  I  believe  that  the  liberal-hearted  Union- 
loving  people  of  the  North  will  never  suffer 
those  who  are  loyal  to  the  Union  to  come  to 
degradation  and  want. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Taylor,  sinoe  his  modesty 
forbade  him  to  mention  it  in  publio,  tliat  tho 
part  he  took  in  securing  the  loyalty  of  this 
poor  but  virtuous  people  should  bo  known. 
Col.  Foster,  a  loyal  member  of  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  states  that  as  soon  as  onr 
troops  had  taken  the  forts,  this  worthy  Metho¬ 
dist  minister  mustered  together  the  men  of 
“  The  Banks,”  led  them  to  the  headquarters 
of  onr  forces,  and  set  them  the  example  of 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance — which  example 
they  followed  to  a  man.  Fdr  his  devotion  to 


oiatioDS  lor  mutual  counsel  and  protection,  j  Very  different  from  the  cause  which  pre 
Though  at  present  obliged  to  maintain  a  strict  |  vented  onr  synodical  meeting,  is  that  which 
neutrality  in  the  contest,  when  the  momout  of !  jiag^  ju  one  instance  at  least,  hindered  some 
action  oomes,  they  will  be  invaluable  allies  to  of  our  0.  8.  brethren  from  discharging  their 
our  forces  in  e8t.%bli8bing  law  and  order  in  j  Presbyterial  duties.  Their  Presbytery  of  St. 
the  Souti).  Louis  bad  its  late  stated  meeting  appointed  in 

. -  -  -■  •  -  St.  Charles,  beyond  the  limits  of  St.  Louis 

Wilson’s  Presbytoriau  Almanae. — For  several  oouuty.  Now,  one  of  the  restrictions  of  mar- 


years  we  have  called  attention  to  the  annual  tial  law  is,  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  go  out 
volume  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Philadel-  of  this  county  of  St.  Louis  without  exhibiting 
phia,  embracing  the  statistics  and  probeedings  g  pggg  signed  by  tho  provost  marshal,  on  the 
of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  this  country,  j  back  of  which  is  printed  the  following,  which 
both  Old  and  New  School,  as  reported  at  their  ,  the  holder  of  tho  pass  must  subscribe :  “  It 
General  Assemblies,  as  also  of  the  Presbyteri- !  is  understood  that  the  within-uamed  and  sub- 
an  churches  in  the  British  Provinces.  It  is  a  '  soriber  accepts  this  jiasi  on  his  word  of 
compendium  of  information  most  valuable  to  honor  that  he  is  and  will  be  ever  loyal  to  the 
ministers  and  elders,  and  to  all  who  would  i  United  States ;  and  if  hereafter  found  in  arms 
keep  the  run  of  onr  current  ecclesiastical  his-  |  against  the  Union,  or  in  any  way  aiding  her 
tory.  We  regret  to  learn  that  a  work  so  use- 1  enemies,  the  penalty  will  be  death.”  I  am 
his  country,  the  rebels  have  confiscated  all  bis  {  ful  does  not  meet  with  the  encouragement  i  reliably  informed,  and  it  is  here  generally  nn- 

property,  consisting  of  four  or  five  thousand  j  whkh  it  deserves,  and  we  cannot  but  think,  if !  derstood,  that  several  of  the  0.  S.  Presbytori- 

acres  of  land,  in  another  part  of  the  country ; '  it  were  better  known,  it  would  be  more  large-  an  pastors  of  the  ci^  could  not  go  to  the 


Removal  of  Q-en.  Fremont. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  that  Gea. 
Fremont,  iu  obedience  to  orders,  has  relin- 
qiiished  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
West,  and  is  to  bo  succeeded  by  Gen.  Hunter. 
It  is  a  relief  to  have  this  question  settled ; 
tho  suspense  which  has  continued  so  long 
was  dangerous  as  well  as  painful.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  must  have  been  a  very  diffionit 
and  trying  question  for  the  President.  Caro- 
fill  not  to  wrong  an  esteemed  compatriot,  for 
whom,  probably,  he  once  gave  his  vote  for 
tho  offioo  which  he  himself  now  holds  ;  still 
more  solicitous  to  see  that  the  Republic  should 
not  suffer  damage  ;  doubtless  perplexed  by  the 
conflicting  representations  coming  to  hisa 
from  sources  equally  entitled  to  his  confidence, 
it  is  not  strango  that  he  could  not  decide  the 
case  at  once.  There  were  intimations  that 
the  President  dared  not  remove  Gen.  Fremont, 
lest  his  admiring  soldiers  should  rise  in  for¬ 
midable  mutiny.  These  intimations  were  as 
unjust  to  the  army  and  the  General  as  to  the 
President.  If  Gen.  Fremont  bad  been  capable 
of  instigating  or  encouraging  rebellion  against 
the  Government  for  the  avenging  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  wrongs  (real  or  imagined),  the  “  think¬ 
ing  bayonets  ”  which  had  gleamed  with  pride 
in  him  as  their  leader  against  rebellion,  would 
have  been  instantly  pointed  at  his  breast  on 
his  offering  himself  as  the  leader  o/’ rebellion. 
How  incapable  he  is  of  such  dishonor  his  ad¬ 
mirable  order  transferring  the  command  to 
his  successor,  sufficiently  shows.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  sympathize  with  a  man  under 
tho  trial  of  being  called  to  resign  such  a  com¬ 
mand  in  such  circumstances,  or  not  to  admire 
the  self-control  with  which  ho  has  passed 
through  it.  His  permanent  reputation  most 
abide  the  result  of  a  regular  judicial  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  grave  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  him.  I  see  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Gen.  Hunter  has  unworthily  aspired 
to  the  command  which  now  devolves  upon 
him,  or  to  doubt  that  he  is  competent  for  it. 
At  the  last  advices  a  battle  seemed  imminent. 
Before  this  reaches  you  you  may  have  infor¬ 
mation  by  telegraph  of  a  battle  having  been 
fought  on  the  very  ground  where  our  Lyon 
fell.  If  it  should  be  so,  with  the  force  which 
we  now  have  there,  wo  may  reasonably  hope 
that  its  result  will  be  the  utter  and  final  defeat 
of  rebellion  in  Missouri.  Meantime  let  ns 
trust  our  generals,  our  soldiers,  our  homes, 
and  onr  country,  to  the  holy  keeping  of  Qed. 

H.  A.  N, 

lbs  Con^egational  Herald  of  Chioago,  gives 
notice  to  its  subscribers  that  its  farther  pnb- 
lioation  is  disoontinued,  on  account  of  tho 
pressure  of  the  times.  We  regret  to  loan 
this  spirited  sheet  from  onx  exohange  table. 
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COHINO  Eom:. 

0  brothers  and  sisters  growiog  old, 

Do  jon  all  remember  yet 
That  home,  in  the  shade  of  the  rnstliog  trees, 

,  Where  once  oar  household  met  7 

Doj  roa  know  how  we  ased  to  come  from  school, 
,  Turoogh  the  Sommer’s  pleasaot  heat ; 

With  the  yellow  fennel’s  golden  dost 
Od  oar  tired  little  feet  f 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood 
We  loitered  by  the  way ; 

And  stopped  in  the  woods  to  gather  flowers. 
And  in  the  fields  to  play ; 

Till  warned  by  the  deep’ning  shadow’s  fall, 
That  told  of  the  coming  night. 

We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last  long  hill, 
And  saw  oar  home  in  sight  ? 

And,  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now 
Than  she  whose  life  is  o’er, 

D^ou  think  of  the  mother’s  loring  face, 

Imt  looked  from  the  open  door  7 

Alas,  for  the  changkig  things  of  time  I 
Hiat  home  in  the  dnst  is  low ; 

And  that  loving  smile  wu  hid  from  os. 

In  the  darkness,  long  ago  I 

And  we  have  come  to  life’s  last  hill, 

Frm  which  oar  weary  eyes 

almost  look  on  that  horns  that  shines 
Bteraal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brotho*  and  skters,  as  we  go. 

Still  let  os  more  as  one. 

Always  together  kerning  step, 

'  nu  the  march  of  life  u  done ; 

fa  that  mother,  who  waited  for  ns  here. 
Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet, 

H’ow  waits  on  the  hills  of  paradise 
For  her  children’s  coming  feet  7 
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[Fos  Tas  Etixgiust.1 
BKOLUCnONS  OF  THE  WAT. 

NI7MBKB  THRBE. 

New  Tokk,  Oct  18, 1861. 

‘  Jfitssrs.  Editors:  The  objects  which  most 
4ssply  interest  a  thonghtfol  tourist,  are  not 
Asm  of  a  physical  sort  Varieties  of  the 
lMdsc^>e  and  of  the  skies  he  will  note.  De- 
fsadent  as  ws  all  are  upon  mother  earth,  he 
will  not  disdain  to  inquire  what  fruitage  she 
jMda  to  the  patient  husbandman,  or  with 
s^t  bidden  treasures  she  rewards  the  toil  of 
fbs  Boiner.  Tet  the  question  of  chief  signifi- 
eaaeewill  be,  as  he  pauses  at  place  after 
plaoe,  what  men  are  raised  here  7  The  human 
wop,  the  human  export,  these  give  to  a  town- 
«Up,  a  county,  a  province,  its  chief  character 
Md  worth.  It  is  “  men,  high-minded  men,” 
0lr  William  Jones  has  it,  that  “  constitute  a 
State."  It  is  of  men  and  women,  with  the 
M  millions  of  infant  souls,’’  so  far  as  earth  is 
concerned,  heaven  is  to  be  made  up.  Agri- 
Cllture  is  important,  and  so  is  horticulture ; 
but  much  more — if,  in  humble  imitation  of 
the  ikiglish  reviewers,  I  may  coin  a  word — is 
iomicuUure.  Dreary  is  the  land  where  “  only 
■an  is  ^le.”  Though  its  mountains  were  of 
diamonds  instead  of  granite ;  though  its 
livers  were  more  auriferous  than  old  Pac- 
tclns ;  though  the  fruit  of  its  orchards  were 
■ore  precious  than  the  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  and  its  fleeces  richer  than  that  which 
the  Argonauts  sought ;  it  were  still,  to  the 
true  heart,  as  a  desert  place.  ’The  forces  and 
iistiftations  which  shape  humanity  must,  of 
course,  be  carefully  pondered.  And  the  con- 
■deration  they  receive  will  be  not  only  posi- 
ttv«  but  cbmparative.  Especially  will  a  den- 
IMO  of  the  city  be  prone  to  make  compari- 
COBS,  as  he  “  goes  forth  into  the  fields  and 
lodges  in  the  villages.”  Where,  he  will  ask, 
ic  culture  wisest  and  most  effective — amid  the 
pciade  and  bustle  of  the  town,  or  in  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  the  country  7 

City  Preachers  and  Country  Preachers. 

One  of  the  most  potent  moulding  forces — 
nay,  I  make  bold  to  affirm,  the  very  mightiest 
—is  that  of  the  pulpit.  “  Let  me  make  the 
ballads  of  a  nation,”  said  one,  “  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws.”  With  greater  truth 
might  he  have  said,  “  Let  me  appoint  the 
preaching  of  a  people,  and  I  shall  be  little 
ccncemed  about  other  appliances.”  The 
power  of  the  pulpit  is  all-embosoming,  all- 
pormeating.  A  majority  of  persons  probably, 
■eluding  even  the  dwellers  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  are  inclined  to  award  the  city,  in  this 
respect,  a  great  advantage.  Nor  is  this  with¬ 
out  some  show  of  reason.  With  whatever 
ignorance,  there  is  much  of  intelligence  and 
culture  in  its  congregations,  demanding  and 
fostering  like  qualities  in  the  ministry.  The 
stimulus  of  numbers  is  added,  affecting  not 
less  the  hearer  than  the  preacher,  and  so  the 
■ore  effective  upon  both.  Other  things  being 
equal,  he  who  has  the  largest  audience  will 
speak  moat  powerfully.  A  minister  must 
needs  share,  also,  in  the  accelerated  move¬ 
ment  of  town  life  in  general ;  and  he  will 
foel,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  quick- 
sning  influence  of  varioiu  keen  competitions 
—competitions  both  friendly  and  unfriendly. 
He  wiU  feel,  too,  the  inspiring,  ennobling  in- 
ffoenee  of  the  beet  models.  ’These,  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  the  city  will  more  or  less  draw  to 
itself.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  in  the 
ministry  of  our  large  towns  there  is  a  good 
proportion — say,  if  you  will,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion— of  the  best  preaching  talent  in  the 
land,  or  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  wisely  and 
faithfully  employed,  to  say  the  least,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Master’s  vineyard.  ’There 
are,  indeed,  exceptions  and  drawbacks.  The 
•ity  is  the  paradise  of  queer  men ;  queer 
topically,  exhausting  themselves,  and  tearing 
their  jmssion  to  tatters  upon  a  single  theme — 
or  queer  generally,  titilating  eager  ears  with 
eccentric  deliverances  upon  all  subjects, 
abounding  in  anecdotes,  jests,  invectives  dis- 
sbarged  as  with  rhetorical  steam  power,  and 
divers  histrionics.  ’They  might  lack  congenial 
hearers  in  sparsely  peopled  places,  but  in  a 
large  town  the  supply  fr  always  full.  ’There 
are  always  sensation-mongers  and  curiosity- 
hnnters  enough  to  fill  a  number  of  churches. 
Fsetitioas  and  conventional  as  town  life  is  apt 
to  be,  so,  passing  to  another  extreme,  the 
pulpit  may  become ;  it  may  lack  naturalness, 
simplicity,  directness.  It  may,  it  sometimes 
does,  substitute  prettiness  for  potency.  Tet 


with  all  those  admissions,  I  hold  to  the  view 
already  stated. 

WhOe  we  give  the  city  its  due,  however, 
we  must  not  underestimate  the  country.  Let 
even  Rusticus  have  a  care  on  this  head. 
He  comes  to  the  metropolis  for  the  first  time, 
and,  church-goer  as  he  is,  makes  his  way  to 
some  of  the  more  noted  places  of  worship. 
He  drops  m  at  Dr.  Pound  cushion’s,  and  after 
an  absorbing  gaze  at  tbe  fine  appointments  of 
the  place,  the  sermon  arrests  him.  He  mar¬ 
vels  at  the  demonstrative  manner  of  the 
preacher,  at  his  vehemence,  and  what  seems 
his  power  ;  and  he  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the 
quiet  ways  of  his  own  worthy  pastor.  It 
hardly  occurs  to  him — he  has  not  listened 
long  enough  for  that-^that  the  thunderer  before 
him  may  be  cousin-german  to  Mr.  Forcible- 
feeble  ;  and  that,  after  all,  there  may  be  more 
of  real  effectiveness  in  the  utterances  which, 
in  his  own  village  sanctuary,  fall  upon  his 
ear  as  gently  as  the  mvmur  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  rilL  He  goes  to  hear  Dr.  Daffodil,  and  is 
smitten  with  the  felicity  of  his  [epithets,  and 
the  exquisite  rhythm  of  his  periods,  with  his 
fine  classieal  and  historical  allusions,  and  the 
general  glow  and  glitter  of  hie  discourse. 

0,”  he  says  to  himself,  “  that  mj  minister 
could  fashion  such  flowers,  and  weave  such 
bouquets !  What  a  new  impulse  would  the 
parish  receive.”  He  forgets  that  there  is 
nothing  nutritious  in  mere  floral  beauty — that 
men  will  pine  and  die  upon  it — that  they  live 
by  bread  alone — and  that  it  matters  little 
comparatively  what  is  the  form  or  hue  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  it.  He  forgets  that  in 
the  simple  sentences  of  his  own  pastor  there 
is  food  for  his  soul  such  as  a  more  ambitious 
and  gorgeous  discourse  might  fail  to  famish. 
One’s  estimate  of  city  preaching,  besides,  is 
very  apt  to  be  affected  by  showy  accessories,  as 
of  music  and  architecture,  of  listening  crowds, 
and  the  various  indicia  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
It  is  according  to  an  invincible  law  of  associa¬ 
tion,  that  men  should  be  judged  of,  to  some 
extent,  by  their  surroundings.  The  vowels, 
philologists  tell  us,  are  sometimes  “  long  by 
nature,”  sometimes  only  “  by  positioa.”  It  is 
a  little  BO,  I  have  fancied,  with  oratorical 
“  quantity.”  True,  as  the  poet  says, 

••  FigmiM  are  pifiniee  itiU,  though  placed  on  Alps, 

And  pytamida  are  pyramids  in  tiJm.” 

I  speak,  however,  net  of  what  men  are,  but  of 
what  they  appear.  All  things  considered,  I 
hesitate  to  conclude  that,  as  to  the  true  ends 
and  the  best  elements  of  pulpit  discourse, 
the  city  has  any  such  vast  advantage  over  the 
country  as  some  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  it. 
I  cannet  speak  of  the  latter  in  the  terms  of 
pert  disparagement  which  I  am  sorry  occa¬ 
sionally  to  hear.  Sure  I  am,  that  as  the  Sab¬ 
bath  overtakes  me  in  my  rural  journeyings 
and  sojoumings,  I  am  sometimes  refreshed  by 
ministrations  which  I  would  hardly  exchange 
for  any  the  metropolis  has  to  offer. 

There  was  the  late  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Wood,  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Middletown,  New 
York.  With  what  satisfaction  was  I  wont  to 
listen  to  him  during  a  Summer  vacation  which 
I  once  spent  in  his  parish.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unpretending  than  his  elocution — it  was 
much  like  that  of  a  father  calmly  talking  to 
his  children.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple 
or  transparent  than  his  style.  One  hardly 
thought  of  it,  indeed — any  more  than  he  would 
think  of  a  plate  of  the  purest,  cleanest  crown- 
glass,  as  he  looked  through  it  at  an  attractive 
object  in  the  street.  It  was  the  theme  that 
stood  in  the  foreground,  the  preacher  hid 
himself  behind  it.  Some  would  have  called 
him  dull ;  just,  I  suspect,  because  they  were 
a  little  dull  themselves  to  divine  things.  So 
full  were  his  sermons  of  truth  ;  so  scriptural 
were  they ;  so  well  ordered  were  his  trains  of 
thought,  so  clear,  so  judicious,  so  marked  by 
strong  common  sense ;  that  I  sat  commonly  a 
most  absorbed  bearer.  To  this  day,  the  meM- 
ory  of  those  discourses  is  refreshing  to  me, 
as  of  draughts,  at  a  Summer  noontide,  from 
some  cool  fountain  among  the  hills.  I  think 
of  another  preacher,  in  another  ecclesiastical 
connection,  the  Rev.  William  B.  Weed,  who 
lately  passed  from  his  pastorate  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  to  the  presence  of  the  Master.  I  used 
to  hear  him  occasionally,  in  his  former  parish 
in  Stratford  ;  and  I  thought,  then,  as  I  think 
still,  that  there  were  few  abler  preachers  in 
the  land.  He  was  earnest,  forcible,  almost 
impetuous  at  times,  in  manner,  and  a  little  ec¬ 
centric  withal.  He  spoke  memoriter  common¬ 
ly,  and  there  was  something  of  that  apparent 
introversion  of  thought,  resulting  from  the 
effort  at  recollection,  which  is  apt  to  attend 
that  mode  of  preaching.  But  such  was  his 
originality — in  the  selection  of  his  text,  often 
and  almost  always  in  its  treatment ;  so  acute 
and  ordinarily  just  were  his  analyses;  so  chaste 
and  even  beaqtiful  was  his  style ;  so  admirable 
were  his  illuB^tions,drawn  from  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  and  literature,  especially  from 
his  wide  range  of  historical  reading  ;  that  no 
one  could  hear  him  but  with  delight  and  edifi¬ 
cation.  He  had  power  enough  for  any  pulpit ; 
but  he  coveted  no  special  conspicuousness  ; 
the  motto  of  his  life  was,  “  I  dwell  among 
mine  own  people.”  I  recall  yet  another 
preacher  in  whom  I  was  much  interested,  as  I 
met  him  in  my  Summer  sojourn  in  Johnstown. 
His  modesty  would  perhaps  be  offesded  if  I 
I  were  to  name  him  ;  yet  I  will  venture  to  des¬ 
ignate  him  as  tiie  Pastor  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  I  mention  him,  not  in  dispar¬ 
agement  of  the  other  excellent  ministers  of 
the  village,  but  partly  because  his  congrega 
tion,  being  of  a  high  Scotch  type,  is  one  of 
the  ssoallest.  His  discourses  were  clear,  solid, 
logical,  exhaustive,  and  eminently  biblical- 
crowded,  indeed,  with  the  marrow  and  fatness 
of  the  divine  Word.  Those  who  fancy  that 
little  or  no  good  preaching  is  to  be  met  with 
out  of  the  city,  are  laboring,  they  may  be  as¬ 
sured,  under  a  very  signal  mistake. 

Influence. 

There  is,  in  some  minds,  a  not  dissimilar 
error  on  a  cognate  subject  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  influence.  Toung  ministers  often 
imagine,  that  to  make  much  impression  on  the 
world,  they  must  needs  have  some  post  of 
special  publicity  and  prominence.  A  retired 
charge  will  not  answer ;  they  must  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  city  pulpit.  They  mistake,  as  men  of 
all  classes  ars  apt  to  do,  the  nature  of  influence. 


They  overlook  its  ethereal,  subtile,  diffusive, 
character.  They  forget  the  ten  thousand  elec¬ 
tric  wires  along  which  it  passes,  the  eye  noting 
no  vibration  the  while,  the  ear  catching  no 
sound.  Like  the  forces  of  nature,  it  is  sometimes 
mightiest  where  least  observed.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  its  power  comes,  in  many  a  case,  after¬ 
ward.  In  the  ashes  of  the  prophet  live  “  their 
wonted  fires.”  The  winds  bear  far  away— 
who  can  say  to  what  purpose  7 — “  the  seeds 
of  things.”  Let  me  give,  out  of  recent  obser¬ 
vations,  a  single  illustration  of  these  remarks. 

In  the  new  cemetery  at  Johnstown,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken,  lie  the  remains  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Mair,  D.D.  'There  is  but  a  simple 
monument  over  them ;  nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  name  inscribed  on  it  to  arrest  the  atten. 
tion  of  most  visitors,  even  of  the  intelligent 
class.  He  lived  and  died,  I  may  say,  unknown 
to  fame  ;  I  doubt  if  one  out  of  a  hundred  of 
your  readers  ever  heard  of  him.  His  work 
was  done  in  country  parishes,  some  of  them 
quite  small  and  unpretending.  He  left  in 
print  only  four  sermons.  A  single  duodec¬ 
imo  volume  was,  indeed,  made  up  from 
his  manuscripts  after  his  death ;  but  it 
has  had,  I  believe,  a  very  limited  circulation. 
Tet  he  was  a  man  of  rare  literary  and  theo¬ 
logical  attainments,  and  of  great  eloquence. 
So  I  conclude  from  his  published  discourses, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  him, 
particularly  of  that  most  competent  judge,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Sprague.  Obscure,  comparatively,  as 
was  his  ministry,  how  flowed  out  upon  the 
world  his  real  power  7  Of  the  ssany  channels 
it  has  doubtless  found,  I  have  the  means  of 
pointing  out  a  very  remarkable  one. 

He  preached  for  some  time  to  two  feeble 
Presbyterian  congregations  in  the  Northern 
part  of  the  State.  One  of  them  was  in  tbe 
little  village  of  Fort  Miller.  Among  his  hear¬ 
ers  there — most  of  them,  it  may  be  presumed, 
of  no  very  marked  intelligence — was  a  certain 
young  lawyer.  He  had  practised  Law  in  the 
place  for  several  years,  and  tbe  result  was, 
according  to  his  own  testimony  in  Dr. 
Sprague’s  “Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,”  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  profession,  with  him¬ 
self,  and  almost  everything  else.  He  was  at 
once  charmed,  however,  with  the  eloquent 
Scotch  preacher,  and  the  interest  was  evident¬ 
ly  reciprocated.  Dr.  Mair  saw  in  him,  doubt¬ 
less,  what  many  others  had  not  seen ;  for 
genius  is  ever  quick  to  discover  genius.  He 
welcomed  the  young  man  to  the  most  free 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  He  drew 
him  to  his  old-fashioned,  faithful  catechizings. 
He  read  Homer  to  him,  as  he  loved  to  do 
whenever  he  could  find  an  appreciative  listen¬ 
er,  and  they  talked  together  about  the  old 
blind  bard.  He  beset  him  continually  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  study  or  Hebrew,  a  language  to 
which  he  was  himself  passionately  attached. 
“  Every  man,”  he  would  say,  “  who  has  any 
leisure,  and  any  pretensions  to  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  ought  to  bo  a  Hebrew  scholar.”  The 
young  lawyer  was  prevailed  with  at  length. 
He  one  day  borrowed  the  Doctor’s  Grammar, 
and  made  his  first  essay  upon  the  Hebrew 
characters.  This,  as  he  writes  to  Dr.  Sprague, 
was  “  one  of  the  turning-points  ”  in  his  life. 
“  I  was  introduced,”  he  says,  “  into  a  new 
world  of  thought.”  And  he  gratefully  ascribes 
the  change  that  ensued  wholly  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  pastor.  Enamored  of  Oriental 
and  Biblical  studies,  he  forsook  the  profession 
of  law,  and  became  first  a  teacher,  and  then 
an  author.  The  University  of  our  own  city 
has  rejoiced  in  hie  labors ;  they  are  given 
now  to  Union  College.  Rather  should  I  say, 
they  are  given  to  the  world.  For  what  scholar, 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  ignorant  of 
the  name  ®f  Taylbr  Lewis,  or  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  his  various  publications  some  of  the 
choicest  contributions  to  the  graver  depart¬ 
ments  of  modern  literature.  Had  he  written 
nothing  but  his  “  Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,”  the  friends  of  a  high-toned  Christianity 
would  owe  him  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
Worthily  and  most  effectively,  in  addition  to 
his  other  labors,  has  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
freedom.  As  I  sat  with  him,  last  Summer, 
in  his  .study,  and  with  much  other  talk  which 
I  shall  not  willingly  forget,  heard  him  say,  in 
a  fine  phrenzy  of  patriotism,  “  I  am  ready  to 
give  myself,  my  time,  my  influence,  my  all,  to 
my  country  ;  I  would  even,  if  necessary,  give 
mp  books,  though  that  would  be  hard I  had 
before  me  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power 
for  all  good  which  may  go  forth  even  from  such 
an  humble  pastorate  as  that  of  Fort  Miller. 

What  Maine  has  done  for  New  York. 

Allow  me  another  illustration  of  the  same 
subject.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General 
Conference  of  Maine.  In  connection  with  it, 
the  Anniversary  of  the  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  was  held.  It  was  affecting  to  hear  the 
representations  made  on  that  occasion  of  the 
difficulties  and  struggles  of  a  large  number  of 
the  parishes.  Hard  fields,  and  most  unprom¬ 
ising  to  any  eye  but  that  of  faith,  had  many  of 
the  pastors.  Theirs — some  of  them  were 
tempted  possibly  to  think — were  posts  of 
little  influence.  Particularly  annoying  and 
weakening  to  the  smaller  churches,  was  the 
constant  emigration  to  older  and  in  some  re¬ 
spects  more  favored  regions,  especially  to  the 
cities  and  large  towns.  It  was  drawing  from 
the  rural  districts  the  very  best  helpers  of 
every  good  cause.  Musing  upon  this  outflow 
I  was  soon  impressed  with  the  good  which, 
by  this  very  means,  the  tried  and  troubled 
pastors  were  almost  unconsciously  doing.  I 
took  as  a  point  of  observation  my  own  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  little  South 
of  me  was  the  dwelling  of  the  able  and  excel¬ 
lent  clerg;yman  who  then  occupied  the  Mercer 
street  pulpit.  He,  I  remembered,  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  Maine  boy.  It  was  but  a  few  momeats’ 
walk  in  an  another  direction,  to  the  church  of 
the  author  of  “  Deacon  Giles’  Distillery  ” — to 
whom,  however  many  may  dissent  froa  his 
opinions,  all  ascribe  rare  gifts  of  genius.  He, 
too,  is  a  native  of  Maine.  I  could  reach  soon, 
in  another  quarter,  the  residence  of  the  eru¬ 
dite  Professor  of  ’Theology  in  our  Union  Semi¬ 
nary,  another  emig;rant  from  the  same  com¬ 
monwealth.  Still  nearer  lived  our  accomplish¬ 
ed  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  he,  too, 
rejoicing  in  a  Maine  parish  as  bis  birthplace. 

I  thought,  also,  of  one  of  the  daughters  of 


that  State,  a  resident  of  New  York,  to  whoso 
munificence  we  are  indebted  for  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  aforenamed 
Theological  Seminary.  Of  these,  nearly  all,  if 
I  mistake  not,  are  natives  not  of  the  large 
towns  of  Maine,  but  of  rural  places.  As  I 
thought  of  the  pastors,  by  whose  influence,  to 
great  extent,  in  these  and  other  like  instances, 
the  foundations  of  character  were  laid,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that,  with  all  their  trials,  even 
with  the  depletions  their  churches  suffered, 
they  had  great  cause  for  thankfulness.  In 
their  losses,  what  gains  accrued  to  others. 
No  exports  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  precious 
stones,  though  navies  were  freighted  with 
them,  could  so  bless  the  world.  I  could  not 
but  remind  them,  that  from  obscure  villages, 
from  feeble  parishes,  from  ministries  attended 
with  no  eclat,  and  which  the  unthinking  were 
apt  to  undervalue,  an  influence  might  proceed, 
not  only  to  move  and  mould  a  great  metropolis, 
but  to  make  itself  felt  around  the  globe.  The 
mind,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  its  own  place  ; 
I  end  with  the  kindred  sentiment — Influence 
is  its  own  place.  A.  D.  8. 

lF«r  Tbi  tTAirawanr.j 

BENETOLEin  INBTITTmOKS  OF  NEW  TOBX. 

Asylums  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.— An  Hour  with  Laura  Bridgman. 

We  are  now  pausing  from  the  hurry  of  toil 
at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  full  view  of  the 
great  reformatory  and  eleemosynary  Institu¬ 
tions  of  our  city.  Our  eye  glances  over  the 
noble  piles  of  buildings  just  opposite  on 
Blackwell’s,  and  farther  on  are  Ward’s  and 
Randall’s  Islands,  all  adorned  with  our  most 
lasting  and  magnificent  charities.  Nature 
seems  to  have  designed  these  charming  and 
quiet  places,  in  the  midst  of  ever  flowing 
waters,  as  Asylums  for  the  unfortunate,  the 
wretched,  tbe  fallen.  Here  the  criminals  may 
gaze  sn  all  sides  upon  the  most  lovely  scenery 
— a  natural  beauty  such  as  must  ever  awaken, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the  hardest,  a  grateful 
recognition  of  the  Divine.  No  one  can  tra¬ 
verse  these  islands,  where  the  homeless  find 
sympathy,  where  the  sick  command  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  skilful,  where  the  lawless  are 
restrained  from  violence,  and  where  the  crazed 
are  soothed  and  sheltered,  without  the  im¬ 
pression  that  though  we  are  a  money  making 
and  a  mammon  serving,  we  are  still  a  philan¬ 
thropic  and  generous  people.  Then  ours  is 
an  unselfish  and  nationally  an  indiscriminate 
charity.  We  have  visited  the  institutions  for 
the  suffering  in  the  Old  World,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Ckintinent,  and  we  have 
found  them  filled  with  their  own  poor — the 
unfortunate  of  their  own  religion  and  country ; 
but  ours  are  crowded  with  foreigners  of  every 
tongue  and  people  under  heaven.  Ours  has 
truly  been  the  office  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  the  oil  and  the  wine  of  our  sympathy 
have  healed  and  soothed  thousands  who  have 
come  to  us  blistered  and  bleeding  from  the 
despotisms  of  the  Old  World. 

Amidst  the  palatial  residences  which  adorn 
the  banks  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  East 
River,  we  find  these  same  institutions  blessing 
all  classes  and  descriptions  of  God’s  good  and 
erring,  yet  unfortunate  children.  There  is  the 
Institution  for  the  Blind — a  noble  charity — 
where  the  eyeless  are  taught  to  read  and  to 
“  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly  ”  visions  of 
ineffable  beauty  and  sweetness. 

Then  there  is  the  Orphan  Asylum  overlook¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  whose  in¬ 
mates  seem  as  happy  and  hopeful  as  if  they 
had  never  known  bereavement  and  sorrow. 
Further  on  is  the  Home  for  Delinquent  Chil¬ 
dren,  whose  prosperity  and  usefulness  are 
largely  indebted  to  the  genius  and  generos¬ 
ity  of  our  excellent  friend  and  fellow  citi¬ 
zen,  A.  R.  Wetmore,  who  never  is  happier  than 
when  giving  hope  to  the  friendless.  Close  by, 
and  on  a  spot  classic  and  hallowed  by  the  old 
memories  of  the  Revolution,  and  amid  the 
most  enchanting  of  earthly  scenery,  are  those 
noble  buildings  for  the  education  of  Deaf 
Mutes — an  Institution  surpassed  in  its  bene¬ 
ficent  influence  by  none:  where,  if  new 
senses  are  not  given,  new  worlds  of  wonder 
are  opened  to  minds  that  never  before  had 
dreamed  of  such  amplitude  and  beauty.  To 
this  magnificent  charity  the  most  gifted  have 
consecrated  their  genius  and  energy.  Already 
silvered  in  the  service,  is  the  venerable  H.  P. 
Feet,  LL.D.,  who  by  his  long  experience  and 
extensive  observations  in  the  Old  as  well  as 
in  the  New  World,  has  become  perfect  master 
of  the  Sign  Language,  and  gains  easy  and 
graceful  access  to  minds  hitherto  imprisoned 
and  dark.  So  perfectly  has  he  classified  and 
arranged  the  symbols  of  external  things,  and 
given  to  every  mural  and  minute  idea  a  vis¬ 
ible  and  significant  expression,  that  the  Deaf 
do  actually  seem  to  hear,  and  the  Dumb  to 
speak.  If  this  prophet  of  this  millennial  age 
shall  soon  pass  away,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  his  mantle  has  already  fallen  upon  bis 
gifted  eon,  J.  L.  Peet,  A.M.,  who  has  inherited 
all  the  father’s  enthusiasm,  whose  heart  and 
life  are  devoted  to  this  deeply  interesting,  yet 
unfortunate  class.  We  never  visit  this  Insti¬ 
tution,  where  all  is  voiceless  and  still,  with¬ 
out  a  ssore  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  a  deeper 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of 
all  good. 

Laura  Bridaman,  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

But  our  visit  the  other  day  was  one  ef 
peeuliar  and  unexpected  interest,  and  will 
be  numbered  among  the  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past.  We  had  often  heard  and  read  of 
Miss  Laura  Bridgman,  a  wonder  even  to  the 
learned,  being  deprived  of  every  sense  save 
that  of  feeliag,  yet  intelligent  and  cheerful, 
her  mind  stored  with  all  that  is  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive.  She  and  her  friends  joined  our  party 
just  as  we  entered,  and  the  teachers  were 
speedily  summoned  to  give  her  a  silent  yet 
cordial  welcome.  She  seemed  at  once  at 
home  among  her  companions  in  affiiction,  and 
light  glowed  over  her  classic  features  as  she 
freely  conversed  iu  her  own  peculiar  smd  im¬ 
pressive  style.  Her  mental  culture  and  de¬ 
velopments  were  truly  wonderful.  Wo  could 
readily  understand  how  the  deaf  and  the 
speechless  might  be  instructed,  for  they  have 
eyes  to  see  the  chosen  symbols  of  thought,  and 
through  these  open  windows  the  images  of 


all  beautiful  things  from  without  are  continual¬ 
ly  reflected  in  upon  tbe  soul.  But  here  was  one 
whose  windows  were  darkened,  who  had  but 
one  open  crevice  in  the  earthly  house,  through 
which  light  could  find  access  to  the  dweller 
within,  and  yet  this  apparently  imprisoned 
tenant  seemed  familiar  with  all  the  science 
and  history  of  this  outer  world.  Of  the 
philosophy  of  salvation — of  that  great  mys¬ 
tery  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look — she 
spoke  as  one  who  had  been  savingly  and  di¬ 
vinely  taught. 

It  is  a  marvel  to  many  that  one  man  should 
be  deformed — a  cripple  from  his  birth— while 
another  has  the  use  of  every  muscle  and 
limb,  and  is  perfect  in  every  part ;  that  some 
should  be  idiotic,  while  others  are  richly  en¬ 
dowed.  And  it  is  asked,  “  H<w  is  this  to  be 
explabied  under  the  moral  administration  of 
an  impartial,  just,  and  benevolent  Father  7” 
Here,  however,  our  blessed  Redeemer  has  ut¬ 
tered  words  of  surpassing  wisdom  and  com¬ 
fort.  “  Master,”  said  his  disciples  unto  Him, 
as  they  passed  by  a  blind  man,  “  Who  did 
sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom 
blind  7”  Jesus  answered,  “  Neither  hath  this 
man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the 
works  of  God  should  be  manifested  in  him.” 

Surely  in  Miss  Bridgman  the  works  of  God, 
his  wisdom,  mercy,  and  grace,  are  manifested. 
Even  tbe  most  hardened  skeptic  must  have 
acknowledged  this,  had  he  seen  what  onr  eyes 
saw. 

After  the  assembling  of  the  entire  school  in 
the  capacious  chapel  of  the  Institution,  Mr. 
Lewis  Peet  requested  some  of  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  pupils  to  express  their  feelings  on  the 
blackboard  on  seeing  Miss  Bridgman.  So 
very  beautiful  and  appropriate  were  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  that  we  desired  copies. 
The  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  we  are  sure, 
would  be  interested  in  reading  all,  but  we  en¬ 
close  one  without  alteration,  as  a  specimen. 
It  will  be  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  spon- 
taneons  outflow  of  the  heart : 

“  We  have  been  most  unexpectedly  sum¬ 
moned  from  our  school-rooms  this  morning  to 
learn  a  lesson,  such  as  is  found  not  in  the 
whole  realm  of  science,  and  such  an  one  as  it 
is  fitting  should  be  learned  in  a  place  conse¬ 
crated  to  God  ;  for  to  me  Laura  Bridgman  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  His 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  ever  beheld. 

“  I  am  asked  what  my  thoughts  are  on  see¬ 
ing  her.  It  is  hard  to  say,  for  I  am  scarcely 
conscious  of  more  than  a  vague  reaching 
forth,  a  groping  in  the  dark,  for  soaething 
which  I  cannot  grasp.  Deaf  and  Blind  /  The 
first  I  can  understand,  for  the  silence  around 
me  I  can  feel ;  but  the  second,  to  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  brightness  of  the  Spring,  the 
calm  beauty  of  Summer,  or  the  blending  of 
Autumn’s  gorgeous  colors,  or  the  deep  tender 
blue  of  the  overarching  heavens,  and  more 
than  all  else,  nothing  of  the  play  of  thought, 
and  the  love  made  visible  in  the  eyes  and 
faces  of  one’s  friends,  that  is  indeed  incom¬ 
prehensible.  And  to  think  that  a  mind  thus 
prisoned,  where  neither  light  nor  sound  from 
the  outer  world  may  find  admittance,  has  yet 
been  lighted  through  human  instrumentality, 
by  the  same  pure  effulgence  which  shone 
around  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  com¬ 
forted  by  the  assurance  that  the  music  of 
heaven  shall  yet  break  its  silences,  and  the 
dumb  tongue  join  in  the  shout,  ‘  Holy,  Holy, 
is  the  Lamb,’  is  a  reflection  which  should  be 
to  us  as  a  new  revelation  of  the  power  and 
dignity  of  humanity,  and  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  humanity’s  all-merciful  Creator. 

“  Welcome,  then,  to  Laura  Bridgman,  and 
blessings  on  the  friends  through  whom  both 
earth  and  heaven  have  been  made  known  to 
her,  and  although  she  be  literally  ‘  led  by  a 
way  she  knoweth  not  ’  here,  yet  in  that  coun¬ 
try  to  which  she  joumeyetb,  she  will  need  no 
guiding  hand,  for  ‘  God  is  the  light  thereof.’” 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of 
the  accomplished  authoress  of  the  above,  but 
we  have  had  occasion  before  to  know  that  she 
possesses  a  mind  of  rare  excellence  and  cul* 
tore.  The  institution  that  can  train  such  minds 
for  usefulness  and  heaven,  should  be  reckon¬ 
ed  among  our  most  cherished  and  valuable 
charities.  S.  D.  B. 

Ravenswood,  L,  /.,  November,  1861. 


[F«r  Tbs  ETASowwr.] 

LITCHFIELD  NORTH  CONSOCIATION. 

Messrs.  Editors :  The  annual  meeting  of  this 
body  was  held  at  Norfolk,  Ct.,  on  the  29th  ult., 
and  was  well  attended  by  Pastors  and  Dele¬ 
gates  from  nearly  all  the  churches-  It  is  the 
habit  of  this  body  to  listen  to  a  Consociation- 
al  sermon,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Charles  Wetherby  of  North 
Cornwall,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Liberty. 
Tarious  addresses,  touching  the  interests  of 
benevolence,  were  also  made,  in  connection 
with  the  claims  of  the  Bible  cause,  the  Tract 
Society  of  Boston,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
soldier,  in  the  camps  of  the  army.  A  deep 
interest  was  manifested  in  behalf  of  one  of 
our  brethren.  Rev.  Hiram  Eddy,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Bull  Run  battle,  and 
who  is  now  confined  at  Charleston. 

’The  fire  of  patriotism  bums  freely  on  the 
altar  of  this  Consociation;  and  when  the 
usual  routine  of  business  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  following  resolutions  on  the  coarse  of 
our  Government,  and  the  causes  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  trouble,  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  published : 

Resolved,  That  our  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  suppress  a  wicked  and  powerful  rebellion 
against  the  laws  and  institutions  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  is  fully  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and 
cooperation  as  Christian  Pastors  and  Dele¬ 
gates  from  the  churches  ;  and  we  hereby  de¬ 
clare  our  approbation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  spare  no  requisite  sacrifice  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  more  than  ever  pain¬ 
fully  impressed  with  the  utter  incongruity  of 
human  slavery,  which  is  the  moving  cause  of 
this  rebellion,  with  the  principles  of  liberty, 
the  law  of  righteousness,  the  institutions  of  a 
Republican  Government,  and  the  spirit  and 
principles  and  design  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  we  therefore  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  every  Pastor  faithfully  to  preach  this  truth, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  righteous¬ 
ness. 

In  the  evening  session  an  hour  was  devoted 
to  a  season  of  conference  and  prayer,  which 


was  of  a  highly  solemn  and  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Conse- 
ciation  will  be  at  Salisbury,  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  October,  in  1862.  f.  a.  s. 


fFor  Thb  Etavgilut.] 
ALTON  PBESBTTERT. 

Messrs.  Editors :  Your  readers  in  Southern 
Illinois  have  doubtless  been  waiting  some 
time  for  a  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  this 
body,  which  was  convened  in  Vanddia,  Sept 
28.  Be  it  known  then  to  these  readers,  many 
of  whom  were  absent,  that  wo  had  an  unusu¬ 
ally  pleasant  meeting. 

The  principal  business  transacted  was  the 
ordination  of  brothers  Ezekiel  Folsom,  Edwa 
G.  Bryant,  and  ’Thomas  Reynolds,  as  Evan¬ 
gelists. 

Brother  Folsom  has  long  been  favorably 
known  as  a  “  lay  Missionary.”  For  the  past 
four  or  five  months  he  has  been  laboring  very 
successfully  among  the  troops  at  Cairo.  He 
was  ordained  with  a  view  to  the  chaplainsy 
of  the  Brigade  Hospital  at  that  point. 

Brother  Bryant  came  to  ns  from  the  Passde 
Presbytery  (0.  S.),  and  is  now  stated  supply 
of  the  church  in  Vandalia,  with  which  we 
met.  His  examination  was  well  sustained, 
and  we  hope  to  see  him  very  successful  in  Us 
new  field. 

Brother  Reynolds,  a  licentiate  of  our  own 
body,  has  been  laboring  several  months  quite 
successfully  in  the  churches  of  Shipman, 
Plainview,  and  Spring-cove.  We  are  quite 
sure  he  has  not  mistaken  his  calling. 

The  doings  of  the  last  General  Assembly, 
upon  every  important  subject,  were  unani¬ 
mously  approved.  Especially  was  its  action 
upon  the  subject  of  Domestic  Missions  en¬ 
dorsed  as  wisest  and  best  for  the  Church  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  ’The  Assembly’s 
Committee  may  count  on  the  cooperation  of 
our  Presbyterial  Committee  without  any  dair»- 
ger  of  disappointment. 

The  “  Narrative  of  the  State  of  Religion  ” 
presented  no  features  of  unusual  interest 

On  Monday  evening  the  Presbytery  met, 
together  with  the  citizens  of  the  place,  in  the 
“Old  State  House,” to  listen  to  an  addreM 
from  one  of  its  members,  on  “  ’The  State  af 
the  Country.”  What  its  sentiments  on  thi> 
topic  are,  may  be  learned  from  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  at  a  subsequent  meeting. 
It  was  as  follows : 

“  With  the  same  loyal  spirit  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  action  of  our  last  General  Assembly  on 
this  subject,  the  Presbytery  of  Alton  solemnly 
protests  against  both  &e  open  rebellion,  and 
the  covert  treason,  which  are  alike  seeing  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
most  cherished  civil  institutions  of  the  land. 
It  also  pledges  the  Government  all  the  support 
due  from  its  membership,  in  the  struggle  for 
maintaining  the  people’s  rights  through  which 
it  is  now  passing.” 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hear¬ 
ing  “  Egypt  ”  spoken  of  as  a  part  of  “  Seces- 
siondom  ”  itself,  may  suppose  the  Presbytery 
cannot  have  had  many  sympathizers  in  tbiw 
matter.  But  “Egypt”  has  sent  more  men 
into  the  army  than  any  other  section,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population.  In  several  countiet, 
we  were  informed  by  good  authority,  every 
third  man  luxs  enlisted.'  We  shall  certainly 
claim  something  on  the  score  of  patriotism 
hereafter.  Indeed,  such  is  the  ardor  of  our 
citizens  for  the  war,  that  several  important 
churches  have  lost  nearly  all  their  male  mem¬ 
bers  by  enlistment.  Our  leading  Elders  in 
the  churches  of  Pana,  Centralia,  and  Carbon- 
dale,  have  gone  as  Colonels,  Captains,  Quarter¬ 
masters,  &c.,  &c.,  taking  hosts  with  them. 
Will  any  at  the  East  set  this  down  as  another 
bad  mark  against  Alton  Presbytery  7 

As  you  recommend  brevity  to  all  your  cor¬ 
respondents,  let  this  report  of  a  meeting  much 
enjoyed,  and  long  to  be  remembered,  suffice. 

PBESBTTEn. 

[Fob  Thi  Etahgiur.J 
ABRAEAHIC  AND  CHRISTIAN. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  scene  witnessed  in 
a  Christian  eanctnary,  is  that  which  exists  when 
many  are  gathered  around  its  altar,  to  make  a 
public  consecration  of  themselves  to  the  Lord  and 
His  service. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  was  that  which  we 
witnessed  last  Sabbath.  Eleven  infants — all 
less  than  a  year  old — were  brought  by  their  pa¬ 
rents  to  the  altar,  around  which  they  worshipped, 
and  committed  to  the  power  of  the  everlasting 
covenant  The  baptismal  circle  was  large  and 
complete  from  side  to  side  of  the  pulpit; — a 
“  bow  of  promise,”  concerning  several  things  to 
be  fulfilled  in  days  to  come.  The  scene  was  one 
of  tearful  solemnity — “  calm  and  serene  the  hour.” 
It  occurred  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  sanctuary. 
Why  should  our  baptisms,  so  many  of  them,  be 
on  some  week-day,  and  in  the  lecture  room— or 
in  private  dwellings  7  Why  need  we  be  charge¬ 
able  of  being  ashamed  of  either  our  sulijects  or 
our  mode,  by  doing  this  thing  in  a  corner  7  Let 
the  pastor,  as  in  the  instance  referred  to,  set  forth 
as  distinctly  as  may  be,  “  the  reason  why  we  bap¬ 
tize  children,”  and  none  will  retire  sneering 
about  “  Baby  Sprinkling.”  And  if,  when  so  many 
are  brought  at  a  time,  one  chances  to  cry,  so 
slight  a  circumstance  will  not  commit  the  whole 
scene  to  the  dominion  of  impropriety. 

It  should  be  expected  that  children  will  be 
children,  as  related  to  religious  things.  The  fact 
of  their  being  childish,  should  not  prevent  their 
entering  upon  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the 
Church,  in  a  manner  that  riiall  at  the  same  time 
be  most  evident  to  tbe  world,  most  sacredly  com¬ 
mit  parents  to  the  duty  of  faithfulness,  and  al¬ 
low  the  whole  Church,  to  which  they  thus  be¬ 
come  connected,  to  know  who  they  are. 

'Then  let  the  pastor  in  a  subsequent  part  of  tbe 
day  tell  “  why  we  sprinkle  or  rather  “  why  we 
do  not  immerse  ” —  and  his  congregation  will 
have  the  impression  that  not  “  some  great  thing,” 
externally,  is  required  of  them  in  baptism ;  and 
they  will  not  be  troubled  about  “  taking  up  their 
Cross,”  and  “going  down  into  Jordan,”  in  o^ 
der  to  imitate  Christ,  and  answer  a  good  con¬ 
science. 

We  would  not  hear  so  much  about  “  not  be- 
lievii^  in  Infant  Baptism,”  if  we  ourselves  would 
conduct  as  if  believing  in  it.  >*• 

—  Anthony  Bums,  the  escaped  slave  whose 
case  has  excited  so  much  interest,  has  lately 
been  settled  as  pastor  of  the  colored  Baptist 
church  at  St.  Catherines,  Canada  West. 
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CJt  at  lomt. 

LFor  The  Ktahociisi.] 
THE  BIED  nr  THE  8TOBM. 

[The  following  rhymes  will  be  read  with  ee- 
pecial  pleMore  by  the  cheerful  fireside,  when 
the  rain  is  pouring,  and  winds  are  blswii^, 
without  It  will  not  at  all  detract  from  their 
ehann,  that  the  verses  are  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  by  “  The  Raven”  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. — 
Ens.  Evan.] 

I. 

One  dark  evening  in  November, 

I  was  listening  to  the  rain. 

And  I  very  well  remember 
How  it  di^ed  against  the  pane  ; 

It  did  blow  and  beat  and  rattle. 

Upon  roof  and  tree  and  wall. 

And  I  felt  for  the  poor  cattle. 

Such  as  lodged  without  a  stall. 

II. 

For  I  thought  of  beast  and  beggar. 
Wishing  both  a  snug  retreat ; 

Thought  of  beads  without  a  cover. 

On  which  storms  of  trouble  beat ; 

Thought  of  little  hearts  unfolded. 

And  of  tears  without  relief. 

When  those  windows  are  unbolted 
Through  which  childhood  pours  its  grief. 

m. 

Then  my  thoughts  were  on  the  ocean. 
Winds  above  and  waves  below. 

Where  this  night  of  dread  commotion. 
Preludes  many  a  tale  of  woe  ; 

Tes,  I  thought  of  the  poor  sailor. 

On  the  hopeless  billows  wrecked. 

And  I  prayed  the  ocean’s  Ruler 
He  the  sailor  would  protect. 

IV. 

While  I  miued,  there  came  a  rapping 
On  my  window  ;  then  it  passed ; 

Then  returned  again — a  flapping 
Longer,  louder  than  the  last. 

Twas  a  little  feathered  stranger 
Saw  my  quarters,  light  and  warn. 

And  forgetting  every  danger  • 

But  the  piteous,  pelting  storm, 

V. 

On  the  glass  did  flap  and  flatter. 

As  if  this  bis  thought  had  been. 

Though  the  words  he  could  not  utter : 

“  You  will  surely  take  me  in !  ” 

Quick  I  slipped  the  sash  before  him ; 

In  he  flew,  a  speedy  guest, 

Glad  to  find  a  shelter  o’er  him. 

Though  without  his  little  nest. 

VI. 

Said  I,  “  Birdie,  you  are  welcome. 

You  shall  lodge  with  me  to-night. 

And  tomorrow  have  your  freedom. 

If  the  morrow’s  sky  be  bright 
But  I  ceuld  net  make  him  loiter. 

Nor  appear  to  notice  me ; 

“  First,"  said  he,  “  I’ll  reoonnoiter," 

Such  a  cautious  bird  was  he. 

TH. 

Swift  he  mounted  to  the  eeiling. 

Then  be  circled  round  and  round ; 

Diving,  soaring,  darting,  wheeling. 

Till  he  dropped  upon  the  ground — 

So  he  thought,  but  ’twas  the  carpet. 

Not  the  lawn  from  which  he  rose ; 

Said  I,  “  Chippie,  now  you’re  on  it. 

Sit  and  warm  your  little  toes.” 

VIII. 

And  he  did  so ;  in  a  comer 
Nestling,  while  I  knelt  to  prayer. 

Thinking  God  had  sent  him  hither 
To  instruct  me  of  his  care. 

Sure  he  heeds  his  children’s  sorrow. 

And  will  hear  their  humble  words. 

When  he  notices  the  sparrow. 

And  takes  care  of  little  birds. 

IX. 

Soon  the  calm,  bright  Sabbath  morning 
O’er  the  earth  serenely  shone  ; 

Early,  to  the  fields  returning. 

Had  the  birdling  stranger  flown. 

While  that  day,  in  many  a  temple. 

Men  did  pruse  the  only  God, 

Was  there  not  a  hymn  more  simple 
Heard  in  heaven  from  yonder  wood  ? 

J.H. 

Orange,  N.  J. 

[For  Tn  Etahoiur.] 

OIVBR8  AND  RECBIVXHIS. 

“  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.’’ 
In  one  of  the  French  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  this  reads :  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
be  able  to  give  than  to  be  obliged  to  receive.” 
This  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  what 
is  meant,  do  you  T 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  our  only 
blessedness  is  in  giving ;  not  in  giving  our 
money  andpoesessions  alone,  but  in  giving  our 
thoughts,  our  love,  and  our  efforts;  or  in 
other  words,  in  being  interested  in  something 
out  of  ourselves.  The  whole  world  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  Givers  and  ^e  Receivers.  I  will 
show  you  a  specimen  of  each,  so  that  you  may 
judge  which  is  the  “  more  blessed.” 

Susy  Gordon  is  what  I  call  a  Receiver.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  actually  receives  more 
than  others,  for  I  am  sure  that  ahe  does  not ; 
only  that  she  would  like  to  receive  more.  She 
is  always  sranting  something  for  herself.  If 
she  sees  anything  that  she  likes,  her  first  and 
almost  only  thought  is,  I  wish  it  were  mine  I 
If  one  of  her  playmates  has  even  a  pair  of 
shoes  better  than  her  own,  her  peace  of  mind 
is  gone.  If  she  takes  a  walk— now  don’t  you 
tell  anybody,  but  it  is  a  fact — she  does  not 
think  half  so  much  of  the  fresh  air,  and  bright 
sunshine,  and  the  pleasant  things  around  her, 
as  she  does  about  herself ;  how  she  is  dressed, 
and  how  she  looks ;  and  she  even  imagines  that 
the  people  she  meets  are  saying  to  themselves, 
Wha*  a  pretty  girl  that  is !  What  a  pretty 
turban  cap  she  has!  How  well  she  walks! 
How  sweetly  she  smiles !  And  ahe  actually 
saiiles  sometimes  so  that  they  can  admire  it, 
and  walks  a  little  more  erectly  for  their 
benefit. 

At  aohool  she  wishes  to  be  everybody’s 
&verite,  and  sometimes  she  says  and  does 
far  no  other  object  than  to  make  Jeanie, 
or  Mary,  er  Helen,  like  her ;  and  I  am  afiraid 


that  she  may  possibly  sometimes  say  one 
thing  to  please  Mary,  and  another,  almost  the 
opposite,  to  please  Heleu.  She  would  not  be 
quite  satisfied  if  any  of  the  girls  did  not  think 
her  the  prettiest  and  dearest  girl  in  school. 
She  is  eager  to  know  what  others  say  about 
her,  and  has  what  she  considers  a  great  crav¬ 
ing  for  love,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is 
rather  for  admiration  and  preference.  I  think 
that  she  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  de  not  you  7 
Because,  you  see,  her  happiness  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  anything  real,  and  in  herself,  but 
only  on  what  she  can  chance  to  get  from 
others.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  she  is  not 
half  so  likely  to  get  it  as  she  would  be  if  she 
did  not  care  so  much  about  it,  for  nobody 
likes  beggars,  and  least  of  all  those  who  de¬ 
mand  our  choicest  gifts,  our  admiration  and 
love.  We  give  them  at  once,  without  their 
asking,  to  those  whom  we  think  worthy  of 
them. 

Now  there%  little  Katy  Clinton,  for  instance  ; 
you  could  no  more  help  loving  her  than  you 
could  help  loving  the  sunlight.  We  call  her 
“  Mother  Katy,”  and  “  Queen  Katy,”  because 
she  has  such  a  motherly  care  for  everybody, 
and  such  a  queenly  dignity  in  her  gifts  and 
protection.  She  pets  everything  and  every¬ 
body.  She  is  always  thinking  of  others,  im¬ 
agining  how  they  feel,  and  what  they  would 
like,  and  devising  some  little  surprising  pleas¬ 
ure  for  somebody  or  other.  Her  loving 
thoughts  go  out  like  the  sunbeams,  far  and 
wide,  and  never  come  back  to  herself,  except 
as  everything  she  looks  upon  is  made  more 
beautiful  by  them.  Dear,  little,  single-hearted, 
unconscious  Katy !  She  asked  me  once  what 
I  supposed  was  the  reason  why  everybody 
loved  her.  I  knew  very  well  that,  like  the 
little  girl  in  the  story  book,  it  was  because 
she  loved  everybody. 

Katy  is  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ;  but  it 
is  not  because  she  tries  to  be,  or  thinks  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  for  happiness  is  the  most  un¬ 
conscious  thing  in  the  world  ;  we  are  happiest 
when  we  think  least  about  it,  when  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  ourselves  away,  as  it  were,  to  something 
that  interests  us.  She  only  thinks,  Has  pussy 
had  a  good  nice  dinner  7  or  Have  the  flowers 
been  weeded  and  watered  to  make  them  fresh 
and  strong  7  or  Has  the  canary  got  a  lump  of 
sugar  to  rejoice  his  little  heart  7  or  Would 
not  Carlo  like  to  go  and  have  a  run  in  the 
park  7  “  Poor  little  Carlo,  yes,  he  shall  go !” 
She  was  very  tired  just  now,  but  she  has  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it  in  the  thought  of  giving 
him  pleasure.  ’Then  she  comes  home,  and 
tells  about  the  collars  marked  “sixpence,” 
which  she  saw  at  a  shop  window,  and  thinks 
they  would  be  very  nice  for  Bridget  and 
Sally ;  and  there  is  a  poor  little  girl  at  the 
door,  just  big  enough  for  her  old  shoes ;  may 
not  she  run  up-stairs  and  give  them  to  her  7 

Then  she  sits  down  on  the  ottoman,  with 
Carlo  at  her  feet,  and  ahe  talks  to  him,  and 
now  and  then  sings  a  little  to  herself,  whMe 
she  is  making  a  pincushion  for  Mary  Parker, 
like  her  own,  which  Mary  thought  so  pretty. 
By-and-bye  'she  springs  up,  and  throws  her 
arms  around  her  mother’s  neck,  and  kisses 
her,  and  strokes  her  mother’s  forehead  with 
her  dear  little  fist  hand,  and  then  runs  back  to 
her  seat.  When  anything  is  wanted  from  up¬ 
stairs,  Katy  is  always  the  one  to  go  for  it.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  should  be  imposed 
upon  one  of  these  days,  she  is  so  ready  to  do 
everything  for  everybody ;  but  then  she  will 
not  care,  and  perhaps  she  will  not  know  it. 
She  shall  not  be,  if  I  am  there.  Her  whole  day 
is  filled  up  with  those  sweet  little  acts  of  love, 
and  at  night  when  she  goes  to  bed,  her  head 
is  full  of  happy  thoughts  of  the  dear  Saviour 
and  the  holy  angels,  and  she  goes  to  sleep, 
feeling  safe  and  happy,  giving  out  her  loving, 
thankful,  trusting  thoughts,  till  they  are  lest 
in  happy  drewns. 

Now  which  do  you  think  is  the  happier,  the 
Giver  or  the  Receiver  7 


decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

The  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  those 
of  which,  to  use  Hallam’s  words,  a  contrary 
result  would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama 
of  the  world  in  all  its  subsequent  scenes,  are 
numbered  as  fifteen  by  Professor  Cres^,  who 
fills  the  chair  of  Ancient  and  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  London.  They  are  the 
grand  subjects  of  two  volumes  by  him,  and 
are : 

1.  The  Battle  of  Marathon,  fought  490  B. 
C.,  in  which  the  Greeks,  under  Themistooles, 
defeated  the  Persians  under  Darius,  thereby 
turning  back  the  tide  of  Asiatic  invasion, 
which  else  would  have  swept  over  Eurirae. 

2.  The  Battle  of  Syracuse,  416  B.  C.,  in 
which  the  Athenian  power  was  broken,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  saved  from  Greek  do¬ 
minion. 

3.  The  Battle  of  Arbela,  331  B.  C.,  in  which 
Alexander,  by  a  defeat  of  Darius,  established 
hie  power  in  Asia,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
European  civiliration,  produced  an  effect 
which  may  yet  be  traced  there. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Metaurus,  fought  208  B.  C., 
the  Romans  under  the  Consul  Nero,  defeating 
the  Carthagenians,  under  Hasdrubal,  and  by 
which  the  supremacy  of  the  great  Republic 
was  established. 

5.  The  victory  of  Armenius,  A.  D.  8,  over 
the  Roman  leader  Yerus,  which  secured  Gaul 
from  Roman  domination. 

6.  The  Battle  of  Chalons,  A.  D.  461,  in 
which  Actius  defeated  Attila,  the  Hub,  the 
self-etyled  “  Scourge  of  God,”  and  saved  Eu¬ 
rope  from  entire  devastation. 

7.  The  Battle  of  Tours,  A.  D.  735,  in  which 
Charles  Martel,  by  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens, 
averted  the  Mohammedan  yoke  from  Europe. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  A.  D.  1066,  in 
which  William  of  Normandy  was  victorious 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon  Harold,  and  the  result 
of  which  was  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Nor¬ 
man  nation,  which  is  now  dominant  in  the 
world. 

9.  The  Battle  of  Orleans,  A.  D.  1429,  in 
which  the  English  were  defeated,  and  the  in¬ 
dependent  existence  of  France  secured. 

10.  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  A. 
D.  1588,  which  crushed  the  hopes  of  Papacy 
in  England. 

11.  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  A.  D.  1704,  in 
which  Marlborough,  by  the  defeat  of  Tidlard, 
broke  the  power  and  crushed  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Louis  XIY. 

12.  The  defeat  of  Charles  XH.  by  Peter  the 
Grei^  at  Pultowa,  A.  D.  1709,  which  secured 
the  stebility  of  the  Muscovite  Elmpire. 

13.  The  Battle  of  Baraton,  A.  D.  1777,  in 
whidi  Gen.  Gates  deflated  Burgoyne,  and 
which  decided  ^e  contest  in  mvor  of  the 
American  Revolutionists,  by  making  Franee 
their  ally,  and  other  European  powers  friendly 
to  them. 


14.  The  Battle  of  Valmy,  A.  D.  1792,  in 
which  the  Continental  allies,  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  were  defeated  by  the  French, 
under  Dumouriez  ;  without  which  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  been  stayed. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  hopelessly  defeated 
Napoleon,  and  saved  Europe  from  his  grasping 
ambition.  [Or  put  back  Europe  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  its  progress  toward  liberty  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  nationdity,  which  was  only  recovered 
by  the  battle  of  ^olferino.  {?)] 


A  GOOD  DAY’S  WORK. 

‘  I’ve  done  one  good  day’s  work,  if  I  never 
do  another,’  said  Mr.  Barlow,  rubbing  his 
bauds  together  briskly,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  felt  very  much  pleased  with  himself. 

‘And  so  have  I.”  Mrs.  Barlow’s  voice  was 
in  a  lower  tone,  and  less  exultant,  yet  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  spirit  at  peace  with  itself. 

‘  Let  us  compare  notes,’  said  Mr.  Barlow,  in 
the  confident  manner  of  one  who  knows  that 
triumph  will  be  on  his  side,  ‘  and  see  which 
has  done  the  best  day’s  work.’ 

‘  You,  of  course,’  returned  the  gentle-heart¬ 
ed  wife. 

‘We,  shall  se.e.  Let  the  history  of  your 
day’s  doings  precede  mine.’ 

‘  No,’  said  Mrs.  Barlow,  ‘  you  shall  give  the 
first  experience.’ 

‘  Very  well.’  And,  full  of  his  subject,  Mr. 
Barlow  began : 

‘  You  remember  the  debt  of  Warfield,  about 
which  I  spoke  a  few  days  ago  7’ 

‘  Yes.’ 

‘  I  considered  it  desperate — would  have  sold 
out  my  interest  at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar 
when  I  left  home  this  morning.  Now  the 
whole  claim  is  secure.  I  had  to  scheme  a 
little.  It  was  sharp  practice.  But  the  thing 
is  done.  I  don’t  believe  that  another  creditor 
of  Warfield  will  get  a  third  of  his  claim. 

‘  The  next  operation,’ continued  Mr.  Barlow, 

‘  I  consider  quite  as  good.  About  a  year  ago 
I  took  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Erie  county,  for 
debt,  at  a  valuation  of  five  dollars  an  acre.  I 
sold  it  to-day  for  ten.  I  don’t  think  the  man 
knew  just  what  he  was  buying.  He  called  to 
see  me  about  it,  and  I  asked  ten  dollars  an 
acre  at  a  venture,  when  he  promptly  laid 
down  one  hundred  dollars  to  bind  the  bargain. 
If  I  should  never  see  him  again,  I  am  all  right. 
That  is  transaction  number  two.  Number 
three  is  as  pleasant  to  remember.  I  sold  a 
lot  of  goods,  almost  a  year  out  of  date,  to  a 
young  country  merchant,  for  cash.  He  thinks 
he  has  a  bargain ;  and  perhaps  he  has ;  but 
I  would  have  let  them  go  at  any  time  during 
the  past  six  months  at  a  loss  of  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  thought  the  sale  a  desirable  one. 

‘  Now,  there  is  my  good  day’s  work,  Jenny, 
and  it  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  I  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  being,  upon  the  whole,  a 
pretty  bright  sort  of  a  man,  and  bound  to  go 
through.  Let  us  have  your  story  now.’ 

The  face  of  Mrs.  Barlow  flushed  slightly. 
Her  husband  waited  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  said : 

‘  Let  ns  hear  of  the  yards  of  stitching,  and 
the  piles  of  good  things  made — ’ 

‘  No — nothing  of  that,’  answered  Mrs.  Bar- 
low,  with  a  sli^t  vail  of  feeling  covering  her 
pleasant  voice.  ‘  I  had  another  meaning  when 
I  spoke  of  having  accomplished  a  good  day’s 
work.  And  now,  as  stiy  doings  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  yours,  I  think  of  declining 
their  rehearsal.’ 

‘A  bargain  is  a  bargain,  Jenny,’  said  Mr. 
Barlow.  ‘  Word-keeping  is  a  cardinal  virtue. 
So  let  your  story  be  told.  You  have  done  a 
good  day’s  work  in  your  own  estimation,  for 
you  said  so.  Go  on,  I  am  all  attention.’ 

Mrs.  Barlow  still  hesitated.  But  after  a 
little  more  urging,  ^e  began  her  story  of  a 
ood  day’s  work.  Her  voice  was  a  little  sub- 
ued,  and  there  was  an  evident  shrinking 
from  the  subject  about  which  she  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  speak. 

‘  I  resolved  last  night,’  said  she,  ‘  after  pass¬ 
ing  some  hours  of  self-examination  and  self- 
upbraidings,  that  I  would,  for  one  day,  try  to 
possess  my  soul  in  patience.  And  this  day 
has  been  the  trial-day.  Shall  I  go  on  7’ 

Mrs.  Barlow  looked  up  with  a  timid,  half- 
bashful  air  at  her  husband.  She  did  not  meet 
his  eyes,  for  he  had  turned  them  partly  away. 

‘  Yes,  dear  Jenny,  go  on.’  The  husband’s 
buoyancy  of  tone  was  gone.  In  its  place  was 
something  tender  and  pensive. 

‘  Little  Eddy  was  unusually  fretful  this 
morning,  as  you  will  remember.  He  seemed 
perverse,  I  thought — cross,  as  we  call  it.  I 
was  tempted  to  speak  harshly  two  or  three 
times ;  but,  remembering  my  good  resolution, 
I  put  on  the  armor  of  patience,  and  never  let 
him  hear  a  tone  of  my  voice  that  was  not  a 
loving  tone.  Dear  little  fellow  1  When  I 
went  to  wash  him,  after  breakfast,  I  found  just 
behind  one  of  his  ears  a  small  inflamed  boil. 
It  has  made  him  slightly  feverish  and  worri¬ 
some  all  day.  0  wasn’t  I  glad  that  patience 
had  ruled  my  spirit ! 

‘  After  you  wont  away  to  the  store,  Mary 
got  into  one  of  her  bad  humors.  She  didn’t 
want  to  go  to  school,  to  begin  with ;  then  she 
couldn’t  find  her  slate ;  and  then  her  shoe 
pinched  her.  I  felt  very  much  annoyed ;  but 
recalling  my  good[resolution,  I  met  her  irrita¬ 
tion  with  calmness,  her  wilfulness  with  patient 
admonition,  her  stubborn  temper  with  gentle 
rebt^e  ;  and  so  I  conquered.  She  kissed  me, 
and  started  for  school  with  a  cheerful  coun¬ 
tenance,  her  elate  in  her  satchel,  and  the 
pinching  shoe  unheeded.  And  so  I  had  my 
reward. 

‘  But  my  trials  were  not  over.  Some  extra 
washing  was  needed.  So  I  called  Ellen,  and 
t«14  her  that  Mary  would  require  a  frock  and 
two  pairs  of  drawers  to  be  washed  out,  the 
baby  some  slips,  and  you  some  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  A  saucy  refusal  leaped  from  the 
girl’s  quick  tongue,  and  indignant  words  to 
mine.  Patience !  patience !  whispered  a  small 
still  voice.  I  stifled,  with  an  effort,  my  feel¬ 
ings,  restrained  my  speech,  and  controlled  my 
countenance.  Very  calmly,  as  to  all  exterior 
signs,  did  I  look  into  Ellen’s  face,  until  sho 
dropped  her  eyes  to  the  floor  in  confusion. 

‘  ‘  You  must  have  forgotten  yourself,’  said  I, 
with  some  dignity  of  manner,  yet  without  a 
sign  of  irritation.  She  was  humbled  at  once ; 
confessed  the  wrong,  and  bogged  my  pardon. 
I  forgave  her,  after  reproof,  and  she  went  back 
to  the  kitchen,  something  wiser,  I  think,  than 
when  I  summoned  her.  The  washing  I  re¬ 
quired  has  been  done,  and  well  done ;  and  the 
girl  has  seemed  all  day  as  if  she  were  endeav¬ 
oring  to  atone,  by  kindness  and  service,  for 
that  hasty  speech.  If  I  mistake  not,  we  were 
both  improved  by  the  discipline  through 
which  we  passed. 

‘  Other  trials  I  have  had  through  the  day. 
Some  of  them  quite  as  severe  as  the  few  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  the  armor  of  patience  was 
whole  when  the  sun  went  down.  I  was  able 
to  possess  my  soul  in  peace,  and  the  conquest 
of  self  has  made  me  happier.  This  is  my 
good  day’s  work.  It  may  not  seem  much  in 
your  eyes.’ 

Mr.  Barlow  did  not  look  up  nor  speak  as  the 
voice  of  his  wife  grew  sUent.  She  waited  al¬ 
most  a  minute  for  his  response.  Then  he 
bent  forward,  suddenly,  and  kissed  her,  saying 
as  he  did  so  : 

‘  Mine  was  work,  yours  a  battle — mine  suo- 
cess,  yours  conquest— mine  easy  toU,  yours 
heroism!  Jenny, dear,  since  you  have  been 
talking,  I  have  thought  thus :  My  good  work 
has  soiled  my  garments,  while  yours  are  with¬ 
out  a  stain,  and  white  as  angel-robes.  Loving 
monitor !  may  your  lesson  of  to-night  make 
me  a  better  man.  Your  good  day’s  work 
gives  a  two-fold  blessing  1’ 


Sdetttifir  Isfful 

Collieries-— The  total  number  of  collieries  in 
Great  Britain,  at  present,  is  estimated  at  2654 ; 
of  these,  1943  are  in  England,  235  in  Wales, 
405  in  Scotland,  and  71  in  Ireland.  In  1857 
the  coal  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  ex¬ 
ceeded  65,000,000  tons.  The  value,  at  the 
pit’s  mouth,  of  the  quantity  annually  raised, 
is  estimated  at  £16,700,000,  and  its  mean  an¬ 
nual  value,  when  consumed,  at  about  £20,- 
000,000.  Besides  this  sum,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  iron  extracted  yearly  from  the  coals 
raised  is  worth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
fourteen  ^  and  a  half  millions  sterling.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  the  trade  is  supposed 
to  exceed  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  ster¬ 
ling.  In  185i  the  number  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  coal  mines  was  219,000 ;  at 
present  there  are  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion. — Mechanics'  Magazine. 

Another  Burning  Oil  Well. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Bufialo  Repress  writes  that  a  short 
time  ago  a  fountain  well  was  opened  on  the 
Blood  farm,  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Oil 
creek,  in  Venango  county.  A  stream  of  oil 
four  inches  through  spouted  some  sixty  feet 
into  the  air  before  the  workmen  could  re¬ 
move  their  tools,  and,  quick  as  lightning,  burst 
into  flame  by  the  engine  fire.  For  several 
days  it  burned  without  any  diminution  of 
force,  a  perfect  column  of  fire  and  smoke. 
No  persons  were  seriously,  though  some  were 
slightly,  burned  by  the  explosion. 

The  Age  of  the  Onano  Seponti _ Mons.  Bous- 

singault,  the  celebrated  French  chemist,  in  a 
late  paper  contributed  to  the  Academy  of 
Science,  shows  that  the  age  of  modern  allu¬ 
vions  does  not  extend  beyond  historical  times, 
whereas  eld  alluvions  date  from  the  period 
immediately  preceding  that  at  which  man  first 
began  to  inhabit  the  earth  ;  so  that  the  gua¬ 
noes  or  cormorants,  and  other  allied  birds, 
which  deposit  guano,  must  have  existed  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  before  man,  seeing  that  the 
lower  layer  of  guan*  is  sometimes  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  in  depth,  whils  the  old  alluvial 
crust  above  it  has  a  thickness  of  upwards  of 
three  yards. 

Improvement  in  Street  Lanteru. — Le  Genie 
Industriel  gives  an  account  of  improvements 
in  street  lanterns,  for  which  a  patent  has  been 
secured  in  Belgium,  by  M.  Jobard,  of  Brussels. 
He  places  metallic  mirrors  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  lantern,  at  the  proper  angle  to  reflect 
the  light  which  now  goes  upward  into  the 
sky  down  into  the  street. 

Cotton  in  India. — It  is  beyond  all  question 
that  from  India  alone,  if  means  of  transport 
and  irrigation  were  provided  for,  enough 
cotton  could  be  procured  to  supply  the  Eng¬ 
lish  demand.  And,  as  we  see  by  a  recent 
communication  of  the  Governor-General  of 
India  to  his  Council,  the  necessary  steps  to 
this  end  are  immediately  to  be  taken.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  about  6,000,000  of 
acres  under  cotton  cultivation,  which  produced 
in  1858, 1,118,624,012  pounds  of  cotton.  In 
India  the  acreage  is  24,000,000,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  annual  production,  2,432,395,875  pounds 
— more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  United 
States.  But  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
this  is  used  by  the  natives.  In  1858,  of  the 
immense  quantity  named,  England  only  took 
132,722,576  pounds.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  increase  in  price  which  will  follow 
the  decreased  supply  from  America  will  cause 
more  Indian  cotton  to  be  immediately  bought. 

Adulteration  in  Silk  Fabrioi. —  Whatis  JtUe? 
is  a  question  often  asked  by  the  general 
reader.  This  article,  well  known  to  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  recent  great  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  a 
rather  unsafe  article  to  stoAr  away,  on  account 
of  its  easy  ignition  and  tendency  to  sponta¬ 
neous  combustion.  It  is  also  unsafe  in  an¬ 
other  particular,  for  it  is  the  great  adultera¬ 
tion  of  silk.  Jute  is  the  fibre  of  a  species  of 
hemp  (botanically  speaking  the  corchorus 
captnlaras)  which  is  grown  in  the  East  Indies, 
chiefly  in  Bengal.  The  same  class  of  men 
who  put  shoddy  into  cloth,  logwood  into  a 
villainous  compound,  and  then  call  it  port 
wine,  adulterate  silk  with  jute.  It  has  a  lus¬ 
trous,  silky  appearance,  and  the  fraud  is  not 
easily  detected.  A  recent  English  writer  in 
the  Technologist  says  that,  thanks  to  jute,  there 
is  scarcely  a  piece  of  sound  genuine  silk 
woven  in  the  country,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  so-called  silk  fabrics,  instead  of  last¬ 
ing  from  generation  to  generation — as  they 
did  in  the  times  of  our  grandmothers  and 
great-grandmothers — barely  last  the  brief 
period  of  the  latest  new  fashion.  The  reason 
of  this  is  evident — for  in  preparing  this  fibre 
for  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  cause  it  to 
almost  putrefy  in  order  to  develop  the  fine 
silky  character  so  much  valued  in  the  jute  in¬ 
tended  for  export.  In  India  the  cloth  made 
from  the  fibre  is  much  stronger  and  more 
durable,  because  they  do  not  Uke  such  care 
in  steeping  it  for  home  consumption.  In  Ure’s 
“Philosophy  of  Manufacture”  (newest  edi¬ 
tion)  a  writer  says  of  jute  “  that  it  is  mixed 
with  the  cotton  warps  of  cheap  broadcloths, 
and  also  with  silk,  and  from  its  lustre,  can 
scarcely  be  detected.”  Why  cannot  jute  be 
turned  to  more  honorable  and  useful  purposes 
than  adulteration  ?  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  says 
that  its  “  production  admits  of  unlimited  ex¬ 
tension,  and  who  knows  but  the  great  paper- 
rag  and  the  cotton  question  may  be  somewhat 
solved  by  jute  7” — Journal  of  Commerce. 

Bail  to  Ephesni. — Among  the  Railway  re¬ 
ports  which  are  found  in  the  English  papers, 
none  strikes  the  reader  with  more  astonish¬ 
ment  than  that  which  is  headed  Ottoman,  or 
Smyrna  to  Aidin.  This  line,  extending  from 
Smyrna  into  the  interior,  and  designed  to 
bring  into  that  city  a  vast  amount  of  produce 
now  transported  wholly  by  camels,  reaches 
some  thirty-seven  miles,  and  is  doing  a  fair 
businees  in  the  way  of  freight.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Company,  held  in  London  on  the  27th 
ult.,  the  Chairman,  Sir  MacdonaldiStephenson, 
announced  that  in  about  a  month  the  line 
woifld  be  extended  ten  mUes,  and  afterward 
ten  more,  making  fifty  in  all ;  this  last  ten  be¬ 
ing  a  deviation  from  the  original  line,  by 
which  they  would  reach  no  less  important  a 
place  than  Ephesus.  The  cool,  business  way 
of  taking  the  thing  over,  is  quite  refreshing 
to  men  of  sentiment.  Not  a  word  about  Diana, 
or  any  other  goddess  of  ancient  times ;  no¬ 
thing  on  the  subject  of  temples ;  no  allusion 
to  Paul,  or  John,  or  the  grave  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  not  even  a  passing  reflection  on  Deme¬ 
trius,  whose  business  brought  much  gain  to 
the  people  of  Ephesus,  and  might  be  remem¬ 
bered  at  an  Ephesian  railway  meeting. 

Cut  effthe  back  ligt  of  your  obairi.— I  will  tell 
you  a  secret  worth  knowing.  A  thousand  things 
not  worth  half  as  much  have  been  patented  and 
elevated  into  a  business. 

It  is  this.  If  you  cut  off  the  back  legs  of  your 
chairs  so  that  the  back  part  of  the  seat  shall  be 
two  inches  lower  than  the  front  part,  it  will 
greatly  relieve  the  fatigue  of  sitting,  and  keep  your 
spine  in  much  better  shape. 

The  principal  fatigue  in  sitting  comes  from  your 
sliding  forward,  and  thus  straining  the  ligaments 
and  muscles  in  the  small  of  the  back.  The  ex¬ 
pedient  I  have  advised  will  obviate  this  tendency, 
and,  as  I  have  suggested,  add  greatly  to  ^he  com¬ 
fort  and  healthfulness  of  the  sitting  posture. 

'The  front  edge  of  a  chair  should  not  be  more 
than  fifteen  inches  high,  for  the  average  man,  nor 
more  than  fourteen  for  the  average  woman.  The 
average  chair  is  now  seventeen  inches  high  for  all, 
which  no  amount  of  slanting  in  the  seat  can  make 
comfortable. — Dr.  Dio  Lnsis. 


To  Clean  Faint — Smear  a  piece  of  flannel  in 
common  whiting,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of 
common  paste,  in  warm  water.  Rub  the  sur¬ 
face  to  be  cleaned  quite  briskly,  and  wash  off 
with  pure  celd  water.  Grease  spots  will,  in 
this  way,  be  almost  instantly  removed,  as  well 
as  other  filth,  and  the  paint  will  retain  its 
brilliancy  and  beauty  unimpaired. 

Lake  Superior  Minerals  for  the  World’s  Fair. — 
The  Lake  Superior  Miner  says  : 

Alfred  Mears,  Esq.,  is  now  packing  one  of 
the  best  selected  cabinets  ever  sent  from  this 
country  for  shipment  to  the  approaching  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London. 

It  will  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  F.  A.  Artault,  our  Commissioner  to  the 
great  Fair,  and  by  him  exposed  with  his  own 
selection  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  tens  of  thou- 
sand8,who  will  doubtless  look  with  incredulous 
eyes  on  the  lumps  and  chips  of  native  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  still  more  curious  and  interesting 
nuggets  and  crystallizations  of  native  silver 
they  contain. 

Mr.  Mears’  cabinet  will  contain  over  200 
specimens,  many  of  them  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen — not  of  the  most  value  intrinsically, 
but  containing  the  greatest  variety  of  the 
“  freaks  of  Nature  in  her  solitary  abodes.” 

The  «  Merrimac  ”  as  a  Rebel  Battering  Bam. 
— Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Merri¬ 
mac  was  partially  burned  and  then  sunk  at 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Gosport 
Navy  Yard  last  Spring,  by  the  ordbr  of  our 
Government,  to  prevent  the  stores  therein 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Secession¬ 
ists.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  steam  frigates 
in  our  Navy,  3,200  tons  burthen  and  carrying 
40  large  guns.  She  was  built  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1855. 

We  have  had  accounts  from  time  to  time 
that  the  Secessionists  had  succeeded  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  Merrimac,  and  were  repairing  her. 
But  the  most  veracious  that  we  have  seen  is 
furnished  the  Scientific  American  by  a  me¬ 
chanic  who  recently  returned  from  Norfolk 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  who  says  he  work¬ 
ed  for  some,  time  on  the  vessel.  He  states 
that  her  hull  has  been  cut  down  to  within 
three  feet  of  her  light-water  mark,  and  a 
bomb-proof  house  built  on  her  gun  deck,  and 
that  she  is  not  iron  plated  as  yet.  Her  bow 
and  stern  have  been  steel  clad  with  a  project¬ 
ing  angle  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  piercing 
a  vessel.  Her  armament  consists  of  four 
11-inch  navy  guns  on  each  side,  with  one  100- 
pounder  Armstrong  at  the  bow  and  stem. 
She  has  no  masts,  and  only  a  pilot-house  and 
smoke-stack  are  to  be  seen  above  the  bomb¬ 
proof  deck.  Her  bomb-proof  is  three  inches 
thick  and  made  of  wrought  iron.  If  the 
Secessionists  get  her  within  reach  of  either 
of  Rodman’s  big  guns,  the  15-inch  or  the  12- 
inch  rifled  cannon,  it  will  afford  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  try  the  effect  of  that  ordnance  on 
the  3-inch  plates  of  her  bomb-proof. 

Rapid  Prodaction  of  Rifled  Cannon. — ^The  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  so  much  increased  at  the 
Phoenixville  Iron  Works,  Pa.,  that  five  finish¬ 
ed  wrought  iron  rifled  cannons  are  turned  out 
daily.  The  number  already  completed  is 
eighty.  A  regular  trial  of  the  strength  and 
power  of  these  guns  is  to  be  made  in  a  short 
time,  at  the  Works.  The  capacity  of  the  Iron 
Works  for  rolling  the  cannons  «id  tumkig 
them  out  in  the  rough,  is  equal  to  about  fif¬ 
teen  per  day,  and  a  number  have  to  be  finish¬ 
ed  outside. 


PATIENCE.  ] 

The  word  cannot  be  too  frequently  impress¬ 
ed  on  the  mind  in  the  present  atate  of  the 
country.  Within  the  past  three  weeks  there 
has  been  a  manifest  revival  of  the  civilian  cry 
for  something  to  be  done.  Two  or  three 
prominent  newspapers  have  occupied  them¬ 
selves  with  an  alternation  of  articles,  one  day 
demanding  an  onward  movement,  the  next 
day  condemning  army  and  navy  for  some  dis¬ 
aster,  or  reported  failure.  This  style  of  article 
is  designed  to  cater  to  the  impatient  feeling  of 
the  people,  and  is  damaging  on  that  very  ac¬ 
count  to  the  public  cause. 

Let  us  study  to  be  calm,  and  to  wait  with 
patience  the  course  of  events.  It  is  no  part 
of  the  business  of  men  who  stay  at  home  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  country  or  to  advise 
how  to  fight  them.  If  any  man  is  fired  with 
military  ambition  to  direct  a  campaign  or  con¬ 
quer  a  force  of  the  enemy,  let  him  volunteer 
and  go  to  the  war  and  do  the  thing  in  his  own 
proper  person.  But  if  he  stays  at  home  let 
him  be  content  to  receive  the  news  of  what 
the  soldiers  are  doing,  and  permit  every  sol¬ 
dier  and  every  officer  to  bo  answerable  to  his 
superior  only.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  country 
in  a  time  like  this,  that  the  soldier  on  the 
battle-field  is  answerable  to  self-appointed 
courts  of  examination  in  remote  cities,  who 
try  him  on  the  loose  evidence  of  the  tele¬ 
graph. 

We  have  again  and  again  urged  on  our 
readers  the  idea  that  the  war  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  years.  We  trust  not. 
But  no  man  can  foresee  how  long  a  struggle 
of  this  kind  will  continue.  In  comparing  it 
with  other  wars  we  may  learn  lessons  of  pa¬ 
tience.  Who  has  forgotten  the  terrible  exer¬ 
cise  of  patience  that  England  was  compelled 
to  endure  in  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  of 
the  Crimea  7  For  two  years  there  was  one 
constant  story  of  blundering,  defeat,  and  dis¬ 
aster.  The  best  blood  of  the  island  soldiers 
was  poured  out  on  the  bleak  hills  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula.  Men  of  high  rank  and  men  of  low 
rank,  the  sons  of  the  titled  and  wealthy,  the 
sons  of  the  cotton  spinner,  the  miner,  and  the 
navvy,  lay  down  together  in  grim  rows  by 
thousands  under  the  frozen  earth  before  the 
British  army  was  in  condition  to  do  its  or¬ 
dinary  work. 

Fraud  on  Government,  red  tape  contract 
jobbing,  and  all  that  we  now  complain  of  in 
America,  characterized  that  entire  war.  Offi¬ 
cers  Md  their  soldiers  into  all  sorts  of  traps, 
out  of  which  the  survivors  escaped  as  by 
miracles.  The  work  was  accomplished  at  last 
and  Sebastopol  fell. 

We  have  had  but  a  few  months  of  this  ex¬ 
perience.  We  have  a  war  before  us  whose 
magnitude  we  are  now  capable  of  estimating. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  skill  of  our 
principal  generals,  or  the  steady  improvement 
of  the  army  in  discipline,  education,  and 
ability.  But  the  skilful  soldier  wants  some¬ 
thing  besides  force  and  discipline.  He  may 
have  the  superior  army,  the  greatest  amount 
of  artillery,  and  the  best  arms,  he  may  in  fact 
be  apparently  in  all  respects  the  master  of 
his  enemy,  but  be  is  not  satisfied  unless  with 
all  this  be  has  opportunity.  He  may  wait 
weeks,  months,  for  this  all-important  necessity. 
He  will  endeavor  to  create  it  himself,  and  he 
may  fail.  But  if  he  is  pnadent,  he  will  if 
necessary  submit  to  many  failures,  but  he  will 
never  risk  the  fate  of  the  nation  on  a  great 
battle  without  being  master  of  the  time. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter  small  reverses, 
even  such  sorrowful  events  as  that  at  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Ferry,  become  comparatively  insig^nifi- 
cant  parts  of  the  great  movement  They  are 
in  themselves  distressing,  but  they  will  occur 
constantly  in  the  course  of  the  war.  When 
two  vast  armies  are  waiting,  each  in  hopes  to 
be  able  to  command  the  opportunity  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  engagement,  every  stratagem  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  position  or  force  of  the  enemy  will 
be  attended  with  risk,  and  there  will  be  occa¬ 
sional  loss.  But  the  patience  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  nation  in  times  like  these,  will 
-l^revent  the  deprediion  which  such  disasters 
are  likely  to  produce,  and  will  discountenance 
the  publication  of  discouraging  and  despond¬ 
ing  comments. — Journal  Commerce. 
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JAQHES  BBOTHEBB, 

{succEaaoaa  to  jobs  jeguK,) 

MaDofactore  pore  Grape  Wines  for  Commaaion  aaS  Ms^ 
dual  uses,  as  a  special  supply  for  the  Communioe  tsMS, 
the  purity  of  which  may  be  eonlldently  retied  upee.  IHV* 
ing  been  tested  and  approved  of  by  the  religious  paMtsCir 
a  number  of  years. 

For  sale  by  Piachet,  Brewen  St  Seabnry,  214  MSSS 
street,  New  York ;  Warner  h  Ray,  Ctiea,  N.  Y. ;  Bosh,  MS 
&  Robinseo,  Druggists,  184  Greenwich  street.  New  YSrkJ 
Halsey  a  Kiag,  168  Clark  street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  ^agseMlI 
different  aeetioos,  and  by  the  sabsoribers  at  WaahlBglsn- 
viUe,  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 

^  JAfiVKS  BROTHMBS* 


CHALLE]VG£.-«t 

Sanford’s  Challenge  Heaters! 

Portable,  in  brick,  or  as  a  FireplRoa 
Heater.— The  most  powerful  heaters  known  for 

warming  several  apartments  with  pure  hot-air,  and  by  SSly 
one  fire,  auited  for  DWELLINOS,  CHURCHES,  SCHOOIA,  TM- 
SEIS,  sc.  Send  for  book  containing  full  description,  SM  SB 
overwhelming  mass  of  testimony. 

Sanford’s  Mammoth,  or  Oloba 
Heaters,  of  great  power  and  economy  of  fual, 
for  all  places  where  much  beat  is  wanted. 

The  Cosmopolite,  or  Qs8>BtLmiilC 
Parlor  Badiator  and  Ventilator,  ta- 

troduced  a  year  ago,  is  aow  taking  the  lead,  because  4f  iW 
low  price,  neat  appearance,  ease  ef  management,  UMB 
amount  of  pleasant  beat,  and  ASTONISHING  EXXINOMT  Gw 
FUEL.  _ 

fl^Another  Ctialleng^e.-W 
The  ChaUenge  Eitchen  Baagaf* 

with  two  ovens,  with  or  without  water  backs,  to  set  ia  Sfo* 
place,  or  out  in  a  room  on  feet,  are  arranged  for  oselsr 
wood,  have  extra  large  ovens  that  bake  quickly  and  evsBly, 
NEWER  FAILING  TO  BROWN  ON  THE  BOTTOH.  The/  «• 
very  esonomical  of  fuel,  and  are,  in  short,  considered  IhS 
best  by  all  who  know  them. 

The  Beacon  Light  Summer  and  WlM« 

ter  Bange,  with  six  boiler  holes,  a  perfect  sr- 
ticle  of  low  price,  and  adapted  to  do  a  great  amout  et 
work  ;  It  has  one  large  oven  ;  roasting  can  be  dose  St  MS 
end,  or  sad-irons  heated  while  the  entire  boiling  space  Ef  hi 
use.  Very  economical  of  fuel,  either  coal  or  wood. 

Full  descriptions  of  all  of  the  above,  and  testimonials  flr- 
en,  by  tbs  manufacturers, 

SANFORD,  TRlfSLOW  Ac  OO., 

239  and  241  Water  street.  New  Terg, 
wbe  make  also  a  large  variety  of  OOOEONG  and  H1A1DN} 
STOVES,  auited  to  every  need. 
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THE  N.  Y.  EVANGELIST, 

on  or  m 

OLDHTT,  LARGEST,  AND  BEST  REUGIODS  AND  FAHRr 
NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATB. 

It  has  been  established 

score  than  Thirty  Tears. 

Among  its  Regular  Contributors  are  seme  of  thn  thll 
Writers  in  the  Cenntry.  It  furnishes  all 

I  Ete  of  USteet 

and 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


iGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT 

is  read  with  interest  by  Farmers  and  all  who  art  (had  SI 
Gardening,  while  its  fuU  and  excellent 

Bepartment 

Is  the  special  delight  of  the  Cmou  at  Hon.  It  hi  IM 

A  COMPLETE  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER! 

But  its  chief  distinction  is  as  ■ 

l^eltgtous  Journal, 

Giving  from  week  to  week  the  Intest  and  FiUett  H 
UGIODS  INTELUGENCE,  REPORTS  OF  RBVI7AIH  OF  IS 
LISION,  of  the  Fulton  Street  Prayer-Meeting,  and  athar  Sa- 
ligioui  Havemeuts  ia  all  parts  of  our  country.  It  haa  alM  a 

fargt  jfonp  Contsuimlttiitt, 


Publiahing  Letters  from  Great  BriUin  and  the  OanthMhl, 
and  from  Missionariea  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  World. 

TKRBIS. 

Many  years  aga,  when  but  half  as  large,  the  prioa  was 
Two  Doixaaa  aim  a  Hatr ;  new  the  lise  baa  beea  DtabM, 
but  the  price  haa  been  reduced  to 

Omly  Two  Dollara  a  Taarl 
This,  with  the  amount  of  REUGIOUS  READING,  faraUWt 
from  week  to  weak,  taakee  it 

Cheaper  Than  Any  Tract. 

As  the  Proprietors  wish  to  extend  the  Circnlatiea  tt  tm 
Evaifoauav  more  widely  and  rapidly  than  ever,  thay  art 
indiced  to  make  the  following 

Umuual  Olfor 

To  those  who  obtain  New  Subscribers : 

Te  each  person  who  sends  one  new  name,  with  tha  pay 
in  ad  vanee,  SO  coats. 

To  one  who  sends  thrse  names,  76  cents  each. 

To  one  who  sends  Juk  new  names  or  over, Dim  Douab  aach. 
Specimen  copies  seat  free  of  charge. 

SEND  FOR  A  COPY. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  for  all  who  wish  a  traly  Ba- 
UGioua  NkwsrArnn.  Nat  one  Just  sprinkled  with  BaUgMaa 
Intelligeace,  while  its  columns  are  chiefly  given  ap  la 
political  and  party  harangues,  and  to  contributlOBa  aC  wri¬ 
ters  who  openly  sneer  at  Evangelical  Religion,  bat  a  papar 
that  aims  to  promate  the  spread  af  the  Gospel,  to  oafOrao 
the  teachings  of  the  PiOfU,  and  to  aid  Parenta  in  tho  Ba- 
ligious  training  ef  their  Children  ;  a  paper  flt  to  bo  road  SB 
the  Sabbath  Day  ;  one  that  a  father  may  place  la  the  haadB 
of  bis  ohildroa  In  confldenee,  not  fearing  that  It  wUlaeeratly 
undermine  their  fUth,  er  daatroy  their  roapoct  for  aaarod 
things,  but  which  will  rather  help  him  to  lead  them  to  <M. 
Published  by 

FIEIJ)  ft  CBAIOHSAD. 

No.  6  Bihiuii  Sthr,  New  Yark. 

ano.  It.  oAanrow, 

DEALBt  IN 

HOT-AIR  FURNACES, 

PORTABLE  HEATEBS, 
Water  and  Steam  Healing  Apparatus, 

Kitchen  and  Laundry  Ranges, 
Registers,  Tentilators,  etc. 

Repairs  for  the  Bippowam  Ranges  and  FomaoeB. 

49-  No.  54  Kant  IBUkatreet,  between  Brendwif  aad 
Untvarslty  Plnae,  New  York. 


STEEL 

COMPOSITION 

BELLS. 


BROWN  k  WHITVS 

steel  CompoaltioB  BKLUi  Mr 
Chttrclta,  Aeademtei,  BdImM, 
fWmi,  nMorUs,  4c.,  vatyhe 
in  siie  from  60  te  6,000  Iba. 
WmmmUi  Suftrior  U  mm  cM# 
B<a  im  IS*  warlrW-  at  tha  «• 
coedingly  low  prica  of  12K  eSS. 
per  pound.  For  faUportiaoMin 
relative  to  the  Slie,  Keys,Haa(- 
Ings,  and  Wmrtmlm,  SMd  Mr 
Circulara  to  the  Mannfantaraw, 

BROWRM  WHin. 

BO  Liberty  at^  Maw  Tank. 
(BOX  460  P.  0.) 


W^est  Xroy  Bell  FoTindrv. 

[ESTABLISHED  1020.] 

THB  SUBSCRIBERS  nuaufactnra  and  hoai 
constantly  on  hand  an  nsnortment  at  that 
anperlor  Church,  Academy,  Factory,  “““ 
' — ‘  Plantation,  and  other  BeUa,  - 


¥ 


ooai,  naatation,  and  other  BeUa,  meahw 
with  “  Meaeely’i  Patent  Routine  Teke,"  fM 
tag  Bammer,  Clapper  ^lagn,  he.,  maUn 

- —  haagingi,  ready  fOr  ringing.  AU  baUa  tmmmlal 

Far  farther  Infonaatloa  ap)^  to 

mendly’s  bomb, 

Weat  Ttay,  Albany  oanaty,  New  TaM. 


bwsuBA  Absorbed  with  the  lovo  of  Christ.  One  JEFFEESOH  AT  HONTICELLO. 

who  was  with  him  in  the  last  moments  of  his  The  announcement  of  a  Lectnre  on  this  sub- 
life,  and  after  he  had  spoken  for  the  last  time,  ject  from  materials  derived  from  sonroes  hi  b- 

repeateJ  that  beautiful  hymn,  “  I  would  not  erto  unexplored,  drew  together  an  unusuaijy 

MBTEHTR  OF  THE  PBESHTT  »TTlfBKE-  hvealway,!  care  not  to  stay,”  &c.  When  the  large  audience  at  the  last  regular  monthly 

Tm*  Ai  How :  Bt*n*a,  m  which  it  is  said  the  fear  of  the  tomb  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society.  The  Rev. 

that  be  Oiwre  aad  BeeeiTera....8  is  taken  away,  because  Jesus  himself  had  lain  H.  W.  Pierson,  D.D.,  President  of  Comberland 

fM  Off . 1  DeeiaiTB  Batues . 8  in  it,  was  recited,  a  sweet  smile  gleamed  from  College,  Ky.,  read  a  paper  in  which  ho  gave  an 

l^tMaUoBaBeToiMiM..i  A  Good  Dar’a  Work . 3  that  pale  and  sunken  face,  that  seemed  bor-  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  made  the 

Mm Hm  io  um  Son  ..  aoaranoawUawvi . ..8  rowed  from  heaven.  lie  was  an  educated  acquaintance  of  a  now  aged  and  wealthy  citi- 

or^  Nov  aad  Urmuiowm. . 4  joung  man.  zen  of  Kentucky,  who  was  for  twenty  years 

Old  School  Omrciieo  In  BKMion  insuioarGB . 5  How  many  of  US  are  idlers  in  the  Cbnrch  of  the  chief  overseer  and  business  manager  of 

*T*UonB  rf  the  Way  2  . *  Christ!  said  a  speaker.  He  went  on  to  re-  Mr.  Jefferson’s  estate  at  Monticello.  He  had 

. 6  “  incident  to  illustrate  how  much  good  derived  from  him  a  large  mass  of  letters,  and 

Mow  York . 2  i<  gbadow  of  a  Qreat  might  result  from  a  small  effort — a  cup  of  cold  other  documents  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  own  hand- 

liieiiaeid  Morth  Conaocia-  HockiBaWear7Land”.6  water  is  not  without  a  sure  reward.  A  young  writing,  giving  directions  as  to  his  farm, 

itt^'ivi^bVtorV.’..’.’  .!!.'*  . 6  Testament  to  a  friend,  but  the  grounds,  garden,  stock  of  various  kinds,  and 

Abnhamic  and  Chri8tian.2  g..— ..  ’.  .1  receiver  set  no  value  on  tile  Bible  and  passed  all  the  various  matters  connected  with  his 

■BT :  Fobbos . 7  it  to  a  friend  of  his.  In  the  latter’s  posses-  farm  at  Monticello. 

CMins  Home . 2  Niw  Boon . 8  gion  it  found  its  way  to  a  destitute  part  of  our  Presid-  nt  Pierson  had  also  written  out,  and 

M  Bird  in Uie  storm  8  OoMnaaotu-ATO  U(»*ri*T..8  country,  where  books  and  papers  were  scarce,  gave  to  the  audience  Capt.  Bacon’s  (the  over- 

There  it  was  read  by  several,  and  was  the  eeer)  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  far- 
means  in  the  hands  of  God  of  originating  in-  mer,  manufacturer,  and  master,  as  a  lover  of  fine 


Bbbt  :  Fobbos . 

CbBini;  Home . 2  MbwBoosb . . 

A*  Bird  in  the  Storm _ 8  OrtwiiB«aii.Aro  Mo-swabt 

OWWB  and  Cross . 6  Pbkbs  Cobbbbt . . 


nVSSSAT  XOBEIHO,  KOVEXBEX  14,  1861. 


Spenal  Hotioe. — As  the  olose  of  the  year  is 


fluences,  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  ■  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs ;  as  the  enthusiastic 
a  church  of  thirty  members.  j  cultivator  of  fruits  and  flowers ;  as  the  kind 

Another  speaker  alluded  very  feelingly  to  a  I  neighbor,  the  liberal  i  enefaotor  of  the  poor, 
•pproaching,  we  are  now  sending  to  our  sub-  recent  death,  making  it  a  text  for  a  solemn  I  &c.,  &o.  Ho  also  gave  a  minute  account  of 

■Bribers  their  annual  bills,  and  locc  confident-  warning  to  the  living  to  prepare  for  the  great  1  Mr.  Jefferson’s  personal  appearance,  and  all 

W  to  receive  from  them  the  same  prompt  re-  opportunity.  An  ac- 1  his  personal  and  business  habits,  with  a  great 

.  quaintauce  had  exerted  himself  much  to  get  i  many  other  minute  particulars  that  set  the 

ffpoBse  as  m  ormer  years.  ere  never  was  g  jggjjjjgjjt  off  to  the  war,  and  when  this  was  j  man  fully  before  the  audience  in  all  the  de¬ 
ft  time  when  Rkuoious  Nxwspafebs  had  a  done  he  returned  to  his  home  quite  indisposed  *  tails  of  his  every  day  home-life  at  Monticello. 

more  important  work  to  perform  than  in  such  owing  to  a  severe  cold  taken  while  thus  ao-  At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  the  Hon. 
ft  dfty  of  agitation  as  this.  They  have  a  dou-  tively  engaged.  The  subject  of  religion,  had  Georgo  Bancroft,  in  a  very  complimentary 

yg  dnty _ to  narrate  events  as  they  occur  been  urged  upon  his  attention,  but  speech,  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society 

.  .  ,  ,  f  '  he  had  put  it  off  from  time  to  time,  with  the  bo  presented  to  Mr.  Pierson  for  his  very  inter- 

0  tnlerpr  tn  Ug  0/  re-  thought  there  was  “  time  esting  paper,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  fur- 

tlfim,  tiiUB  showing  God  in  History  ;  and  enough  yet.”  Now,  however,  he  soon  took  nish  a  copy  to  be  placed  among  the  archives 

that  not  in  the  dead  history  of  the  past,  but  his  bed,  and  presently  fever  set  in,  and  it  soon  of  the  Society.  Ho  also  expressed  the  hope 

ift  that  living  history  which  is  passing  before  affected  bis  reason.  The  friend  was  sent  for  that-Mr.  Pietson  would,  from  the  rare  mata- 
•Vftyes.  Every  devout  Christian  must  gaze  ^7  distressed  family  to  pray  with  and  for  in  hm  possession,  prepare  a  jolum^for 

...  j  •  »  T>  -j  >  although  this  occurred  several  times  fke  press  illustratiug  the  private  life  of  Mr. 

with  awe  on  the  designs  of  Providence  as  they  j  •  •  r  j  r  *  1  -n  j  TofTArann 

.  °  ...  daring  the  brief  and  fatal  illness,  and  once  in  Jenerson. 

•re  now  unfolding,  and  to  make  his  faith  Intel-  middle  of  the  night,  when  a  lucid  interval  The  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  deep- 
ligent,  he  needs  to  ponder  on  the  meaning  of  seemed  returning — ^yet  there  was  not  one  interest,  and  Mr.  Banorott  undoubtedly 
thsfte  things.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  find  such  period  during  all  that  trying  scene.  The  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  entire  audience 

mere  than  ever  welcome  the  inflnenoe  of  a  warning  was  felt  to  be  a  peculiarly  marked  when  (alluding  to  the  hourglass  that  had  been 

...  ,  ,  ....  ..  ,  ,  one  by  all  who  knew  the  circumstances.  presented  to  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting) 

- • -  he  said  “  He  could  have  wished  the  lecturer 

-  A  - • - -  -  ,  LAST  HOTTSS  OF  BEV.  DB.  whitk  had  turned  the  glass  and  given  them  two  or 

sails  the  minds  of  the  people  to  that  Being  ^  j  three  more  glasses.” 

^  ”  Our  readers  were  informed  last  week  of  the 


ft  day  of  agitation  as  this.  They  have  a  dou- 
Ms  duty — to  narrate  events  as  they  occur. 


weekly  journal,  which  by  tis  blending  of  daily 
nevt  with  religious  reflections,  perpetually  re- 
sails  the  minds  of  the  people  to  that  Being 


who,  hid  behind  the  scene,  still  overrules  and  ^g^y  sudden  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  White,  Presi- 
direots  the  whole.  Aside  from  this,  our  Pres-  dent  of  Wabash  College.  The  news,  being 


We  learn  that  Mr.  Pierson  has  already  re¬ 
ceived  several  applications  from  lecture  com- 


- _ .  °  mittees  to  repeat  it.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity 

l,Tt.n»  In..d8.  u.  th.  h«rt,  whioh  .»t  «nl,  by  m..l  ««..  but  just  „  we  wer,  .„,„Wni.g  and  lu 

<k.y  gi.,  to  th.  ue,  .nton>rUto  of  th.i,  P-S  >»  P'“'.  “i”’  .ttuetito  iu  lb.  blgbeut  degrto. 

_  .  ,  .  ..  ...  nounce  the  fact.  The  Chnstian  Herald,  of  ”  .  ® 

•mreh,  feel  more  than  ever  the  need  of  such  .  ...  ,  -t-  ^ 

Cincinnati,  gives  some  particulars  of  his  death,  thE  EOHE  MISSIONAEY  COHKITTEE. 
aw  ally  as  18  found  in  the  Religions  Press.  Al-  ^hich  are  quite  remarkable,  in  the  oircum-  „  i...  „■  *•  *u  gi, 

Bsady  we  hear  of  pastors  preparing  to  intro-  stance  that  h.s  mind  was  occupied  with  the  Committee  all 

d«oe  ThbEvanokust  into  eveiy  household  of  solemn  prospect  of  death  the  very  hour  that  missionaries  becoming  due  up  to 

Iksir  congregations.  Wo  trust  they  wiU  find  *'*®  *1^°^®  *^®  a®®®”* :  and  including  the  15th  of  November  inst,  are 

M  ft  most  effectual  support  to  their  own  min-  “At  10  o’clock  Way  evening,  October  ^  Phfladelphia,  as 

.  .  .  .  „  29tli,  a  member  of  Dr.  White  s  family  entered  ,  -  .  /  j  n  _ •  . 

ii«erial  influence  and  nsefuiness.  .  •  ’ _ _  j  j  t*  heretofore,  and  all  drafts  becoming  due  after 


that  time  are  to  be  paid  at  the  office  in  New 


Accordingly,  reports  of  missionaries  and 
other  communioations,  except  remittances  of 


M  ft  most  effectual  support  to  their  own  min-  XU  « to  be  paid  at  the  office  in  Phfladelphia,  as 

islerial  influence  and  usefulness  29ti,  amemero  .  ites  ami  y  entere  hgfgtofore,  and  all  drafts  becoming  due  after 

imenai  innuence  ana  useiuiness.  found  him  lying  lifeless.  It  , _ ...  .  .. 

.  ,,  that  time  are  to  be  paid  at  the  office  in  New 

would  seem  that  he  had  just  risen  from  his  , 

FULTON  STREET  MEETINO.  wonted  evening  prayer,  and  had  sat  down  "  j-  i  ♦  r  •  •  i 

The  meeting  has  been  well  attended  of  late,  upon  his  bedside,  when  the  welcome  reletme  ■  x-  x  .xx  <■ 

M.  u  i.  i-xxi  J  J  xxx  fri,  •  1.  J  t.  X-  -x.  other  communioations,  except  remittances  of 

flbongh  perhaps  a  little  depressed  at  the  open-  came.  The  evenmg  had  been  spent  tn  wntme  ...  x  .  xi.  j  •  j 

•  J  .xj-xLox-xx  V  jxu-1.  ij  XX  money,  are  to  be  sent  to  the  undersigned  nn- 

iBff,  and  somewhat  disturbed  farther  on,  by  a  sermon,  and  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  the  v.  v  icsi.  j  rx  .x  x  x-  x 
gs.1*  J  r  X  X  XX-  J  r  -x  X  XX  U  J  xx  X  j  xx  r  ..  til  November  15th,  and  after  that  time  to  the 

Ihe  tardy  coming  of  about  one-third  of  its  paper,  when  the  hand  that  penned  the  follow-  „  „  t.  tx  x  xx  x.  x  . 

.  ..  ,  f  ,  Rev.  Henry  Kendau.,  D.D.,  at  the  Presbyte- 

■MBbers.  The  soggeetion  was  thrown  out  ing  was  found  cold  in  death :  •  n  x-  v-  i  n  -xx 

.  •  x-  XI  1...  „T..xx  X  .  XX  -  -x  X  ,  nan  Rooms,  New  York  city.  Remittances  are 

by  a  well  known  Christian  gentleman  of  the  Faith  presents  death  in  its  true  character.  ,.  xi?iT  i? 

aiy.on  PrU.yl„t,tl»tilJL  imporUM  to  «>!■««-  !b«t  •‘‘V  ««  the  deed  »d  dying  ® 

AexpiritmdbeeteneeeasefllieBeetingtbU  S'"?.!!"  '!«•»«"*  >■»'•!»  the  preeent  world,  rmbytmm  Itooine,  150  Nuean 

g _ ..  X  XX  ^  the  persons  who  live  are  they  that  have  street.  New  York. 

brethren  come  together,  so  far  as  possible,  passed  the  bourne  whence  no  traveller  re-  The  following  appointments  have  been  re- 
prempUy  at  the  noon  hour ;  he  also  express-  turns.  The  Christian!  Faith  assures  him  i 


•d  the  wish  that  a  larger  number  of  the  Chris-  at  death  ho  languishes  into  life,  and  in 


I  cently  made  by  the  Committee  : 


iaa  business  men  of  the  city  would  make  it  a  exclaims  :  I  live !  I  am  re-  Rev.  L.  P.  Webber,  Pres,  of  It^ianapolis. 

*  t  to  d  leased  from  a  community  of  the  dead  !  This  !  Rev.  Joseph  Gordon,  Pres,  of  Alton. 


psjMto  auena.  «  “7  birth  I  I  have  never  lived  before!  I :  ^  j  Falls  and  vicinity,  Iowa. 

Cb  Monday  a  gentleman  from  Chicago,  who  now  live.  '  t  tt  a  .x  w  x  t -x  .  j  ax  i-  .. 

x,^ -xx,.„j„ . .  X-  f  x^  J  TT  X-  •  xx-  X  •  f  X  R*;v.  J.H.  Scott,  West  Liberty  and  Atahssa,” 

Bad  attended  this  meeting  for  some  time  dur-  He  continues  in  this  strain  of  rapturous  „  .  j  tt  x  x-  .r 

Sm-xKx.  fi~.x  f  x  X-  X  X  X-  •  X.-  r  xx  X  •  X  XI  X  1  Rev.  C.  0.  Reynolds,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 

nguietirst  year  of  its  history  was  present  anticipation  of  the  entrance  into  the  eternal  „  „  '  t.  jr  j  xt  xr 

Wa -X....  X  J  xx  1  f  xr  •  X  X.  TT-  •  X  -x  e  e  i-  .1  Rev.  George  Ransom,  Redford,  N.  Y. 

Ue  now  had  the  pleasure  of  offering  to  UB  the  world.  His  intensity  of  feeling  was  partly  „  „  -pu  o-i  x  x 

UBiunaa  salutation  of  the  Chioago  daily  meet-  explained  by  the  heavy  loss  he  had  recently  B  kl  n  N  Y 

Big.  This  meeting  was  in  some  sense  the  borne,  that  of  his  wife,  who  died  a  few  mouths  „  ttt  ^  t’t  ir  '•  t  ■  xt  xr 

^  ,  xx  x  TT  ...  .  .  .  X  X-  1  X  X-  !  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Megie,  Junius,  N.  Y. 

parent  of  that  He  earned  the  precions  before — a  bereavement  which  wrung  from  him  i  „  ^  tit-  Ty  j  •  •  -x  r. 

_^xx„,  ...  X-  X  -xx  X-  TT  xx  J  r  -  X  •  xi.  7  X  7  Tx  J.  Rev.  Isaac  Winans,  Vernon  and  vicinity,  0. 

warmth  of  this  meeting  home  with  him.  He  these  words  of  anguish  m  tne  last  letter  he  ever  ;  t  r.  i  in  xr-i/-  i  n  i 

S.-U  X  -  a  xx  -  -x  ,  -  X,  ,  Rev.  J.  Garland  Hamner,  Milford,  Del. 

dwelt  bneny  on  the  spintnal  influence  of  •wrote :  n  m  .  tt  i  x  r  j  -  -n  xt  v 

XX-,-  ..  ™  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  T  .  X  1  1  XX  r  XX  X  Rev.  Chester  Holcomb,  Joy  and  Fairville,N.Y. 

tBsse  noon  meetings.  They  had  always  had  I  have  taken  your  letter  from  the  post- ,  _  .  n  .  r  m 

good  meetings-even  when  only  a  few  were  “y  ^®tnrn  from  Synod.  As  I  walked  ,  Re^-  T-  «berrard,  Central, a.  III 

nresent  Tt  nraa  oic.  «  X.X.T.A-X.  xvf  •  fl  from  ibe  depot,  and  saw  m-any  others  pleased  Rev.  E.  E.  Gregory,  Corunna,  Micb. 

*0®“®®®®’  to  get  home,  my  heart  died  within  me.  I  have  Rev.  G.  C.  Wood,  Presbytery  of  Illinois. 

Md  brethren  were  sent  ont  from  it  to  work  no  home.  I  walked  up  into  my  room,  deso-  Hunter,  Spriugwater,  N.  Y. 

for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers  quartered  late,  very  desolate.  No  creature  greeted  me  ;  r>x  i  i  a.i 

•A...  CUego.  H,  c«M  detoil  hop.f.1  "k-thxr  I  cam,  or  com.  not  Ad;^,  Q  uooy,  M.cb. 

anita  Anil  Phiixoni.  T..  -  •  A  r  p  1.  Nobody  cares  at  any  time  whether  I  am  ab-  j  Rev.  S.  J.  Downey,  Reynoldsburg,  Ohio. 

^4x  XI  A  -  preeminent  or  £ab-  pjeggnt;  whether  it  fares  hardly  or  !  Rev.  A.  G.  Gaston,  Hastings,  Mich- ' 

Mh  school  and  missionary  efforts  among  the  kindly  with  me ;  whether  I  am  sick  or  well,  r^^  H,  gmitk  Lexington,  Kansas, 
deehtnte.  ^cently  a  number  of  youth  thus  grieved  or  joyous  Your  letter  Boardman,  Petersburg  and  Deer- 

biOQght  uoder  Ghrietian  iuflaenoes  had  be-  ^  I  read  it  all  aloue  in  my  room.  I  n  \a  \jf  "u 

•oaie  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  “  Can  you  ®on®eive  how  it  presses  the  life  i  field,  Mich.  t  r  , ,  xr-  x 

.  r  X-  X  ,  X  V  orit  of  the  heart  to  walk  into  the  house  and  i  Rev.  J.  Walker,  Palmitra  and  Bhssfield,  Mich. 

a  member.  In  con-  the  study  silently,  without  a  single  being  j  g,  Fleming,  Momence  and  Medina,  Mich, 
cuion  the  speiier  exhorted  the  meeting  to  to  speak  to  me  ;  to  light  my  candle  and  sit  ^  ™  vt*  n  n\  *  a  t\  \k-  u 

bftware  of  spiritual  pride,  in  view  of  its  wide  down  alone,  go  out  alone,  return  alone,  wake  |  ^  *^^^ii  ViJ’  u 

inflaence.  midnight  in  the  same  lonelinoes,  go  over  to  j  R^^-  R-  R-  Salter,  D.D.,  La  Ballo  and  Ida,  Mich. 

A  eentieman  who  l,aii  vi.itAd  b;«  nativa  ®ol*eg®  return  to  the  same  desolation  ?  I  Renj.  J.  Wallace, 

-  ?  “  “  “  "  “  “  “  have  no  dear,  dear,  cheerful  fireside!  How  |  i ooa  PhiioHAtoL;.  v. 

Blftto  (Mame)  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  can  I  support  existence !"  1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rev.  G.  M.  Boardman,  Petersburg  and  Deer¬ 
field,  Mich. 


Benj,  j.  Wallace, 

1334  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  (Maine)  after  au  absence  of  sixteen  j  can  I  support’existence !”  j  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ysftrs,  waa  much  cheered  by  the  evidences  of  j  .  j 

P^ess,  and  this  was  not  so  striking  in  Industrial  School— Our  readers  will  One  Sunday’s  Labors  of  a  Bishop.— Bishop  De- 

JingB  s^ular  a.  in  thing,  religious.  All  gee  announced  in  another  column  a  brief  se-  1^°®®^  been  travelling  a  new  routein 
^oi^b  the  country  he  found  a  spirit  of  pray-  rfes  of  Lectures  and  Recitations  for  a  most  Cayuga  county  :  after  officiating  in  the  “  Bap- 
dmly  meetings  are  held.  The  excellent  object-to  sustain  the  Wilson  Indus-  tist  House  of  worship  a  Springport  (his  first 
^ue.  of  the  Pine  State  «»em  to  reach  nearer  ^  ,^kich  has  already  '‘PP®»rance  in  that  place),  ‘  to  a  larp  congre- 

a^  point  more  dueotly  toward  heaven,  than  :,x.h  .i.  tt.,,..!,  fir.tto-x  gation,”  embracing  “a  few  zealous  Church  peo- 


■jvtesB  years  ago. 


accomplished  so  much  good.  The  first  leo-  gation,”  embracing  “a  few  zealous  Church  peo- 

- ”  and  being  “  well  received  by  all,  he 


'  An  airail  man  tail  TX—  .  J  rare,  to  De  aeiiverea  tats  evening,  iB  Dy  Kev.  f--.  —  ° 

AU  agea  man  led  in  prayer  a  few  days  since,  tt  tx  tx  x-  x  i  x-  nreaehed  the  next  day  (aunday,  20th)  at  tae 

then  BBid  thiAt  La  L.xi -xx-A  .  xt  Dr.  Thompson.  The  subject,  Palestine,  is  one  /  . 

tnen  Bua  tnat  he  had  sent  a  request  here  x-  x  x  -  r  j  xx  i  x  Episcopal  church  m  Aurora,  and  in  the  after- 

two  Tears  aeo  in  behalf  of  hu  otha  r—u-  rr  which  he  is  very  familiar,  and  the  lecture,  ^  i  x  i  -i  x 

swoyoarB  ago  in  Dcnaii  oi  ms  own  family.  He  —  _-ii  x  tx  •  .  x-  a-  noon  of  tne  same  day  rode  twelve  miles  to 

was  a  superannuated  ministeT  now  ovat  a.—x  are  sure,  will  be  alike  interesting  and  in-  -ci  •  i 

«dZ“.to;,  of  Tht  -S'  Next...k,„„  •n,„rsd.y,R.v.F.  Fm  CorM,.,  wl.er.,  ..y.  »  Ep»top.l  p.p«r, 

Zl.  m  ,h..  UawOBderspoptotoed  “  to  th.  CoBgre^Moal  hou..  ot  w.r.h.p  th. 

So..r.xX«..  to“ADr.p,fW«.,.-  T.owtok.Ut.,  Mr.  B.T.  Mr.  Wh  rtod  pr.,,,.  ..d  th.  Pref..., 

witn  one  eAuepuuu.  was  uie  case  oi  this  j  g  Rrown  tko  — ..ii  x  x-i  •  x  -ii  and  the  Bishop  preached  to  an  overflowing 

aneonverted  one  that  so  depressed  his  heart.  gWe  some  of  hfe  nidi"” congregation,  and  confirmed  three  persons. 
Ha  |L  mtt.n  goiDowbftt  Id  Dublio  lifft  atif?  ®  ome  01  oiB  Hoftdmgs,  And  tbo  Myors  Sis- ,  ®®,iAax  j  c 

k.  ^t  to  thi.  ■.-..“■-uul.  f;."'*  'hto  will  funtUh  Mm  both  S.Bg.  ..d  R..lto  ™.  w.,  .Iso  th.  fir.t  ..me.  ..d  «.nfir».. 
ho  -igtit  wme  tt)  -nui  meeting  witoout  moon-  T-romiges  to  be  well  *5®“  ®^«'' 

°-  “-  rT-'^-hhr  •‘Wl  gr.tia.d,TM,  .idtos.  plhtoto.  .r«.t.01.  .  .  cb.t.h  .d,fito.  0. 

WBtadoomed  man.  noBMpray^  lorhim  most  excellent  charitv  his  visit  to  this  place,  the  Bishop  passed 

fu  many  years,  and  ho  could  not  give  him  up  _ through  Northville,  about  four  miles  distant, 

•ftiwithstanding  his  cold  unconcern.  He  ask-  The  Boston  City  Misdonary  Society  recently  !  where  it  is  understood  that  the  funds  havo 
odiho  meeting  to  join  him  in  prayer.  held  its  semi-annual  meeting.  The  Society  already  been  sobscribed  for  the  erection  of  an 

AmorcbantofGoorgetown.D.OxBaiditbad  employs  sixteen  musionaries,  five  of  whom  '  Episcopal  church  edifice.  These  two  village* 
W  his  privilege  to  frequently  viait  the  mil-  are  males.  Owing  to  a  falUng  off  of  income  i  are  within  the  sphere  of  labor  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
ilBiy  hospital.  'There  he  had  fonnd  out  the  their  salaries  have  been  a  good  deal  reduced,  Leech,  the  missionary,  who  officiates  ia  Auro- 
vilue  ef  the  religious  page.  He  iostanoed  the  and  in  one  of  the  reports  fear  was  expressed  ra  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  at  Five 
ease  of  a  Vermont  soldier,  who  died  in  the  that  the  Society  will  be  aerionsly  embarrassed,  j  Oorners,  twelve  miles  distant,  in  the  atcernoon, 
Georgetown  hospital  His  deoline  was  slow  unless  its  friends  raUy  to  its  support.  A  simi-  making  a  stated  Sunday’s  work  of  three  ser 
bwtfture.  He  became  interested  in  religion  lar  pressure  has  been  felt  by  our  City  Tract  vices  aad  twenty-four  miles  of  travel.”  After 
ftftd  road  much,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  expo-  Booiotj.  It  employs  about  thirty  mission-  all  this  Sunday  work,  we  are  told  that  the 
riOftced  a  saving  change.  He  was  in  tbs  ward  arias ;  and  has  long  been  reooguised  as  aohief  Episcopal  Bishop  wss  “cempelled  ”  to  travel 
sis  kind  nurse,  but  freqaently.  at  first,  said  it  instrnmentalify  in  tbs  evangelisation  of  the  sixteen  miles  farther  to  Icbaca,  in  order  to 
Wfts  a  hard  thing  to  be  separated  from  the  lev-  city.  We  trust  that  the  liberality  of  the  reach  Monday’s  train  and  fulfil  bis  appoint 
lag  horns  circle  during  siokness.  Gradually,  Gborohes  will  enable  it  to  prosecute  its  work  ments.  This,  of  uouree,  is  all  right  for  one  of 
hswftTsr,  he  osftscd  to  cars  Oft  this  aoseunt,  sad 'without  ourtailoieBt  '  the  Apostolic  saooeeaion,  but  we  would  sug¬ 


gest  that  if  any  Presbyterian  Bishop  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  a  similar  zeal  in  “  the  cure  of  souls” 
for  the  “  upbuilding  of  the  Church,”  that  he 
endeavor  to  arrange  his  programme  with  some 
regard  for  mercy  to  man  and  beast,  and  a 
little  reference  to  the  fourth  Commandment. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE  MEETING. 

A  very  large  meeting  was  held  last  Sabbath 
evening,  in  the  Madison  Square  Presbyterian 
church,  Rev.  Dr.  Adams’,  to  hear  statements 
from  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  iu  regard  to  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  Gene¬ 
va.  The  house  was  filled  with  au  attentive 
audience,  including  a  number  of  tlie  clorgy- 
men  of  the  city.  The  meeting  was  one  of 
much  interest 

Dr.  Baird  sketched  the  progress  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  France,  Belgium,  Ireland,  and  Italy, 
showing  what  had  been  done  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  through  the  agency  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union.  That  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hall  had  during  the  last  Spring  been  sent  to 
Florence,  and  that  now  four  Missionaries  were 
laboring  there  under  the  direction  of  this 
Society — good  men  who  had  been  recom. 
mended  by  Dr.  Revel  and  other  brethren.  In 
deed  throughout  Europe  the  signs  of  the 
times  were  most  encouraging  and  significant 
for  the  spread  of  tho  Gospel — in  Florence  and 
in  SL  Petersburgh  the  Bible  is  sold  to  tho 
passer  by,  and  in  Constantinople  the  lips  of  a 
Turk,  a  convert  from  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
declare  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
Nor  did  he  forget  the  wonderful  openings  for 
tho  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  South  America, 
especially  in  Chili,  Brazil,  and  New  Granada. 

The  Rsv.  Dr.  Adams  followed,  unfolding 
the  great  benefits  which  must  result  to  Europe 
and  the  world  from  such  meetings  as  the  one 
lately  held  in  Geneva.  It  was  a  meeting  in 
which  Cbristiaiis  of  this  country  felt  a  deep 
interest,  and  had  borne  no  inferior  part.  We 
have  a  riglit  to  feel  an  interest  in  Europe  and 
the  world.  We  are  no  castaways,  born  of  the 
foam  that  beats  upon  these  Western  shores, 
but  inheritors  of  the  best  blood  of  Europe, 
and  asserting  a  common  claim  to  its  purest 
faith,  its  highest  literature  and  science.  This 
great  meeting  was  like  the  convergence  of  a 
thousand  little  rills  that  come  impregnated 
with  their  own  peculiar  soils  and  qualities,  to 
the  great  channel,  but  there  effervesce  smd 
purify  each  other,  and  become  one.  This 
convocation  was  an  evidence  of  the  unity 
there  is  in  Christ,  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
true  Holy  Catholic  Church.  In  some  things, 
he  thought  that  we  could  instruct  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  Europe.  There  was  the  question  of 
religious  liberty,  the  relation  of  religion  to 
the  State,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Church. 
How  shall  these  exist  side  by  side,  and  the 
one  not  be  subject  to  the  other.  This  ques¬ 
tion  was  agitating  a  large  part  of  Europe,  and 
no  uation  had  progressed  so  far  in  its  success¬ 
ful  solution  as  this.  Our  positions  as  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Soriptnres,  yre  also  in  advance  of 
those  of  Europe. 

Such  a  meeting  can  hardly  fail  of  accom¬ 
plishing  much  good  for  tlie  cause  of  Christ, 
and  we  hope  that  Dr.  Baird  will  make  the 
same  statements  in  many  other  churches.  He 
returns  to  this  country  with  a  deeper  convic¬ 
tion  tlian  ever  of  the  great  work  which  is  to 
be  done  in  Europe,  and  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  making  vigorous  efforts  to  send  the 
printed  page  and  the  living  teacher  to  every 
village  and  hamlet  in  Italy. 

MINISTEBS  AND  CHDBCHES 

Rev.  F.  A.  Griswold,  late  of  Anderson,  In¬ 
diana,  has  accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  34th 
Regiment  of  Indiana  Volunteers,  now  at  Jef¬ 
fersonville. 

Rev.  J.  I).  Towne,  the  present  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  is  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  preacher.  Wo  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  he  has  already  made  a  very  favorable 
impression. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Cornerstone  Laid. — The  cornorstono  of  the 
Reeeeville  Presbyterian  church  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Tuesd.ay  afternoon, 
Oct.  22.  The  site  upon  which  this  edifice  is  to 
be  erected  is  a  very  beautiful  one,  being  the 
summit  of  a  hill  lying  about  two  hundred 
yards  South  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road,  and  near  tbo  Reeseville  station,  seven¬ 
teen  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  enterprise 
is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  John  McLeod,  Die. 
Sec.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Presbyterian  (0.  S.). — It  is  about  sixteen 
yeais  since  Dr.  Potts’  church  was  removed 
from  Duane  street  to  its  present  site  in  Uni¬ 
versity  Place.  During  that  period  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-six  persons  have  become 

members  on  profession  of  their  faith. - The 

last  Presbyterian  Herald  says  :  “  The  Synod 
of  Missouri  failed  to  have  a  quorum,  and  con¬ 
sequently  transacted  no  business  this  Fall. 
So  far  as  our  advices  go,  the  members  gene¬ 
rally  entertain  as  strong  views  of  opposition 
to  the  Assembly’s  action  on  tue  Spring  reso¬ 
lutions  as  the  merdbers  of  the  Synod  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  if  not  stronger.” - Rev.  F.  T.  Brown, 

formerly  pastor  ot  the  0.  8.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cleveland,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  Ciiaplain  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Ohio 
Volunteers  (Col.  Tyler’s).  Reason — be  and 

the  Colonel  could  not  agree. - Rev.  Hubbard 

Winslow,  D.D.,formerly  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was 
recently  installed  over  the  North  vest  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Fiftieth  street,  in  this  city. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  N.  L.  Rios,  D.D. 

Episcopal. — St.  Peter’s  oburch,  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  of  Detroit,  consumed  by  fire  some  time 
ago,  now  rebuilt  and  improved,  was  consecra¬ 
ted  on  thel5tb. - The  Concord  (N.  H.)  Jour¬ 

nal  says  :  “  The  old  Methodist  meetiug-tiouse 
iu  Northfield,  near  Sanbornton  Bridge,  has 
been  purchased  and  fitted  up  by  the  Episco¬ 
palians — i.  e.,  those  who  have  recently  assnmed 
this  denominational  name  in  that  vicinity. 
Last  week,  on  Wednesday,  the  house  was  coii- 
seorated  as  a  place  of  worship  by  the  usages 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  under  the  name  of 
tlie  Trinity  ohuroh  of  Sanbornton  Bridge. 

OongregationaL — Rev.  Artemas  Dean,  late 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  formerly  of  New¬ 
bury,  Vt,  was  installed  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
on  the  SOih  ult.  Sermon  by  Prof.  Seelye,  of 

Amherst  College. - The  Congregationaltst  of 

the  8th  inst.  says :  “  The  4Uih  Anniversary 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Burnham’s  ministry  at  Rindge,  N. 
H.,  is  to  be  publicly  observed  on  Thurxday, 
Nov.  14'h.  Dr.  Payson,  father  of  the  oelobia- 
ted  Dr.  Edward  Payson,  of  Portland,  was  Dr. 
Burnham’s  immediate  predecessor,  and  was 
pastor  of  the  chorea  in  Rindge  thirty-seven 
years.” - Rev.  B.  P.  Hammond  baa  left  Bos¬ 

ton,  Moss.,  and  is  now  laboring  in  Portland, 
Me.  He  was  announced  to  preaob  in  the 

Union  oburch  every  evening  this  week. - 

The  Snffelk  North  Oonferenoe  has  just  held  its 
first  meeting.  It  appears  that  the  ohurohes 
are  generally  proeperous,  and  in  at  least  three- 
’  fourths  of  tliem  the  special  influeMoe  of*th« 


Holy  Spirit  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  en-  | 
joyed,  though  in  no  case  was  a  general  reviv- , 
al  reported,  except  in  Salem  street  church,  I 

Boston. - Mr.  Henry  B.  Dye  has  been  ordain-  j 

ed  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Southing¬ 
ton,  0.,  and  is  to  divide  his  labors  between 

that  place  and  Parkman. - Rev.  Horace 

James  is  chaplain  of  the  25th  Massachusetts, 
and  Mr.  Henry  L.  Hall,  late  of  Yale,  was  or¬ 
dained  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  30th,  and  has 
accepted  the  chaplaincy  of  the  10th  Connecti¬ 
cut  regiment ;  both  regiments  have  gone  to 
Washington. - Mr.  Henry  Powers  was  or¬ 

dained  and  installed  over  the  church  at  Mit- 
tineague,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday  of  last  week, 
Rev.  Dr.  Vermilye,  of  East  Windsor,  preach¬ 
ing  the  sermon. - Rev.  Hervey  Talcott,  pas¬ 

tor  of  the  church  at  Portland,  Conn.,  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  27th  ult.,  in  commemoration 
of  the  close  of  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  pas¬ 
torate. 

Lutheran. — The  66th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  New  York  was 
held  in  Rochester.  About  nipety  delegates 
were  present,  and  the  Synod  is  spoken  of 
“as  taking  a  new  start  in  the  career  of 
church  extension  and  development.”  A  very 
patriotic  paper  was  adopted  in  view  of  the 
present  crisis.  The  President  of  the  Minis- 
teriuni,  Rev.  H.  N.  Pohlman,  D.D.,  in  the 
course  of  his  annual  Report  said  :  “  I  rejoice 
in  the  expressions  which  have  been  already 
given  by  the  different  Synods,  which  have 
been  convened  since  this  matter  has  been 
brought  to  tho  arbitrament  of  the  sword  ;  and 
I  glory  in  the  fact,  that  the  descendants  of 
Luther’s  countrymen  have  borne  no  mean 
part  in  the  battle  for  the  Union,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  Laws. - Of  the  College  at  Get¬ 

tysburg,  Pa.,  wo  learn  that  about  thirty  now 
students  were  on  the  ground.  The  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  is  also  more  largely  attended 

than  was  expected. - At  tho  late  Convention 

of  the  East  Pennsylvania  Synod,  infant  bap¬ 
tism  waa  recommended  to  bo  performed  here¬ 
after,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the 
church,  as  are  the  other  sacraments, and  notin 

private. - The  Pittsburgh  Missionary  has  an 

interesting  account  of  the  Christian  heroism 
of  a  lady  of  its  communion  in  establishing  a 
Lutheran  church  at  Toronto,  C.  W.  It  appears 
that  twelve  or  more  years  ago,  a  missionary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Synod  was  directed  to  visit 
Toronto,  and  seek  out  any  German  Protest¬ 
ants  who  might  reside  there.  The  result  was, 
that  a  few  such  persons  were  found,  of  whom 
but  few  cared  to  hear  the  Word  of  God. 
Nothing  daunted, however,  a  monthly  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made,  and  a  little  company  of  per¬ 
haps  half  a  score  greeted  his  coming.  The 
intervening  Sundays  were  improved  by  a  pious 
German  gentleman,  who  read  a  sermon  and 
diligently  sought  to  keep  together  the  feeble 
band.  Years  thus  passed  away,  and  long 
were  the  rides  of  ministers  in  charge,  and 
painful  their  sacrifices  in  keeping  alive  this 
feeble  interest  At  length,  during  a  visit  to 
Canada  in  1850,  we  clearly  saw  that  if  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  ever  to  become  permanent  and 
to  fulfil  its  mission  among  the  annually- 
increasing  German  population  of  Toronto  and 
of  Canada  West,  a  lot  must  be  purchased  and 
a  church  built.  A  subscriptisn  was  accord¬ 
ingly  drawn  up  and  a  commencement  made, 
and  a  few  years  later  a  neat  church  was 
erected.  The  depression  of  the  times  left  it 
struggling  under  a  heavy  debt,  while  the  stop¬ 
page  of  business  reduced  the  small  member¬ 
ship.  The  trials  of  the  congregation  and  their 
pastor.  Rev.  G.  F.  Rechenberg,  under  these 
and  many  other  discouragements,  cannot  be 
told.  Again  and  again  it  appeared  as  if  all 
was  losL  In  one  of  these  dark  hours,  some 
eighteen  mintlis  ago,  one  of  tho  female  mem¬ 
bers  TMiss  Vander  Smissen),  who  had  already 
travelled  many  a  weary  mile  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  its  behalf,  again  kindly 
offered  her  gratnitoiis  services, and  with  many 
misgivings  and  prayers  she  crossed  the  At¬ 
lantic  on  her  mission  of  love.  The  trials  of 
this  collecting  tour  iu  Germany,  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Scotland,  are  known  only  to 
God,  but  the  providential  interventions  and 
striking  deliverances  which  marked  its  pro¬ 
gress  month  after  month,  are  graven  deep 
in  the  heart,  and  will  live  in  the  memory,  with 
the  names  of  God’s  saints  in  other  lands, 
whose  loving  sympathies  often  cheered  the 
way  of  the  weary  traveller.  At  length  the 
work  waa  acoomplished,  the  last  remittance 
made,  and  her  home  reached  in  safety.  A 
gp-atefal  congregation  anxiously  awaited  her 
coming,  and  for  this  purpose  had  prepared  a 
cordial  welcome. 

Transfer  of  Tract  Depository. — The  American 
Tract  Society,  at  Boston,  in  pursuance  of  their 
established  policy  of  securing  the  circulation 
of  their  pnhlioations,  as  far  as  possible,  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  the  trade,  have  effect¬ 
ed  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  John  G.  Brough¬ 
ton,  by  which  the  business  of  their  Depository 
at  store  No.  13  Bible  House,  New  York,  is 
transferred  to  his  hands,  and  will  be  carried 
on  by  him  hereafter  on  his  own  private  ac¬ 
count. 

The  office  of  Rev.  Chas.  P.  Bush,  resident 
Secretary  for  New  York,  will,  however,  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  heretofore  at  the  same  place. 

By  this  arrangement  the  Society  ia  relieved 
from  all  expense  of  conducting  the  Depository, 
while  they  anticipate  that  its  business  will  be 
carried  forward  with  no  less  vigor  and  efficien¬ 
cy  than  it  has  been  under  the  acceptable 
administration  of  Mr.  Brinckerhoff,  the  late 
agent. 

Mr.  Broughton  has  long  been  in  the  service 
of  the  Society;  and  his  estimable  persanol 
character  and  business  qualifications  are  such 
that  they  can  most  confidently  commend  him 
to  the  patronage  of  their  friends  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I.  P.  Waresn,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Nov.  1, 1861. 

Bevivals. — The  Piqua  (Ohio)  Register  says : 
“  We  learn  that  quite  an  interest  has  prevailed 
for  some  time  past  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church.  Several  persons  were  received  into 
the  church  last  Sabbath.  A  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  are  in  tbo  list  of  Christian  soldiers.  We 
hope  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  good  work  in 
our  city  this  Winter." - An  interesting  re¬ 

vival  of  religion  has  been  in  progress  for  a 
little  time  past,  at  the  Connecticut  Literary 
Institution,  Buffield.  More  than  twenty,  of 
both  sexes,  have  professed  a  change  of  heart, 
and  there  are  many  inquirers  The  evening 
meetings  are  very  interesting  and  largely  atr 

tended. - The  Methodist  ohuroh  at  Wiiliams- 

towD,  Mass.,  is  experiencing  a  revival,  and 

thirty  or  forty  converts  are  counted. - 

Thirty-eight  have  been  added  to  the  Baptist 
church  at  Sodua  Centre,  N.  Y.  Some  of  the 
most  substantial  men  of  the  town  are  aneng 
the  converts. 

The  Hews  in  this  number  of  Tna  Evanoeliet 
is  by  far  the  most  cheering  for  the  Union 
cause  that  we  have  published  during  the 
present  struggle.  We  trust  that  these  favor¬ 
able  reports,  that  reach  us  just  as  we  go  to 
press,  are  well  founded.  They  relate  to  tfan 
whole  line  of  eoutoot  from  the  Oaroliuas  to 
the  Northwest 


COURSE  OF  EVENTS. 

Tub  Gbbat  Naval  Expsoition  is  paying  its 
warm  respects  to  Beaufort  and  vicinity.  Bean- 
fort  port,  in  South  Carolina,  is  in  the  district 
forming  the  Southern  extremity  of  that  State, 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Savan¬ 
nah  river,  which  separates  it  from  Georgia. 
The  port  is  on  a  small  arm  of  tbo  sea  called 
Port  Royal  river,  about  50  miles  in  a  direct 
line  West  Southwest  from  Charleston,  and  16 
miles  from  the  sea.  There  are  less  than  a 
thousand  white  residents  in  Beaufort.  The 
district  to  which  it  belongs  produced  iu  1850 
the  large  amount  of  47,230,082  pounds  of  rice, 
and  585,077  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  493,- 
671  bushels  of  corn,  and  12,672  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton.  Its  population  was  in  1850  38,805  souls, 
of  whom  6520  were  free  and  32,279  slaves. 
It  is  a  level,  sandy  plain,  but  little  above  the 
sea  level,  and  thoroughly  at  the  mercy  of  enr 
troops.  Given  a  secure  lodgment  here,  with 
command  of  the  harbor  and  sea,  it  will  be 
easy  to  seize  the  railroad  which  connects 
Savannah  and  Charleston,  and  operate  on  either 
of  those  places,  being  about  midway  between 
the  two  cities. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. 

The  Inquirer  has  the  following  from  Fort¬ 
ress  Monroe,  derived  from  rebel  sources : 

In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  great 
expedition,  the  rebels  have  been  engaged  in 
erecting  batteries  upon  a  point  at  Hilton’s 
Head,  and  opposite  the  neck  of  land.  The 
principal  fortifications  on  Hilton’s  Bead  was 
denominated  “  Fort  Walker,”  and  situated  on 
)ow  land,  and  partially  concealed  by  trees  and 
underbrush.  Adjoining  it  were  other  batte¬ 
ries  of  smaller  8ize,^o  connected  as  to  prove 
a  formidable  bar  to  the  entrance  of  vessels. 
Fort  Beaufort  was  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance,  having  been  mounted  with  heavy  guns. 
The  garrisons  are  supposed  to  have  been 
South  Carolina  regiments,  assisted  by  addi¬ 
tional  regiments  which  were  sent  from  Rich¬ 
mond. 

The  batteries  at  Bay  Point,  opposite  Hil¬ 
ton’s  Head,  were  equally  as  formidable.  In¬ 
side  of  Port  Royal  entrance,  and  behind  the 
batteries,  lay  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Tatnall, 
which  consisted  only  of  small  vessels,  carry¬ 
ing  a  few  heavy  guns,  but  principally  light 
ones.  Tugs  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the 
fleet.  Many  of  these  remained  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  entrance  until  the  arrival  of  our 
fleet,  when  they  formed  in  miniature  line  of 
battle  in  the  position  already  stated,  behind 
the  guns  of  tiieir  own  forts,  and  across  the 
entrance. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  last,  the  United 
States  fleet,  consisting  of  forty-two  vessels, 
by  the  flag  ship,  approached  the  mouth 
of  port  Royal  entrance.  This  was  at  half-past 
9  o’clock*  Several  of  the  transports  remained 
off  the  coast. 

The  approach  of  the  great  fleet  created  a 
great  sUr  in  tiio  rebel  batteries.  Upon  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  sTutable  position,  the  guns  of  the  fleet 
opened  ^  continuous  fire  upon  Forts  Walker 
and  Beauregard,  as  well  as  those  upon  Bay 
Point.  Under  cover  of  this  fire  an  effort  was 
made  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  batteries,  the 
result  of  which  was  eminently  satisfactory. 

A  number  of  the  vessels  passed  through 
the  shot  and  shell  from  the  shore  batteries 
with  very  trifling  injuries.  At  least  fifteen  of 
them  succeeded  in  passing  up  the  eutranoe, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  land  batteries. 

As  the  Union  fleet  sailed  up,  the  Mosquito 
fleet  of  Commodore  Tatnall  opened  fire,  but 
seeing  the  impossibility  of  making  any  resist¬ 
ance,  soon  dispersed,  and  some  were  forced  to 
run  on  shore,  while  others  were  driven  up  the 
inlets,  almost  out  of  sight.  Commodore  Tat¬ 
nall  went  on  shore  with  his  men  to  assist  is 
working  the  batteries  and  use  them  agaiast 
the  vessels  of  the  Union  fleet,  which  were  en¬ 
deavoring  to  follow  the  advance  Union  force. 

It  must  not  bo  imagined,  however,  that  the 
passage  of  the  fleet  through  the  channel  was 
the  work  of  a  moment.  It  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  the  firing  had  continued  from 
half-past  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  nearly  5 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  During  the  fight  one 
of  the  Union  gunboats  is  believed  to  havo 
been  burned,  and  three  steamers  disabled. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  enemy  that  they 
had  twenty  men  killed  in  Fort  Walker,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  state  what  their  loss  was  at 
the  other  batteries,  although  doubtless  very 
great,  as  our  fire  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
very  effective,  tho  guns  being  well  aimed  and 
of  heavy  caliber. 

No  sooner  did  our  vessels  go  past  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  Port  Royal  entrance,  and  slide  into 
what  is  termed  Broad  River,  than  they  made 
for  the  mouths  of  the  inlets  leading  to  Beau¬ 
fort,  Savannah,  and  Cbaileston.  These  they 
immediately  blockaded,  although  not  in  time 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  some  small  rebel 
vessels. 

Not  ene  of  the  federal  vessels  was  sunk, 
and  the  only  one  believed  to  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire  was  tbe  gunboat  referred 
to  above.  The  burning  of  this  is  described 
as  being  a  grand  spectacle,  the  guns  going  off 
as  the  flames  reached  them,  and  throwing  the 
shells  far  into  tho  woods  on  shore.  The  crew 
are  said  to  havo  passed  through  a  murderous 
fire  to  another  vessel,  but  they  escaped  with 
very  little,  if  any,  loss. 

Tbe  Union  vessels  acted  under  speoiu  in¬ 
structions  in  at  once  blockading  the  inlets 
which  lead  to  most  important  points,  and 
which  afforded  loop-holes  of  escape  to  the 
enemy.  While  a  portion  of  the  fleet,  how¬ 
ever,  entered  upon  this  duty  four  ships  made 
at  once  for  Beaufort,  and  at  3  o’clock  on  Thurs¬ 
day  these  vessels  were  in  sight  of  the  town. 

A  dispatch  dated  Beaufort,  Nov.  7,  to  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  says  that  at  tho  time  de¬ 
signated  the  Union  forces  were  preparing  to 
effect  a  lauding,  evidently  with  the  design  of 
throwing  up  iutrenchments  and  attacking  the 
town. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  of  the  8ih  inst., 
after  summing  up  the  results,  says  : 

lu  the  promiscuous  chase  the  Yankees  seem 
to  have  driven  Commodore  Tatnatl’s  Mosquito 
fleet  up  the  creeks  leading  to  Savannah,  and 
cutoff  all  water  communication  with  Charles¬ 
ton  by  hermetically  scaling  Skull  creek.  Al¬ 
though  the  Yankees  have  as  yet  effected  no 
landing,  it  is  certain  they  have  made  some 
progress,  and  it  behooves  us  immediately  to 
send  such  reinforcements  as  may  be  needed 
to  checkmate  any  movements  they  may  make 
towards  gaining  even  the  smallest  foothold 
upon  onr  soil.  If  the  invaders  can  take 
Charleston  with  twenty-five  thousand  men,  let 
them  have  it,  as  we  would  be  unworthy  to 
possess  it,  and  it  will  be  a  fit  memorial  (laid 
in  ashes)  of  onr  own  Southern  imbecility. 

The  following  is  a  special  dispatch  to  tlie 
Charleston  Mercury: 

Hendebsonvillb,  Nov.  7 — 9  P.  M. 

The  practice  of  our  artillerists  at  Hilton’s 
Head  has  been  very  bad,  hence  the  success¬ 
ful  passing  of  seven  of  the  enemy’s  men-of- 
ww".  Their  transports  are  still  outside.  The 
loss  on  our  side  thus  far  has  been  very  slight, 
and  tbe  troops  are  in  good  heart.  Tbe  firing 
of  the  Yankee  war  vessels  was  very  accurate. 
Hilton’s  Head  and  Bay  Point,  as  at  first  re¬ 
ported,  received  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Onr 
failing  to  sink  any  of  tbe  vessels  which  passed 
our  batteries  is  owing  to  the  poor  practice  of 
the  artillerists. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST  :  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1861. 


BnaoiiT,  Mo. — A  severe  battle  ooonrred  at 
Ak  town  on  the  Mississippi,  on  the  7th  inst 
Onr  3,000  were  matched  against  7,000  ;  and 
with  terrible  slaughter  to  themselves,  they 
sssa  to  have  gained  no  other  advant^e  than 
a  proof  of  their  valor,  two  cannon  and  two 
haadred  and  fifty  prisoners  captured.  The 
laihire  of  the  expedition  to  accomplish  its 
parpose,  however,  in  no  wise  dampens  the 
ardor  of  the  Union  men.  Columbus  must  be 
taken  before  any  progress  can  be  made  down 
the  river.  If  need  be,  another  ten  thousand 
men  can  be  sent  to  back  up  the  army  that  has 
been  repulsed  at  Belmont  and  still  leave  a 
strong  garrison  at  Cairo  and  Paducah.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  transports  at  Cairo  ready 
to  take  them  immediately,  if  needed.  The 
rebel  forces  at  Columbus  is  supposed  to  be 
aot  more  than  10,000 — but  this  we  think  will 
be  found  to  be  under  the  mark.  The  battle  is 
thne  described : 

The  enemy  were  encamped  upon  the  high 
ground  back  from  the  river,  and  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  from  the  landing.  From  their  posi* 
tioo  they  could  easily  see  onr  landing,  and  bad 
time  to  dispose  of  their  forces  to  receive 
us.  The^  also  sent  a  detachment  of  light  artill¬ 
ery  and  infantry  out  to  retard  our  march  and 
annoy  us  as  much  as  possible.  A  line  of  battle 
was  formed  at  once  on  the  levee.  Col.  Fonke 
taking  command  of  the  centre.  Colonel  Bnlord 

the  right,  and  CoL  Logan  of  the  left.  The  ad¬ 
vance  from  the  river  bank  to  to  the  rebel  encamp¬ 
ment  was  a  running  fight  the  entire  distance,  the 
rebels  firing  and  falling  back  all  the  way,  while 
our  troops  gallantly  received  their  fire  without 
.  linching,  and  bravely  held  on  their  way,  regard¬ 
less  of  tlK  missiles  of  death  that  were  falling  thick 
and  fast  about  them.  The  way  was  of  the  most 
diflBcnlt  character,  lying  through  woods  with 
thick  underbrush,  and  only  here  aiid  there  a  path 
or  a  rough  country  road. 

The  three  divisions  kept  withiij  close  distance 
ef  each  other,  pressing  over  all  obstacles  and 
overcoming  all  opposition,  each  striving  for  the 
honor  of  l^ing  first  in  the  enemy’s  camp.  'I’his 
honor  fell  to  the  right  division,  led  by  Colonel 
Buford.  It  was  the  gallant  Twenty-seventh  Illi¬ 
nois,  who  with  deafening  cheers,  first  waved  the 
Btara  and  Stripes  in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  camp¬ 
ing  gronnd. 

The  scene  was  a  terribly  exciting  one — mus¬ 
ketry  and  cannon  dealing  death  and  destruction 
on  all  sides  ;  men  grappling  with  men  in  a  fear- 
ftil  death  struggle  ;  column  after  column  rushing 

Xly  up,  ambitious  to  obtain  a  post  of  danger ; 

rs  riding  hither  and  thither  in  the  thickest 
of  the  %ht  urging  their  men  on,  and  encouraging 
them  to  greater  exertions ;  regiments  charging 


■on  against  thirty-two  proraineat  citizens, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  Jr.,  J.  C.  Breckinridge,  Humph¬ 
rey  Marshall,  Ben.  Desha  and  Harry  T.  Haw¬ 
kins.  Nineteen  persons  were  also  indicted 
for  high  misdemeanor. 

Kintuckt. — Gen.  Nelson  met  the  rebels  un¬ 
der  Gen.  Williams  at  PikesviUo,  Pike  county, 
Ky.,  on  Friday  last,  and  gained  a  glorious  vic¬ 
tory. 

Col.  Luke  Moore  attacked  the  rebels  in  the 
rear  with  three  thousand  eight  hundred  men, 
while  Col.  Harris,  of  the  Second  Ohio  Regi¬ 
ment,  with  six  hundred  men,  attacked  them  in 
the  front — Col.  Harris  falling  back  and  Col. 
Moore  pressing  forward,  until  the  enemy  were 
brought  into  the  midst  of  Gen.  Nelson’s  bri¬ 
gade,  when  our  forces  pressed  them  on  all 
sides,  killing  four  hundred  of  them  and  taking 
a  thousand  prisoners.  The  balance  scattered 
in  all  directions.  The  Federal  loss  is  small. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Nov.  12. — A  courier  from 
Gen.  Nelson’s  brigade  with  dispatches  for 
Gen.  Thomas,  reports  that  the  fighting  at  Pike- 
ville  lasted  two  days.  The  rebels  lost  400 
killed  and  1,000  prisoners. 

East  Tennessee. — Philadelphia,  Nov.  12. — 
The  Inquirer's  special  despatch  from  Fortress 
Monroe  says :  “  The  Union  men  of  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  have  burned  numbers  of  railroad  bridg¬ 
es  and  cut  telegraph  wires  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  troops.  One  bridge  of  two 
hundred  feet  span  was  destroyed  on  Saturday 
morning  last  on  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad. 
Four  structures  on  the  line  North  of  Knoxville 
were  entirely  destroyed. 

A  very  heavy  wooden  bridge  at  Charleston, 
Bradley  county,  Tenn.,  was  destroyed  on  the 
even  ng  of  Friday  last.  Charleston  is  seventy 
five  miles  Southwest  of  Knoxville,  and  con 
tains  two  hundred  inhabitants.  This  action 
of  the  Union  men  will  convince  the  Govern 
ment  that  East  Tennessee  will  redeem  herself 
if  an  oppoitunity  offers 
Western  Virginia. — Everything  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  appears  to  be  going  on  well, — if  slowly. 
The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  the  9th  inst, 
says :  “  Gen.  Rosencranz  telegraphed  yester¬ 
day,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Gov.  Pierpont, 
that  nothing  like  a  battle  had  taken  place 
down  the  Kanawha.  The  enemy  threw  two 

-  .  ,  ,  „  ,  hundred  shells  into  bis  camp,  but  didn’t  hurt 

mto  the  very  jaws  of  death.  „  ,  i  i  -n  j  i 

-rbe  Twenty  second  boys  have  the  honor  of!»““-  He  has  only  had  one  man  killed  and 


three  woimded,  and  this  was  done  by  bush¬ 
whackers.  Benham’s  (federal)  brigade  crossed 
the  Kanawha  river  at  Loup  Creek,  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  anticipated 
fight  would  take  place  at  Cotton  Hill.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  is  quite  indignant 
over  the  Union  success,  and  rails  thus  at  Lee 


that  drove  the  rebels  in  all  directions,  and  | 
Wt  the  field  in  possession  of  the  federal  forces. 
Ite  rebel  camps  were  fired,  and  with  all  their 
applies,  ammunition,  baggage,  Ac.,  was  totally 
da^y^. 


having  silenced  and  captoi^  a  battery  of  twelve 
pieces  which  had  been  dealing  destruction  with 
narked  success.  The  Thirteenth  had  been  badly 
eat  up  by  this  battery,  and  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  capture  it.  'They  turned  away  in  search 
of  new  laurels,  and  in  charging  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  camp  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
eade,  where  they  were  again  suffering  terribly, 
thoogh  maintaining  their  ground  unflinchingly  j  piovd  ^ 
when  the  Thirty-first  came  to  their  assistance.  i,  "  ^  , 

An  impetuous  and  irresistible  charge  was  then  I  qmck  that  the  enemy 

imAm  tKof  rlr/tvA  iKo  rplhAla  in  all  ilirAntmna  «r»fl  I  fluOUld.  D6  &d16  tO  IB&iut&lIl  hilllSCll  tQ6r6  &6 

he  has  done.  If  elaborate  proclamations. 
West  Point  science,  and  consummate  engineer¬ 
ing  had  been  the  tactics  for  the  Alleghanies, 
doubtless  Rosencranz,  ere  this,  would  have 
Tb?  discovery  on  the  Kentucky  side  that  we  !  *  used  up  man.  But  while  we  were  fell- 

wwe  in  possession  of  their  camp,  led  to  an  open- 1  ‘^^itr,  mwching  columns,  with  great 

ng  of  the  rebel  batteries  from  that  direction^  pomp,  for  no  oAer  purpose  thim  to^e  a 
M  us.  Their  fire  was  very  annoying,  the  more  to  1®®^  at  the  enemy  s  positions,  Rosen- 

■s  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  return  it.  '““S  gf.  striking  a  blow 

Just  at  this  juncture  the  report  was  brought  to  I  “oord'og  to  all  the  rules  of  science,  we 

Oen.  Grant  by  Lieut.  Pittman,  of  the  Thirtieth  i  “®  ^'g^* 

lliBois  raiment,  who  bad,  with  his  company, !  Maryland. — ^The  triumph  of  the  Union  1 
(P,)  been  on  scouting  duty,  that  heavy  reiolorce-  j  g^use  has  been  complete  in  Maryland.  Re-  i 
ments  were  coming  up  to  the  rebels  from  the  op-  „  ,  r  .u  r  iu  a.  i.  •  i-  x  i 

posite  side  of  the  river.  Indeed,  the  discovery  i  three-fourths  of  the  state  indicate  | 

WM  also  made  that  the  enemy  were  pouring  over  i  the  election  of  Bradford,  the  Union  candidate  • 
the  river  in  immense  numbers,  and  the  danger  j  for  Governor,  by  about  thirty-two  thousand 
was  imminent  that  onr  retreat  would  be  cut  off  ,  ffwjoritv — the  aggregate  vote  being  the  largest ; 
The  order  to  fall  bock  to  the  boats  was  therefore 
given,  but  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

way  was  already  filled  with  rebel  troops, 
and  as  we  bad  fought  our  way  up  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  so 'we  were  obliged  to  fight  back  to  our 
boats,  and  against  desperate  odds.  But  the  men 
were  not  lacking  in  courage,  and  fought  like  vet¬ 
erans,  giving  ample  demonstrations  of  their  de¬ 
termination.  Every  regiment  of  federal  troops 


suooeeded  in  demolishing  them,  and  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  stores  deposited  there.  They 
also  burned  the  TueBon  Mills,  which  belonged 
to  Government,  together  with  the  grain  stored 
there,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Lieut-Ool.  Baylor,  who  styles 
himsel  Governor  of  Arizona,  has  appointed 
his  Execntiye  officers,  and  just  now,  apparent¬ 
ly,  they  are  having  imobstrncted  sway  in  the 
Territory. 

The  Loss  of  the  North  Briton. — The  wreck 
of  the  North  Briton  which  we  are  now  called 
to  note,  is  one  of  a  series  which  has  befallen 
tlie  Company  whose  steamers  connect  Quebec 
with  Liverpool.  The  Hungarian,  the  Indian, 
and  two  Oinadians,  have  one  after  the  other 
been  totally  lost ;  in  fact,  since  the  line  has 
been  in  op  eration,  it  must  have  carried  one 
steamship  at  least  each  year  to  its  profit  and 
loss  account  The  North  Briton  was  wrecked 
on  the  5th  inst,  on  Paraquet  Island,  one  of  the 
Mingan  Islands  in  the  North  Channel  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  She  is  a  total  loss ;  all  the 
lives  on  board  were  however  saved,  by  means 
of  two  schooners  and  a  boat,  and  landed  at 
Port  Mingan  and  at  houses  along  the  shore. 
Must  of  the  passengers  baggage  and  the  mails 
were  deatroyed.  She  sailed  on  the  2d  from 
Quebec,  and  had -gone  between  300  and  400 
miles  when  the  disaster  occurred.  She  was  a 
fine  vessel,  only  two  and  a  half  years  old,  and 
started  with  fiffy-one  cabin  and  thirty-eight 
steerage  passengers. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum  in  Philadelphia. — A 
lady  died  in  Philadelphia,  not  long  since,  by  the 
name  of  Burd,  who  being  in  thexpossession  of 
great  wealth,  determined  that  the  helpless 
poor  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  large  portion 
of  her  estate.  In  her  will,  she  provided  for 
the  erection  of  a  Female  Orphan  Asylum  for  the 
orphans  of  the  St.  Stephen’s  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  church,  of  which  she  was  a  member. 
On  the  18th  ult.  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  asylum  is  locat¬ 
ed  on  Market  street,  three  and  a  half  miles 
West  of  theSchuylkill  river,  the  ground  being 
so  elevated  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  miles  around.'  The  asylum  will  consist 
of  four  Gothic  buildings  connected  by  in¬ 
closed  corridors  two  hundred  and  sixty-one 
feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  piazzas,  and  will 
be  furnished  with  play-room,  swimming-bath, 
bowling-alley,  school  and  class  rooms,  besides 
a  chapel  capable  of  bolding  four  hundred  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  to  be  built  of  stone  quarried  on 
the  gronnd,  heated  by  steam,  with  ample  pro¬ 
vision  for  light  and  ventilation,  and  guarded 
well  against  accident  by  fire — the  cost  being 
about  ninety-five  thousand  dollars. 


iSlarriageB 

In  New  York,  Nov.  12, 1861,  by  Rev.  T.  H. 
Robinson,  colleague  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Harrisburg,  Wiujam  M. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  and  Isabella  8.  Too,  both  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  Penn. 

In  Junius,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Megio,  Mr.  Walter  Traphaoen  to  Miss  Mary 
C.  CoNDiT,  both  of  Junius. 

In  Bergen,  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 
by  Rev.  L.  TV.  Billington,  Rev.  James  TT/alker, 
of  Bokford,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Jdua  M.Hitchoock, 
lately  of  the  Choctaw  Mission. 

At  Chenango  Forks,  Broome  county,  N.  Y., 
Oct  16th,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  Mr.  Geo. 
Rogers,  of  the  Forks,  to  Miss  Euzareth  Corr- 
TA  Nrer,  of  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 


ever  cast  in  the  State.  A  clear  working  ma¬ 
jority  of  Union  members  are  also  elected  to  ! 
the  Legislature.  ' 

Great  excitement  was  created  at  Elkton,  in  j 
Maryland,  on  Sunday  last  by  the  arrest  of  | 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  the  Episcopal  church  | 
there.  He  is  a  violent  sympathizer  with  the  I 
■uflered  more  or  less  severely  in  their  return  i  South,  and  was  apprehended  a  little  before 
m^,  but  tte  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  '  churchtime.  He  is,  in  all  probability  one  of  | 
id»els  suffered  far  greater  losses  than  we.  ‘  ,  ,  ,,  .  x  •  t,' . 

Wherever  they  made  a  stand  we  put  them  to  I  «»®f «  ^*»®  °P®“  Patriotic  Bishop  to  ^ 

fllrtt,  and,  although  we  lost  many  brave  men,  ■  resign — setting  forth  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
eimer  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners,  we  j  that  he  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  church-  i 
made  at  least  two  of  their  men  bite  the  dust  for  | 

every  one  that  fell  from  our  ranks.  Oar  regi- 1  ‘  I 

ments  all  reached  their  boats  though  with  consid-  j  Washington,  Nov.  12. — From  officers  who  , 
armbly  thinned  ranks.  '  have  arrived  here,  it  is  ascertained  that  a  re- 

Wu  also  brought  away,  as  near  as  can  be  as-  oonnoissanoo  in  force  (sixteen  thousand  men) 
jertaied.  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pnsoners^^ ,  ^  , 

two  CMDon  and  a  quantity  of  muskets,  small  „  ,  ,  . 

am,  equipments,  blankets,  Ac.  The  battery  j  Southwest  direction  from  Alexandria.  A  ves- 
captured  in  the  engagement  in  the  midst  of  tlie  sel  has  returned  to  the  navy-yard,  from  the 
aocampment,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  behind,  j  flotilla,  and  reports  that  affairs  are  unchanged 
The  guns,  however,  were  first  spiked.  ^  down  the  river.  Three  schooners  ran  the 

Mistoou. — Dispatches  from  Springfield  state  ,  rebel  blockade  in  open  day  yesterday. 

^t  Gen.  Hunter  who  succeeds  Fremont  is  Exchange  of  Prisoners. — The  Government 
r^idlj  gaining  the  confidence  of  his  men.  *  resolved  to  release  on  parole  250  prison- 

Hia  plans  are  likely  to  differ  essentially  from  |  pgrt  of  those  captured  at  Hatteras.  It  is 

tiioM  of  Gen.  Fremont,  who  it  now  appears  expected  that  250  Union  prisoners  now  in  the 
was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  California  specula-  3oQth  will  bo  returned  to  us,  and  the  princi- 


HDfattis 

Died,  at  North  Bast,  N.  Y.,  Sept  5,  1861, 
Eliza  S.  Talcott,  aged  21  years,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Betsey  B.  Taloott 

The  subject  of  this  obituary  was  of  a  retir¬ 
ing,  sensitive,  and  self-distrustful  nature.  En¬ 
dowed  with  quick  perceptions  and  an  eager 
thirst  for  mental  acquirements,  the  discipline 
of  suffering  was  keenly  felt.  Under  the  iuflu- 
eiice  of  long-continued  feebleness,  her  natural 
timidity  of  disposition  was  liable  to  be  height¬ 
ened,  at  the  same  time  that  her  youthful  hope¬ 
fulness  and  ambition  were  repressed.  Natu¬ 
rally  there  were  at  first  earnest  longings  for 
returning  health.  It  seemed  hard,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life,  to  forego  the  prospects 
whicVi  hope  then  painls  so  invitingly  ;  but  re-  j 


Bttfiinegff  ^oticeg. 


ITPAYSl  IT  PAYS  1  IT  PAYS! 

WUAT  PAVS? 

It  pays  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  way  from  the  luahlozutble 
RtrecU  to  purchaao  PLATED  WARE  TOR  FAMILY  OSE, 
such  as 

CASTERS,  CAKE  B.tSKETS, 

ICE  PITCHERS,  TEA  SEI8,  URNS,  FORK-S, 
SPOONS,  &c.,  fcc. 

An  experience  of  thirty  years  in  one  place,  via  :  Nos.  4 
and  6  BURLING  SLIP,  enables  mo  to  say  to  my  numoreus 
patrons  (and  they  know  it),  that  when  they  purchaao  of 
me,  “  IT  PAYS  ”  them  well  for  their  trouble.  Goods  sold 
wholesale  and  retail  by 

LUCIUS  HART, 

Nos.  4  and  0  Burling  Slip. 


^bDcrtiBcments, 


WANTBD. — A  member  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
in  order  to  pursue  his  Btudies,  desires  a  situation  as 
T<MM:ber  in  a  school  or  family.  If  desirable  would  have  pu¬ 
pils  oome  to  bis  own  room.  Refers  to  l*rof.  Ilenrir  B.  Smith, 
ixa.  and  Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock.  Address  H.  J.  C.,Room 
8)^  Union  Theological  Seminary. 


ACOlalaBGlQ  GltADUATKf  and  an  experienced 
teacher,  desires  to  spend  one  or  two  hours  per  day  In 
teaching  Classical  or  Kuglisb  studies.  The  most  satisfactory 
references  can  be  furnlshetl.  Addroes  C.  P.  U.,  Union  The. 
loogicai  Seminary . 


JAMIE,  THE  ENGLISH  BOY;  or, 

ONLY  ONE  HOUR  IN  SUNDAY  SCHOOI.. 

A  TRUK  STORY. 

With  Portrait  on  Steel.  Price,  30  coDtH. 

Just  publiBhod  by  American  Sunday  School  Uniou. 

For  sale  by  G.  S.  SC  OFIELD, 

5:<9  Broailway,  Now  York. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 

AT  IBVIBTQ  HALL, 

POn  Tire  RENKFIT  OP  THK 

Wilson  Industrial  School. 

Thnraflay  Evenin|g,  November  lltli. 
VIEWS  IN  PALESTINE,  with  explanatory  romarka,  by 
Rev.  J.  p.  TnoMPSON,  D.D. 

Tharadny  Evening,  November  SI. 
LECnniE“ONA  DROP  OP  WATEk,"  with  illustra- 
tratione,  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer. 

Thursdny  Evening,  Derember  5. 
RECITATIONS,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brown,  and  RECITATIONS 
AND  SINGING,  by  the  Myerh  Sinter-). 

To  commcnco  at  8  o’clock.  Ticketa  for  the  coureo,  $1. 
Single  tickets,  60  cent.),  to  bo  had  at  the  door. 

REV.  DR.  RICE. 

PCBLISIIED  THIS  DA  V,  BY 

C.  SCRIBNER, 

No.  124  Grand  Street,  New  York ; 

Our  Country  and  the  Church. 

BY  TUB  REV.  X.  L.  RICE,  D.D., 

1  vol.,  1‘Jmo,  100  pages.  Klee,  37J<  ceiiUi. 

PaRT  I.— OUR  fDUNTRY  ;  ITS  FJtALTATION. 

Part.  II.— THE  CHURCH  :  ITS  PERIL  AND  DUTIES. 

It  contains  sentiments  which  are  believed  to  bo  not  only 
Scriptural,  but  of  i,'roat  practical  imporlanoo  in  tlie  existing 
state  of  the  couutry  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DEAN  TRENCH. 


C.  SCRIBNER. 

124  GRAND  STREET,  NEW  VOKK, 

V?’II1  pQblltli.  Ijy  tbe  SOtlx  of  IVovcniberi 

A  COMMENTARY 

ON  THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  SEVEN 
CHURCHES  IN  ASIA. 

BY  RICHARD  CHENEVIX  TRENCH  D.D., 

Author  of  “  Study  of  Word.s,”  fte.,  Jte. 

1  Vol.,12mo . Price,  *1. 

Tho  practical  interest  of  those  Kpistics,  in  their  bearing 
on  the  whole  pastoral  and  mlnietorlal  work,  is  extreme.  It 
is  recorded  of  the  admirable  Bengel,  that  it  was  bis  wont, 
above  all  things,  to  recommend  tho  study  of  these  Epistles 
to  youthful  mlnistere  of  Christ’s  Word  and  Sacraments. 
And,  indoed,  to  them  they  are  full  of  teaching,  of  tho  most 
solemn  warning,  of  Uie  strongost  encourogemout.  We  learn 
from  these  Epistlos  tho  extent  to  which  tho  spiritual  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  Church  is  dependent  upon  that  of  its  pastors  ;  tho 
guilt,  not  merely  of  teaching,  but  of  allowing,  error  ;  how 
there  may  be  united  much  aud  real  xoal  for  the  form  of 
sound  words  with  a  lamentable  decay  of  the  spiritoflovo; 
or,  OB  tho  other  hand,  many  works  and  active  ministries  of 
love,  with  only  too  languid  a  zeal  for  the  truth  onco  Uoliv- 
ored  ;  with  inuumerablo  lessons  more.  For  one  who  has 
undertaken  the  awful  ministry  of  souls  1  know  almost  no¬ 
thing  in  Scripture  so  searching,  no  threatenings  so  alarming, 
no  promises  so  comferUblo,  as  are  some  which  those  Epis¬ 
tles  contain. 


AN  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OF 

JSTEW  ^OODS. 

FOR  CmXVTLSBXBSr: 

SllJi  AND  WOOL  UNDERSHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS ;  CARDI¬ 
GAN  JACKEK  :  KID,  CALF,  CASTOR,  BUCK,  BEAVER, 
AND  CLOTH  OLOVIH  AND  GAUNILETS  ;  EIxEOANT 
DRES-'-SHIR'ra  AND  COLLARS  ;  UNION  RIDING 
BELTS :  SCARLET  CASH.MERK  SHIRTS  AND 
DRAWERS  ;  SCARFS,  TDS,  ROBES  DE 
CHAMBRE,  ROBES  DE  NUIT ;  UM 
BRBLIxAS,  SUSPENDERS ;  AR¬ 
MY  AND  NAVY  SHIRTS. 

SILK,  MEIRINO,  OOTfON,  AND  WOOL  IIOSK  AND 
HAI,F  HOSEi 

FOR  LADXSS: 

HOODS,  SO.NTAGS,  KNIT  GAITERS,  KNIT  SKIRTS  ;  SHET¬ 
LAND  PALIS  MERINO  AND  SILK  UNDER-Vf^ 
AND  drawers  ;  ONION  DRESSES ;  GLOVES, 
OAUNn,ETS,  AND  MIllENS  ;  POIJSH 
GAITERS ;  COTTON,  MERINO, 

SILK,  AND  WOOLEN 
SToefeiNGS. 

BALMORAL  HOSE  FOR  SKAITNO. 

FOR  OnZ&DRBN: 

KNIT  HOODS,  CAPS,  CIHAKS,  HATS,  MITTENS,  AND 
GLOVES,  UNDERSHIRTS,  VESTS,  AND  DRAW¬ 
ERS  ;  UNION  DRESSES  ;  CLOTH,  VET.- 
VET,  AND  KNIT  GAITERS. 

COMFORTERS  AND 
MUFFIKKS. 

A  large  and  elegant  variety  of  tho  above  goods,  many  of 
them  manufactured  on  tho  premises,  and  not  to  be  bad 
elsewhere,  will  bo  found,  at  low  prices,  at 

XTJNrioigr  aidams’. 

No.  637  Broadway,  Now  York. 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE! 

Th0  MUSICAL  PIOMEBB  for  OseYear,  and 
a  Half-Dollar  NEW  GLEE  and  AH- 
THEM  BOOK  for  ElETT  CENTS. 

IN  CUN.SKaueNCK  OF  TIIK  HARD  TIMES, 

and  also  to  insure  a  wider  spread  of  specimens  of  “  THE 
ORlhxSTAL  GIJiK  AND  ANTHEM  BOOK,”  tho  Publisher  of 
“THE  MUSbAL  PIO.NEJJK’’  will  UNTIL  NEW  YEAR’S, 
furnish  each  subscriber  with  tho  SF.VENTH  VOLUME  and  a 
Copy  of  the  ‘  •  ultlRNTAL ’’  for  ITF'TV  CENT’S. 

The  New  York  Musical  Pioneer,  Vol.  VII., 

commences  with  the  present  month  ;  is  publishod  monthly, 
and  devoted  to  tho  improvement  of  sacred  music,  and  tho 
ditTusion  of  Musical  Intelligence.  Each  number  contains 
eight  pages  of  cboico  music,  and  an  equal  number  appropri¬ 
ated  to  Musical  and  Miscellaneous  Reading.  Price,  50  cents, 
iu  advance. 

The  Oriental  Glee  and  Anthem  Book, 

or  COMPANION  TO  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH.  By  Dr.  Thojus 
Ilasnxus  and  Messrs.  Cook  &  1*bkiuns.  Just  publishod.  It 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  containing  Glees,  Secular 
CboruBos,  Cunzoueu,  Quartets,  Four  Part  aud  Patriotic  Songs, 
tho  latter  inspired  by  the  scenes  of  tho  hour,  spirited,  loyal, 
and  burning  with  detestation  of  the  brutal  tramplors  on  lib¬ 
erty  and  law.  “Secular  eomjxmitions,’’  says  Dr.  Hastings, 
“  arc  as  necessary  m  music,  pr-rbaps,  as  in  prose  or  poetry.  ’’ 
The  i-eoond  Part  is  devoted  to  Antuems,  Sacred  Choruses, 
Inlrolis,  Motets,  Seuteoccs,  &c.  Tbe  great  run  and  wonder¬ 
ful  popularity  of  THE  OLIVE  BRANCH  during  tbe  past  sea¬ 
son,  have  causod  a  corresponding  inquiry  for  more  in  the 
like  strain  ;  bonce  its  comiianion.  Tho  book  is  full  of  vari¬ 
ety,  and  ol  music  well  suited  to  Cboirs  and  Singing-schools, 
including  matter  well  adapted  to  be  tbe  compauion  of  the 
above  popular  aud  excellent  book. 

Tboso  wishing  the  OKIPINIAL  scut  by  mail,  will  remit 
TWELVE  CENTS  for  tho  advance  postage. 

F.  J.  IIU.NTINDTON, 

7  Beckman  street.  New  York. 


OLMSTED’S  NEW  WORK. 


WE  PUBLISH  TO-DAY  : 

The  Cotton  Kingdom. 

A  TRAVEIJxER’3  OBSERVATION  ON  COTTON  AND  SLA¬ 
VERY  IN  THE  AMERICAN  SLAVE  STATES.  Based  upon 
throo  former  volumes  of  .lourneys  and  Investigations  by 
tho  same  author.  By  P'kkdkrkik  latw  OI.J^^TKn.  Two 
Y’ols.,  I'Jmo,  with  colored  stati^-tical  map  of  the  Cotton 
Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies.  Price  $2. 

This  publication  was  calleil  for  by  several  eminent  orgaiLS 
of  public  opinion  in  Englanil,  as  well  as  by  private  advice  to 
tbe  author  immediately  on  tho  outbreak  of  tlie  slaveholders 
rebolliOD.  It  brings  into  unbroken  connection,  witli  suit- 
able  explanation  and  extension,  the  author’s  observations 
upon  the  relaticng  of  tbe  cotton  demand,  and  of  the  employ 
ment  of  slav&s  iu  tho  rebellion,  with  special  reference  to 
the  correction  of  certain  prevalent  errors  of  public  opinion. 
As  a  carefully  studied  picture  of  the  couditiuii  of  tho  [Ksople 
of  tho  South  immediately  preceding  tho  rebellion,  it  already 
posse.sses  an  historic  value  similar  to  that  of  tho  travels  of 
I  Arthur  Young  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  tlie  French 
I  Revolution. 

]  The  publl.sbers  believe  tliat  the  Cotton  KixcnoM  affords  at 
!  oiico  tho  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  popular  account 
\  attainable  of  tbe  resources  aud  condition  of  tbe  Southern 
'  States  ;  their  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  tlio  working.)  of 
j  their  institutious  ;  the  characteristics,  manners,  and  cus- 
j  toms  of  their  people,  and  tboir  social  and  political  views 
;  and  feelings.  As  a  graphic  and  attractive  writer,  Mr.  Olni- 
:  stod  has  few  equals,  while  tho  accuracy  of  bis  observation.. 

I  and  impartiality  of  bis  statemcuts  ate  unquestioned. 

The  present  work  abounds  in  aiiccdoto  and  incidents  of 
travel,  and  will  interest  all  classes  of  readers. 


ANDREWS’  &  STODDARD’S 


LATIN  GRAMMAR 


Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

CROCKER  &  BREV/STER, 

47  Washington  Street, 

SOSXOST,  L4;.A.SS. 

AND  FOR  SALS  BY  BOOKSELLEBS  OENERALLT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY. 


PUDLLSIIED  AT 

5  and  7  Hferier  l^trcet,  New  York, 

BT 

MASON  BROTHERS. 


Scribner’s  Latest  Publications  : 

Dr.  J.  W.  Tuouuirm  <»i  Prxacuiko.  1 


ligion  bad  before  time  found  its  place  in  her  j  ,  .  ,  » 

heart,  and  now  the  heavenly  Father  set  to  j  ^  '^$1^25 

woTk  to  teach  both  her  and  ne  who  witnweed  Aioxan.i^’s‘,  Rov.  Dr.  j.  a.  CoaMaxTAKY  «.  larnrew  i 
the  proerBB,  that  by  the  experience  of  trials  j  voi.  i2mo.  $i  £6. 

hiB  refioing  and  sanctifying  work  is  beat  car- !  Alexander’s,  Rev.  Dr.  j.  a.  notes  ox  New  twiajihxt  m- 
ried  forward,  and  that,  for  bis  cboHen  ones',  *1*^^  ivoi.  i2mo.  $i. 

Iho  most  blessed  motto  is  that  which  was  |  With  I’ortrait.  2 

spoken  concerning  the  Captain  of  the^  salva- :  Uushoeii’;,  rov.  Dr.  h.  Cuk.-t.xx  ncktobk.  1  voi.,  i2mo. 
tion,  “  Perfect  through  sufferings.  We  who  *1  25. 

watched  the  progress  of  the  work  conld  not  ‘  H“*i»“en’g,Rcv.  Dr.  h.  CBARAcnm  of  jmus  ivoi.,i8mo. 
question  either  the  beneficence  or  the  wisdom  | 

of  God’s  intentions  :  the  result  for  herself — I  Cepiessontby  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  luicti. 
even  though  the  affliction  for  the  time  being 


ton.  The  main  body  of  Price’s  army  is  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  North  fork  of  Crane  Greek, 
■boat  forU'fi^®  miles  South  of  Springfield- 


ple  and  manner  of  tho  full  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  will  thus  be  established.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  also  send  money,  clothing  and  coin- 


was  not  joyous  but  grievons — was  blessed, 
and  for  all  who  witneseed  it  most  emphatic 
and  edifying.  God  wished  to  famish  practi¬ 
cable  aud  unanswerable  proof  how  adapted 
religion  is  to  tho  heart’s  utmost  necessities, 


MBberiag  about  twenty-five  thousand.  Ben  ]  Union  prisoners  in  tbe  South,  if 

MoCnllooh  is  on  Flat  Creek,  with  seven  to  ;  Confederates  shall  cooperate  in  the  meas- 
aight  tbowand  men.  In  addition  to  these  | 

prinoipal  bodies,  there  are  bands  numbering  i  System.— Gen.  McClellan,  on  taking 

ties  oae  hundred  to  one  thouBand  scattered  |  Ujp  ^rmy  of  the  Potomac,  did  not 

■b*at  tbe  country,  and  Gen.  Hunter  had  as- ;  system  in  very  efficient  operation. 

ssrtMued  that  it  was  Price’s  intention,  in  case  j  jj,  importance  to  his  own  success,  he 

•f  a  federal  advance,  either  to  eoatter,  or  re-  thoroughly  organized  it  now  as  to  be 

treat  on  Fort  Smith,  and  there  await  develop-  j  informed  as  to  the  numbers  aud  position 
manto.  According  to  onr  best  information  j  movements  of  import- 

there  were  at  Springfield  about  21,000  federal  t  „„  g„oh  i^for- 

tioope.  Fremont  had  arrived  at  St  Louis.  j 

GATTuai  OF  TM  SoMTBR. — A  letter  received  |  Guyandottk. — A  telegram  from  Gallipolis, 
to  WaahingtoD,  dated  Oct.  25th,  off  Galveston,  0.,  reports  that  on  Sunday  night  Quyandotte, 
eenfiims  the  report  of  the  capture  of  this  pr;-  j  Va.,  on  the  Ohio  river,  was  attacked  by  a  force 
vatocT.  The  writer  says  that  she  was  caught  I  of  six  hundred  rebels.  The  place  was  occu- 
m  her  own  trap.  It  seems  that  she  m'lstoo  k  j  pied  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  federal  troops, 
•ae  of  tho  gunboats  for  a  merchantman,  and  '  only  fifty  of  whom  escaped,  the  rest  being 
in  pnrauit.  When  the  gunboat  bad  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Yesterday  mom- 
diama  her  out  far  enough,  she  turned  and  run  ^  ing  three  steamers  with  four  hundred  federal 
her  aahore.  Her  offioers  and  crew  are  prison-  troops,  from  Point  f’leasant,  went  to  Guyan- 
•■■wa  board  of  the  Niagara.  dotte,  but  found  tbe  place  completely  deaert- 

Itio  rebel  ship  Bermuda  ran  the  blookade  1  ed  both  by  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 

^  Savannah  the  night  of  the  2d  of  Novem-  |  gjiszonk. — The  latest  detailed  intelligence 

being  towed  out  by  t  o  steamer  untrw.  j  Territory  we  have  in  a  copy  of  the 

a»i»  loaded  with  2000  bales  of  cotton,  for  j  ^j^jgg  34  of  the  36 

I***P®ok  !  companies  of  National  troops  stationed  in 

The  Norfolk  custom-house  is  *^®P®  *®  ,  Arizona  had  surrendered  to  the  rebels,  and 

have  boon  burnt  ou  Sunday  night,  wi  a  rge  ^  remainder  were  so  completely  cut  off 

amauat  of  stores.  ;  from  communication  with  the  loyal  States  that 

toDtonow— The  Grand  Jaiy  in  session  at  i  their  capture  was  inevitable.  Before  leaving 
Fni^fbrt,  Ky.,  adj'oumed  on  Wednesday  of  Port  Breckinridge  and  Buchanan,  however, 
*  having  found  indiotmeuts  for  trsn-  the  National  troops  which  bad  held  tho  posts 


FAIRFIELD  SEMINARY. 

THK  "WINTICIk  TKRM  of  this  Inatltution  will  open 
December  4,  1861,  under  charge  of  Rov.  A.  G.  COcurax, 
A.M.,  a*  Principal,  a-sisied  by  an  able  and  eOlolent  Faculty. 
Prof.  Cochran  is  a  gontloman  of  high  attainments  and  has 
had  more  than  twenty  years  succoxeful  cxperienco  as  an  ed- 
aild  SO  he  took  this  timid,  sensitive,  self-dis-  !  Prmch  and  German  are  in  charge  of  tioNu! 

A  AC  i  ^  a  r  !.•  J  V  i.^_  I  i^c>cners.  Extra  advantages  are  alTorded  iu  Music  and  Oil 

trustful  follower  of  hlfl,  and  eubjeoted  her^  to  ;  painting,  a  largo  number  of  gentlemen  huvo  graduated, 

the  experifuoa  of  protracted  aud  deprecsing  j  <luring  the  past  year,  in  thoUommurciAlDoixkrtmont,  and 
fbaAafiA  What  tiA  iviahpd  in  ilhiatr^tA  waa  '  “““sual  in^luccmente  are  offered  for  tho  Winter  Term. 

aiseaee.  yvnai  ne  wisnea  xo  iiiuexrAfe  waa  ^  ..g  ^ 

happily  displayed.  Instead  Ot  deepening  >  and  other  expenses  at  the  usual  low  rates.  For  further  in 
despondency,  which  tue  circumstances  natn-  or  to  engage  rooms,  address, 

.1 _ _ _ _ i, _ A,i  I  '  RKV.  A.  G.  COCHRAN, 


j  Cornwall  Collegiate  School 

'  Oflbrs  nnusual  advantages  in  situation,  ease  of  access,  and 
[  freedom  lYom  iqjurious  influences.  A  limited  number  of  pu- 
I  pile  will  bo  received  into  the  family  of  the  Principal,  and 
’  carefully  instructed  in  Eug'ish,  Classical,  or  Mathematical 
i  studies.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  exclude  those  of  im¬ 
proper  moral  character.  AllLlTAltY  DIIILI.  AND 
I  UlSCIPLliNE,  strict  but  kind,  will  be  a  feature  of 
I  the  school.  Far  circulais  or  other  information,  addross 

j  ALFRED  COX  ROE,  Principal, 

j  Cornwall ,  Orange  coouty,  N.  V. 

FHENCM  PRoTESTAN'r  IUfSTITCTK 

i  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

I  No.  48  Kaat  Tweiity-roui  til  street.  Near  Vork. 

Boarding  and  day  SCHOOI.1 — classical  and  commer¬ 
cial.  Fourteen  teachers — six  American,  five  E'rench,  two 
I  Gorman,  one  hpanisb.  French  is  tbe  language  of  the  Schixil 
I  at  largo,  and  ytiptb  on  acquire  it  wWioul  any  interrvptum  in 
I  their  elker-studieii.  There  is  a  primary  department ;  also,  a 
I  gymnasium  with  bowling  alley.  E'ur  full  details  send  er 
I  write  for  a  Prospectus  to  1 

I  Prof.  EUE  CIIAIIUER,  Director. 

I  Will  be  ro-opened  on  Tutsday,  September  17th. 


Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 
N.  B. — Send  for  a  Oataloguc. 


rally  would  create,  there  was  growing  cheerful- 
I  ness ;  instead  of  repining,  a  sweet  confiding  love 

for  Christ ;  and  instead  of  increaaed  timidity  ;  - 

as  the  trying  hour  drew  near,  calm  triumphant '  BOARDINQ-  SCHOOL. 

hope.  This  was  eminently  the  experience  of  j  The  thirty-fifth  term  of  the  SUmford  Englisli  and  Classical 
the  last  few  days.  Faith  was  acoomplishintr’  School  for  Boys  win  commence  on  the  first  Monday 

Ua  uerfftet  work  •  the  lesnnn  man  baatpnincr  tn  "t  November.  Circulars,  conUiiilng  particulars  and  refer- 
ItS  perieci  worx  ,  ine  lesson  was  nasiening  to  once.),  may  bo  obtained  at  tbe  oflloe  of  Tub  I^axuxust,  .xo. 

completion,  and  tbe  emphasis  of  it  was  com-  '  Beckman  street,  or  by  application  to  tho  Principal. 

'  ing  out  more  and  more  strongly  for  the  instruc- 1 _ Jame-i  BEns,  stam-ord,  Conn. 

tion  and  conviction  of  all  who  looked  on;:  <fc  m»nn  uuj.d  aikd.ai.  t*A» 

and  tho  work  being  done,  God  called  her  i  tent  overstrung  grand  and  square  n.vNoa, 
home— fihe  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  For  her,  as  :  f""  •ws'-ded  twenty-four  first  premiums  within  the  laat 

iiuuid  .J  1  1.  J  11  Vx  five  vears,  and  now  are  considered  the  best  pianos  manufac- 

we  have  said,  the  lesson  resulted  well.  For  I  tured. 

Qg _ especially  her  young  companions — there  j  warranted  for  five  years.  Price*  moderate. 

‘  was  in  it  a  voice  of  admonition  and  love.  In  Warcroomg,82and  84  waikersiree* 

that  respect  likewise  may  God  grant  that  the '  ;  .  J 

result  shall  be  blessed.  .  Prince  and  Princess  Napoleon. 

:  the  KClJCCriC  MAGAZINE  for  December  Is  published. 
uSOtiCCS  '  It  is  embellishtxl  with  beaut  fill  portralle  of  the  Prince  and 

*  Princiws  Napoleon,  who  left  our  shores  a  few  woelis  sinco. 
Many  persons  w  ill  be  glad  to  possess  the  portrait*.  Tho 
oontoals  of  the  December  number,  which  completcB  the 
throo  rich  volumes  for  1861,  are  varied,  instructive,  and 
Intoroeting.  Hie  IXaicno  gati.ers  the  choicest  articles  from 
Bcvou  British  Quarterlies  and  twelve  British  Munthlios  for 
the  gralificatioD  of  its  rcadrrs,  aud  no  iutolligent  family, 
which  can  appreciate  such  liisrary  treasures,  should  fail  to 
liave  its  monthly  numbei  8  upon  tlioir  parlor  UUIes.  The 
January  number  for  1862  will  be  pr.  mplly  issued.  Now  is 
a  gowl  time  to  subscribe.  Splendid  premium  prinU  given 
to  now  subscribers. 

TERMS  I 

Tlie  lUucnc  is  issued  on  the  first  of  every  month.  Each 
n  imber  conUins  144  largo  octavo  pages,  on  lino  paper,  neat¬ 
ly  stitched,  in  green  covers,  with  one  or  more  beautiful 
1^1  portraits  by  bariaiu.  I  be  twelve  numbers  comprise 
tliree  volumes,  of  600  pages  each,  doublo  columns,  with 
titles,  indexes  and  cmbeiliKhmonts.  Price,  Fivs  DoixARS, 
in  advance.  Tbe  postage  Is  only  thrso  coats  a  number,  pre- 
pnid  at  tbe  office  of  dehvory.  «ind  your  orders. 

AdfisMS,  w.  H.  BIDWELL, 

Mu  »  Beskmsa  strest.Kew  York 


THE  RKV.  DR.  PRENTIi’^  will  preach  next  Pnnday  in 
Doiiworth’s  <tudio  Building,  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  2eth 

street,  at  10)4  o'clock  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  j 

THK  BO.tRD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Poolcty  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Collegiate  and  Tboologicai  Education  at  the  West 
(according  to  ailjournment  at  Uie  last  Anniversary)  will 
meet  at  the  Pectmd  Presbyterian  ebnreh  in  Orang-,  N.  J. , 
on  Tuo-day .  the  19tti  Inal. ,  at  lo  o’clock  A.  M. ,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  be  neoessary.  At  tite  close  j 
of  tbelr  seSKion  a  meeting  of  tho  Society  will  be  held  for  tho 
cfaoioe  of  officers  f-T  the  ensuing  year. 

By  order  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

’  T.  BAUlWLN,  FecroUry. 

New  York,  Nov.  11, 1861-  I 

THK  PRESBYTERY  OF  NEWARK  Will  bold  sn  adjoarnod 
meeting  to  the  -ec.  nd  church,  Morristown,  on  Wednesday, 
tbe  2OU1  inst.,  at  10 K  o’slock  A.  M.,  with  a  view  to  reseiv- 
Ing  and  installing  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  Pastor  of  that 
church.  J.  FEW  SMIIU,4iUtad  Clark. 


^priDgside  Family  School  for  Boys, 

I  BY  OWA3CO  LAKE,  near  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y. 

'  HENRY  W.  DWIGHT,)  n,.  .  , 

^  FRANCIS  FOWLER,  } 

j.  Terms.  $300  per  year.  No  extras.  Number  of  Pupils 
I  limited  lo  twenty. 

{  Fall  toi  ifi  ooinmeuces  September  ‘23d. 

I  References;  Rev.  It.  M.  Field,  New  York  ;  Hon.  11.  J. 
'  Raymond.  New  York  ;  Jasper  Corning,  Fi^q.,  New  York  ;  H. 
'  U.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  New  York. 

Until  .)opt.  I ,  address  H.  W.  DWIGHT,  at  W'ostport,  Conn. , 
F.  JX)WLEB,  ai  Spuylcn  Duy  vil.  New  York. 

Mount  WashiBStou  CoIlr;;jate  lostitufe, 

No.  218  Fourth  street. 

On  Washington  Square,  corner  0/  Naodougal  street. 
CI.ARKE  A  FANNING,  Rectors,  with  twelve  assistant*, 
prepares  Pdfils  or  all  Ages  rua  Bustyiss  or  Colucge. 

~  UNFERMENTEO  BREAD. 


WARRANTED  FRi:!:  FROM  AIJ.  HURTFUL  .SUBSTANCES. 

The  undersigned  am  prepared  to  furnisii  to  tho  citizens  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  this  very  superior  bread. 
In  quantities  as  desired.  Tills  bread ,  wuicb  has  beeomo  so  de- 
sorvedly  pr  pular  both  In  bngiaud  and  this  country,  is  highly 
•  reoommendod  by  cm  netit  physicians  and  chemists  fur  its 
paiatablcness.  purity,  and  wbolcsomenesA.  No  impure  sub¬ 
stance  is  mingled  with  it,  being  composed  purely  of  super- 
I  fine  flour,  wav  r,  an  t  little  common  salt  No  band  touches 

itbe  dough  or  ingredients,  till  baked  and  ready  for  delivery. 

JAMES  A.  RKQUA, 

exclusive  maTinfacturor  from  tbe  district  in  New  York,  be- 
.  low  Fourteenth  street.  Elanufaritorv,  lAfayetto  Piaue,  cor¬ 
ner  of  Fourth  street. 

DUNCOMCE  A  00., 

exclusive  msnufbcturcr  for  the  district  m  New  York,  be¬ 
tween  Fourteenth  and  Ibiity-fourtb  street.  Manufactory, 
lit  East  Fourteenth  street,  corner  of  Tuird  avenue. 

REQUA  A  PLUMB, 

!  exoluslve  mana<actarers  for  Brooklyn  and  Kings  county. 
Manufactory,  Nos.  9  and  11  Hoyt  street,  Brooklyn. 

C*  AHPUTIVU, — lustead  of  going  to  expensive  stores 
on  Broadway,  visit  tho  large  Carpet  Establwbmenl  of 
HIRAM  A-NDEJicON,  NO.  93  Bowery.  They  are  now  offering 
English  Mudall'on,  Velvet,  Grassells,  Three-ply,  and  Ingrain 
Cm  poling,  Rugs,  Mais,  Matting,  liruggete,  Oil  Qolhs,  Ao.,  at 
very  low  priora.  All  goods  guiwantoed.  No  urging  to  boy. 
rsrtlealarly  note  M  Bowery. 


A  Grammar  of  the  Latiu  Language ; 

FOR  TUE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  OOLLEXJES. 

BY  PROFESSORS  E.  A.  ANDREWS  AND 
SOLOMON  STODDARD. 

The  Uxty-flftlx  Bditlwn.  Re-vised  with  Cor- 
rcotlons  and  Additions. 

By  E.  A.  Andi’ew.s,  LL.D. 


49-  In  announcing  tho  Rcvisrrl  Edition  of  Anoriyts’  A 
Stoddard’s  Iatir  Grammar,  the  Publishers  believe  it  to  be 
quite  UDDccc'SBary  t  i  tpcak  of  tho  merits  of  tbo  work.  Tho 
lact  that  in  tbe  space  of  about  Twenty  Years,  SixTY-nvR  Edi¬ 
tion's,  numbering  above  Two  Hniiclred  Thousand 
Copies,  (and  now  numbering  nearly  two  hundred  and  Jlftg 
thousand,)  have  been  required  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
tbo  steadily  increasing  demand  for  tho  work,  sufficiently 
evinces  tbo  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  every  fiortion  of 
tho  original  work  has  been  reconsidered  in  the  li^t  of  the 
oxiKirienco  of  Twenty  Years  spent  by  tbe  editor  m  studies 
connected  with  this  department  of  education,  and  with  tho 
aid  of  numerous  publications  in  the  same  department,  which, 
during  this  period,  have  issued  from  the  European  press. 
The  results  of  this  labor  are  apparent  on  almost  every  page, 
in  new  modifications  of  tho  old  materials,  and,  especially,  in 
such  additional  information  in  regard  to  its  various  topics 
us  the  present  advanced  state  of  classical  education  in  this 
couutry  seemed  obviously  to  demand. 

Its  merits-  have  been  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  Text-Book  In  nearly  every  College  and  Seminary 
in  tbo  couutry.  This  edition  has  not  only  been  thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected,  but  it  contains  at  least  one-third  morn 
matter  tban  tbe  previous  editions.  To  unite  tbe  acknow¬ 
ledged  excellencies  of  tbe  older  English  Manuals,  and  of  tbs 
more  recent  German  Grammars,  was  the  special  aim  of  tbo 
authors  of  this  work  ;  and  to  this  end  particular  attention 
was  directed  :  Ist.  lb  the  preparation  of  more  extended  rude* 
for  the  pronunciation  eif  the  Uaiguage.:  2d.  To  a  clear  exposi¬ 
tion  of  its  injhxliorud  changes ;  3d.  7b  a  proper  basis  of  its 
syntax ;  and  4lh.  To  greater  precision  in  rules  and  deftnitians. 

The  following  are  brief  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  tho  publishers  have  received  in  commendation  of  the 
Grammar  and  other  works  of  the  series  : 

I  have  no  doubt  that  tho  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  this 
series  of  works  will,  by  all  lovers  of  tbe  classlss,  be  consid¬ 
ered-  as  the  “  National  Series.’’  1  will  hail  with  joy.  the  day 
when  every  school  and  college  in  our  country  shall  have 
adopted  Prof.  Andrews’  series  as  tho  foundation  of  true  clas¬ 
sic  knowledge. — Martin  Armstrong,  Potomac  Seminary,  Rom- 
'noy,  Va. 

Allow  mo  to  say,  after  a  careful  examination,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  the  best  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar  to  be 
found  in  tho  Englisli  language.— iV.  E  Cobleigh,  Professor  of 
Ancieit  L'lnguagcs  aud  Literature,  Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis. 

Tho  improvements  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  An¬ 
drews’  A  Btuddord’g  Latin  Grammar,  add  very  decidedly 
to  the  value  of  a  work  which  has  done  more  to  give  tho  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  language  to  the  youth  of  this  country  than  any, 
perhaps  tlian  all  others.— Theodore  W.  Woolsey,  President  of 
Yale  College, New  Haven. 

No'^book,  probably,  has  done  mure  to  improve  cla-ssical 
training  in  American  schools  than  Andrews’  A  Stoddard’s 
Latin  Grammar.  Us  use  is  almost  universal. — Thomas  A. 
Thatcher,  Professor  of  Lutiu,  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

Ihre  is  no  other  scliool  grammar  that  can  pretend  to 
comiiai'u  with  it.  Tlio  services  of  Prof.  Andrews  in  the 
cau.se  of  classical  learning  in  tlio  United  States  cannot  be 
ovcr-ostimatcil.— J/.  Sturgus,  Professor  in  Hanover  College, 
liid. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  its  value  has  been  greatly 
enhanced, and  tliat  it  has  lieou  brouglit  as  near  as  practica¬ 
ble  to  the  pi'csieut  state  of  pliilological  science  — John  D. 
Philbrick,  SuiK-rintondcnt  of  Public  Schools,  City  of  Boston. 

I  liavo  subjected  tbo  revised  edition  to  the  test  of  actual 
use  in  tho  recitation  riHnn,aud  am  persuaded  tliut,  iu  its 
present  form,  it  decidedly  8ur|)as.ses  every  other  lattin 
Gi'unnuar  in  point  of  adaptutiou  to  the  wants  of  students  in 
our  ivciDlemies,  high  schoo’s,  and  college.). —  William  S. 
Palmer,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Such  a  work  as.indi  cws’  A  Stoddard’s  Revised  lAitin  Gram  - 
mar  needs  no  recommendation  :  it  speaks  for  itself — A.  A. 
Keen,  I’rolcssoi-  of  Greek  and  I.-itiii,  Tulls  College,  Medford, 
Mass. 

AiulrewsA  Slodd.ard’s  (ir.ainmar  is  better  adaplo-L  upon 
tbe  whole.  lor  elementary  instruction  than  any  simil#  work 
which  1  havo  examined, — //ency  Drisler,  Professor  or  Latin 
in  Columbia  College. 

Tho  lAtiu  Grammar  of  Andrews  A  Stoddard  I  consider  a 
work  of  great  merit.  I  liavo  found  in  it  several  principles 
of  tho  Latin  l.anguago  correctly  explained  which  1  had  myself 
learned  from  a  twenty  years’  study  of  that  language,  but 
had  never  seen  illustrated  in  any  grammar.  Andrews’  E  rst 
lAJssous  I  consider  a  valuable  work  for  beginners,  aud  in 
tbo  sphere  which  it  is  designed  to  occupy,  I  kuow  uot  tliat  I 
havo  met  its  equal. — Rev.  James  Shannon,  Presidrnt  of  Col- 
Irge  of  lAiuisiana. 

This  Grammar  appears  to  mo  to  be  accomnKalutcd  alike  to 
tlie  wan'g  of  tho  new  beginner  ami  the  experienced  sclio'ar, 
and,  as  such,  well  fitted  to  supply  what  has  long  beeu  felt  to 
bo  a  great  desideratum  in  tlio  uv|)arimciit  of  classical  ivarn- 
tag.— Prof.  S.  North,  llamiltou  College,  New  York. 

It  is  unncces-ary  to  commend  a  lAtln  GramtoAr,  which 
has  been  for  twenty  years  iu  cummon  use  iu  our  Colleges, 
and  lias  g  lucrally  siiporsedeU  all  others.  ’The  Kcvlsctl  EMl- 
tion  contains  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Dr.  Andrews,  during 
all  tlmt  time,  on  various  loitin  Classics,  and  on  hi.s  great 
lAitin  Lexicon  ;  aud  cannot,  tlierefure,  but  bo  greatiy  im¬ 
proved. — Edward  Rebinsrm,  D.D.,  LL.D  ,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  city. 

1  express  most  cheerfully,  unhesitatingly,  ami  decidedly, 
my  preference  lor  Antlii-ws'  A  Sloddun  ’s  fjit  n  Grammar  ; 
aud  it  gives  mo  great  pleasure  to  bear  my  testimony  to  its 
superior  merits. — Dr.  C.  Beck,  Harvard  University. 

Tho  revised  edition  of  .tiuircws’ A  Stoddard’s  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar  works  with  a  precision,  and  a  fUlties.)  of  il  ui-tratiou, 
that  completely  meet  the  rcq'ilrcments  of  an  instructor 
from  a  texi-liook.— Leri  IK.  Hart,  Rector  of  tlie  Collego 
&'bool,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

I  have  examined  tho  Revised  Edition  with  considerable 
care,  and  do  not  hesitate  lo  pronounce  it  a  great  improve- 
iiieiit  upon  tlio  old  editions,  aud  as  near  pertectiou  as  we  aru 
likely  to  have. — A.  IKtl/ianu,  Professor  of  latiu,  Jefferson 
College,  Cannonsburg,  Pa. 

Andrews’ A  Stoddard ’a  Latin  Grammar  bears  throughout 
evidence  of  original  and  thorough  investigation  and  sound 
criticism.  It  is,  in  my  apprehension,  so  far  a.a  simplicity  is 
concerned,  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  pbllosopbicai  views  and 
sound  Bchularsliip  on  the  other,  far  preferable  10  01  her  gram¬ 
mars. — Prof.  A.  Packard,  liowdoiu  rollego, Maine. 

I  havo  carefully  examined  tho  revised  edition  or  .IndrcWs’ 
A  Sto.Mard’s  lalin  Grummar,and  tak<  .uiii  say¬ 

ing  that  1  think  It  is  wholly  uucqiiallcci  li>  on)  ^.iiuHar  work 
published  in  tho  English  language.  It  is  a  mulfvnt  in parw 
— as  oompreheusive  as  it  is  miuuio,  accurate,  aud  scientific. 
—E.  E.  E.  Bragdon,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Gen¬ 
esee  College. 

I  have  examined  the  revised  edition  of  Andrews’  A  Stod- 
dard’s  Latin  Giamiiiar,  and  am  pre|iarcd  to  give  it  my  un¬ 
qualified  apptobatioii.  Although  former  editions  were  ex- 
celienl.  this  isa  decided  improvement.  It  is  the  bostGram- 
mar  of  the  latin  language  with  which  1  am  acquainted. — 
//.  i/.  HcIjLltl,  SiiperiDleudenl  of  Public  Schools,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 


In  addition  to  the  “  Grammar,’’  Prof.  E.  A.  Andrews  has 

prepared  the  following,  comprising  the  Series  of  Latin  School 

Books,  viz : 

(Questions  Upon  Andrews’  44  Stoddard's  I,atin 
(grammar* 

A  Synopsis  of  Latin  Crnmuisr;  comprising  tho 
Latin  Paradigms,  and  the  Principal  Rules  of  Latin  Ety¬ 
mology  and  Syntax. 

Kxerciscs  In  Latin  Etymology. 

A  First  I.ailii  Book  ;  or  Progressive  Lessons  in  Read¬ 
ing  and  Writing  Latin. 

First  Licssons  In  Latin;  or  an  Introduction  to  An¬ 
drews’  A  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar. 

A  Manual  of  Latin  Grammar;  Intended  especially 
aa  a  First  Grammar,  and  ti  bo  used  preparatory  to  the 
study  of  the  more  copious  and  complete  Grammar  of 
Andrews  A  Etoddard. 

The  Latin  Reader,  wiUi  a  Dlotlnnary  and  Notes  - 
adapted  to  Andrews’  A  Stoddard’s  laiin  Grammar  and’ 
to  Andrews’  E'lrst  Latin  Book.  ’ 

Vlra  Homee;  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes:  adapted  to 
Andrews’  A  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar,  and  to  Andrews’ 
E'lrst  Latin  Book. 

Idttin  Exercises ;  adapted  to  the  Grammar. 

A  Key  to  Latin  Exercises;  adapted  to  the  Grammar. 

CaBsa-’s  Commentaries  on  tho  Gallic  IVuri  with 
a  Dictionary  and  Notes.  .nAHO  war;  wltn 

Sallust’s  History  of  the  War  against  Jagar- 

tjod  of  (be  Conspiracy  of  Cataliuo  ;  wi(U  a  Diction¬ 
ary  and  Notes.  * 

MeUmarphosts  and  Heroldes  of 
wM.  WiLb  Notea,  dnunmaiical  Befereoccs.  and  iCser- 
eisea  in  ScanniDg. 


XUM 


CROWlf  AND  CROSS. 

It  seemed  s  crown  of  crael  thorn, 

It  seemed  a  cross  of  bitter  scorn, 

I  bent  my  sofiering  brow  to  wear, 

I  rais^  my  feeble  arms  to  bear. 

I  might  have  cast  away  the  crown, 

Bat  nands  I  loved  had  crushed  it  down, 

And  pressed  its  stinging  points  of  pain, 
Throngh  quivering  nerve  and  bursting  vein. 

I  might  have  shunned  the  cross  to  bear. 

But  One — the  Master — placed  it  there ; 
And,  failing  the  appoint^  task. 

No  other  service  I  might  ask. 

As  on  my  weary  way  I  passed. 

Beady  to  faint  and  fall  at  last. 

The  burden  under  which  I  bent 
Become  the  staflT  on  which  I  leant ; 

And  blossoms  for  the  thorns  had  place. 
Upon  my  head  a  crowning  grace. 

That  brought  me  through  the  burning  hours. 
The  cool  and  healing  touch  of  flowers. 

My ’crown  was  love  maintained  through  loss. 
And  Nath  upheld  through  scorn  nty  cross. 

Isa  Craio. 

ISngliihvmMm't  Journal.} 


Iltligimis  llfalniig. 


[F*r  Tai  KrAaaaun.] 

A  MORNING  WALK. 

If  yoor  walk  be  solitary  or  social,  in 
aither  case  it  may  be  profitable.  In  the 
latter  case  the  profit  depends  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  yoor  company.  One  healthy  and 
holy  mind  may  rightly  affect  a  whole  circle. 
Good  Mr.  Hervey,  the  author  of  the  Medi¬ 
tations,  is  said  to  have  been  an  eminently 
profitable  conversationist.  His  heart  was 
foil  of  Christ.  That  warmed  his  lips  to 
■peak  for  Christ.  A  mind  taught  and 
trained  by  the  Divine  Spirit  is  apt  to  con¬ 
verse  wi^  itself,  BO  that  the  true  Christian 
is  seldom  left  without  resources. 

In  one  of  these  bygone  Summer  days  I 
walked  forth  alone  beyond  the  inhabited 
portion  of  our  village.  The  sky  was  fair, 
the  warm  sunshine  seemed  to  awaken  all 
nature,  the  rieh  green  of  the  earth  smiled 
as  if  in  gladness  at  the  presence  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  and  the  only  thing  that  interrupted 
the  tranquillity  of  the  scene  was  the  sound 
of  a  booming  gun  from  a  neighboring  fort, 
which  reminded  me  that  my  country  was 
engaged  in  a  civil  war.  I  had  not  walked 
far  before  I  came  to  the  mansions  of  the 
dead.  Standing  at  the  gate  of  the  cemetery, 
where  the  dead  deep  their  last  long  slumber, 
I  raised  a  silent  prayer  to  the  God  of  the 
Kving  and  the  dead  that  the  associations  of 
the  place  might  be  sanctified  to  me.  What 
associations  !  What  recollections  !  Each 
beautiful  marble  told  its  tale,  and  all  were 
tales  of  truth,  though  I  have  seen  some 
rank  falsehoods  inscribed  on  tombstones,  as 
if  the  spirit  of  deception  would  haunt  the 
very  regions  of  death.  Near  me  reposed  a 
youth,  who,  sent  abroad  to  school,  had  been 
happily  converted  in  a  revival,  which  em¬ 
braced  a  large  number  of  the  pupils.  He  | 
died  a  striking  and  happy  death,  and  was 
buried  near  his  young  mother,  who  fell  a 
victim  to  consumption,  sinking  as  sinks  the 
gentle  evening  star,  to  her  happy  rest.  How 
serene  was  the  exit  of  that  mother  !  What 
saintly  hours  were  those  last  ones  of  her  j 
life  !  These  are  the  things  which  make  the 
gaiiks  of  the  grave  appear  golMn,  vividly 
reminding  us  of  him  who  has  “  abolished 
death  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  the  Gospel.” 

A  deeper  lesson  struck  my  heart  when, 
moving  a  few  steps  farther,  I  beheld  the 
grave  of  my  own  daughter,  the  last  bom, 
but  not  the  least  loved  ;  my  solace,  my  com¬ 
panion,  my  joy.  All  was  calm  and  serene,  as 
was  befitting  the  sacred  spot.  A  white  rose 
grew  near  the  head  of  the  grave,  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  emerald  green,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  offer  itself  as  a  symbol  of  that  purity 
which  appertains  to  the  saints  who  “  walk 
in  white.”  How  strongly  does  the  idea  of 
holkess  impress  itself  on  the  heart  when 
one  reflects  that  Jesus  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life  has  lain  the  full  appointed  time  in 
the  grave !  Few  walk  this  earth  without 
knowing  the  fact  that  some  cherished  friend 
b  hidden  in  its  bosom.  Would  that  Ne 
oftener  realized  the  fact ;  “  Dual  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.”  The 
lapse  of  time,  now  beginning  to  be  measured 
by  years,  seems  little  to  abate  the  intensity 
of  grief  for  our  loved  one,  and  this  would 
seem  to  make  her  death  an  ever  present 
affliction,  constantly  calling  upon  ns  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  Cowper  wrote  some  of  his  most 
natural  and  impressive  poetry  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  portrait  of  his  mother,  sent  from 
Norfolk  after  her  death.  He  praises  the 
“  blessed  art  ”  that  enables  us  to  preserve 
the  features  of  our  dear  departed  friends, 
and  make  them  so  real  to  ns.  How  em¬ 
phatically  does  the  photographic  art,  then 
unknown,  realize  to  ns  this  blessing  I  Let 
me  then,  as  often  as  I  visit  this  spot,  not 
only  recall  the  recollection  of  my  lovely 
daughter  and  dwell  upon  her  virtues,  but 
charge  myself  with  the  duty  of  profiting  by 
the  bereavement,  and  of  diligently  prepar¬ 
ing  to  be  laid  by  her  aide,  and  to  sleep  with 
all  the  dead  in  Christ.  What  silence  is 
here !  Tet  how  loudly  it  speaks  to  the 
living  I  Yonder  is  the  marble  of  a  friend 
on  which  I  read  :  “  Into  thy  hands  I  com¬ 
mend  my  spirit ;  thou  hast  redeemed  me, 
O  Lord  God  of  truth.”  They  were  the 
dying  words  of  a  dear  brother  in  the  minis- 
try  with  whom  I  bave  often  taken  sweet 
counsel,  who  departed  at  the  ripe  age  of 
TO  with  wonderfhl  aalmneas  of  soul,  and 


with  little  pain  of  body.  It  was  more  like 
a  translation  than  an  ordinary  death.  He 
coveted  the  privilege  of  preaching  one  more 
sermon  to  the  young  before  he  entered 
heaven,  but  his  work  was  done,  and  all  is 
sealed  up  to  the  great  judgment  day. 

_  D. 

[For  Tb»  Eta-'ccvust.] 

»  THE  SHADOW  OF  A  GSEAT  B0(«  IN  A 
WEABT  LAND.” 

We  are  told  of  a  religious  devotee,  who 
when  making  his  first  pilgrimage  to  the 
sacred  shrine  at  Mecca  was  obliged  to  cross 
a  trackless  desert.  Day  after  day  from 
the  first  appearing  of  the  sun,  when  he  rev¬ 
erently  bowed  towards  its  rising  glories, 
jontil  its  sinking  in  the  West  warned  him 
that  he  should  again  repeat  his  act  of  ado¬ 
ration,  he  toiled  on  throngh  the  arid  waste. 

Every  hour  gave  him  hope  that  his  eye 
would  be  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  green 
herbage  and  living  waters,  but  still  the 
desert  stretched  on  before  him  as  vast  and 
limitless  as  at  first.  At  last  he  began  to 
despair.  His  body  was  worn  and  weary 
with  his  toilsome  journey.  The  meagre 
supply  of  bread  and  dates  which  he  had 
provided  was  well  nigh  spent  and  his 
leathern  water  bottle  was  shrunken,  until 
its  loose  folds  indicated  that  a  few  hours 
more  and  he  must  reach  a  fountain  or  perish. 
The  burning  rays  of  the  sun  maddened  his 
brain,  and  he  strode  on  faster  and  faster 
until  he  ran  wildly  forward  scarcely  heeding 
which  way  he  went,  hoping  for  some  relief. 

Soon  he  sank  exhausted  upon  the  heated 
sand,  and  for  awhile  lay  unconscious  of  his 
condition  except  for  the  desire  that  death 
might  end  his  sufferings.  After  some  time 
he  gained  partial  consciousness,  and  placing 
his  water  skin  to  his  lips,  sucked  in  the  re¬ 
maining  moisture,  until  he  was  so  far  reviv¬ 
ed  as  to  again  think  of  his  condition.  This 
now  seemed  beyond  hope.  His  food  was 
eaten  and  his  water  gone.  He  knew  not 
whether  he  was  upon  the  right  way,  and  as 
he  thought  of  retracing  his  steps,  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  look  for  the  track  he  had  made,  he 
found  that  the  drifting  sand  had  obliterated 
all  traces  of  his  footsteps.  Again  his  brain 
reeled  and  he  was  about  to  cast  himself 
down  to  die. 

Just  then  his  eye  faintly  caught  sight  of 
a  dark  object  against  the  horizon.  At  the 
same  moment  the  thought  flashed  across 
his  mind  that  he  had  been  told  of  a  high 
rock  which  he  should  find  ere  he  traversod 
this  wilderness,  and  from  whence  his  path 
would  be  certain  and  his  refreshment  sure. 
Believing  that  such  relief  was  before  him, 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  as  though  infused  with 
new  life,  and  started  briskly  forward  to¬ 
wards  the  hoped  for  rock. 

Hours  passed  before  he  reached  it,  and 
the  sun  was  as  hot,  and  his  thirst  and  hunger 
more  and  more  intense,  but  he  heeded  these 
difficulties  little,  for  he  knew  that  every 
footstep  was  bringing  him  nearer  and  near¬ 
er  his  goal,  which  ere  long  revealed  itself 
unmistakably  as  the  promised  Rock. 

When  his  course  was  so  far  run  that  he 
had  arrived  in  full  view  of  this  bourne,  how 
his  heart  beat  at  the  sight  of  the  majestic 
rock  which  towered  precipitously  up  to  the 
very  clouds,  its  rugged  sides  bidding  defiance 
to  the  assaults  of  Time.  But  more  than 
all  was  his  heart  gladdened,  by  the  long 
shadow  which  was  spread  far  out  upon  the 
desert,  as  the  afternoon  sun  slanted  its 
rays  athwart  the  crest  of  the  craggy  rock. 
How  refreshing  would  be  the  change  when 
he  should  cross  the  line  which  brought  him 
within  the  shadow.  Then,  too,  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  he  saw  that  there  were  broad 
patches  of  herbage,  and  from  their  verdure, 
he  was  sure  that  they  were  watered  by 
a  streamlet.  Now  he  has  entered  the 
shadow  and  the  sand  seems  moist  and  cool 
to  his  blistered  feet,  while  a  gentle  breeze 
fans  his  burning  forehead. 

He  reaches  the  rock  and  finds  a  fountain 
of  coolest  water  gushing  from  its  base,  and 
over  him  stately  palm  trees  waved  their 
branches,  thickly  hung  with  clustering  dates. 

As  he  bathes  his  fevered  brow,  slakes  his 
thirst,  and  satisfies  his  hunger,  gratitude 
swells  his  heart,  and  from  his  lips  issue 
praises  to  the  God  who  has  prepared  all 
these  benefits  for  his  weary  ones,  and  he  im¬ 
plores  forgiveness  for  the  distrust  which  but 
just  before  he  had  shown,  as  he  fainted  in 
the  desert. 

May  not  we  as  Christians,  when  tempt¬ 
ed  to  despond  in  view  of  our  present 
difficulties,  learn  something  from  the  pil¬ 
grim  ?  Though  just  now  our  way  is  weary, 
our  supplies  are  almost  spent,  and  we  know 
not  what  our  future  is  to  be,  still  we  should 
remember  that  there  is  a  rock  to  which  we 
can  turn.  It  is  ever  rising  up  before  us, 
not  dark  and  uncertain,  but  brighter  and 
more  distinct  than  the  sun  in  its  noontide 
splendor.  Upon  it  we  may  read,  “The 
Lord  our  strength  and  our  Salvation.” 
Within  its  shadow,  broad  enough  to  shel¬ 
ter  every  weary  one  who  turns  to  it,  we 
may  dwell,  and,  to  replace  the  worldly  food 
we  have  eaten  in  the  desert,  at  its  base  we 
shall  find  the  Tree  of  Life,  of  which  if  we 
partake  we  shall  never  hanger,  and  cooling 
streams  of  which  if  we  drink  we  shall 
never  more  thirst. 

Let  us  then  go  to  this  rock,  dwell  be¬ 
neath  its  shadow,  refresh  oirselves  with  its 
bounties,  and  praise  that  blessed  name  “  who 
giveth  us  such  mercies  richly  to  enjoy.” 
Then  while  our  hearts  are  refreshed  shall 


we  humbly  confess  that  we  have  sinned  in 
forgetting  the  mercy  of  God,  and  implore 
aid  to  go  trustingly  forward  upon  our  pil¬ 
grimage,  knowing  that  from  this  rock  our 
way  will  be  certain,  and  our  supply  secure, 
imtil  we  shall  have  crossed  the  limit  of  this 
desert  world,  and  have  found  eternal  rest  in 
a  blessed  immortality.  C.  T.  W. 

[For  Tbi  CriKOiun.] 

“  Because  of  Swearing  the  Land  Moukn- 
ETH.” — The  public  sentiment  of  this  nation 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
unite  in  support  of  the  declaration  that  the 
present  war  is  the  fruit  of  our  sins. 

Good  men  everywhere,  agree  that  we 
have  justly  merited  this  chastisement,  and 
all  men,  good  and  bad,  tacitly  admit  the 
same. 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President,  ap¬ 
pointing  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
was  therefore  virtually  vox  populi,  the  echo 
of  public  sentiment,  and  the  echo  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  summoning  us  to  inquiry  and  con¬ 
fession.  There  are  sins  against  the  State 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ferret 
out,  and  if  necessary,  to  send  for  persons 
and  papers. 

There  are  sins  against  God,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  which  must  be  made,  if  made  at 
all,  by  th*  conscience  of  the  individual. 

In  military  affairs,  men  are  tried  by  a 
Court  Martial.  For  the  trial  of  moral  de¬ 
linquencies,  there  are  two  courts,  the  Court 
of  Conscience,  and  the  Court  of  the  King’s 
Bench,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Conscience  concedes — nay  !  stoutly  main¬ 
tains — that  our  sins  have  brought  on  this 
disastrous  jf&T,  and  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  no  less  than  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  furnishes  ample  corroboration 
of  this  testimony,  for  much  of  that  ancient 
record  is  occupied  with  the  history  of  wars 
which  were  attributed  to  the  people’s  sins. 

It  is  proper  then  to  inquire  what  particu¬ 
lar  sins  have  been  prominent  in  enacting 
this  bloody  tragedy,  which  has  opened  upon 
us  within  the  last  few  months. 

And  in  contributing  in  aid  of  our  inqui¬ 
ries,  I  shall  place  profane  oaths  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  vast  army  of  our  national  sins. 

I  do  but  note  in  passing,  that  such  oaths 
are  vulgar,  senseless,  and  devoid  of  self-re¬ 
spect,  but  insist  with  pertinacity  that  they 
are  exceedingly  sinful  in  the  sight  of  God. 

^  K. 

ENCOURAOINQ  SIGNS.  • 

With  all  that  is  gloomy  in  the  cloud  of 
civil  war  that  is  hanging  over  us,  and  in  the 
wide  prostration  of  the  business  of  the  land, 
with  the  anxiety  consequent  thereon  ;  and 
with  the  intense  absorption  of  the  public 
mind  in  other  than  religious  things,  and  the 
undeniable  demoralization  always  engender¬ 
ed  by  armies  ;  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
there  are  yet  many  sweet  and  cheering  indi¬ 
cations  of  Divine  favor.  It  has  happened 
to  us  lately  to  hear,  from  several  distinct 
sources,  of  special  converting  grace  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  vouchsafed  to  individual  soldiers  in 
camp,  and  in  hospital — away  from  religious 
friends,  or  influences,  and  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  even  a  Chaplain’s  sympathy,  advice, 
and  prayers.  We  are  confident  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  genuine  religious  faith  and 
fervor  among  our  soldiers  ;  and  it  would 
not  even  surprise  us  to  hear  of  a  revival  of 
religion,  something  like  the  work  of  1857 
and  1858,  as  “breaking  out”  in  the  army. 

We  are  persuaded,  also,  that  there  are 
encouraging  indications  nearer  home.  We 
doubt  if  all  our  pastors  are  not  conscious  of 
some  unusual  tokens  of  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  people  of  their 
charge.  We  certainly  know  ^at  some  of 
the  churches  in  this  city  are  enjoying  very 
decided  manifestations  of  reawakening 
among  their  (Arn  members,  and  of  tender¬ 
ness  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the  im¬ 
penitent.  The  hearing  of  the  word  is 
solemn  and  tender  ;  and  there  is  an  anusual 
willingness  to  be  conversed  with  on  topics 
of  vital  godliness. 

Everything,  in  short,  encourages  faithful¬ 
ness  in  prayer  and  labor ;  and  invites  to 
diligence,  humility,  and  a  renewal  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Saviour’s  followers  to 
his  service. 

Let  pastors  be  faithful  out  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  it  let  them  preach  the  preaching 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  bids  them,  whether 
men  will  hear  or  forbear. 

Let  church  officers  be  diligent  in  endeav¬ 
ors  to  heighten  the  interest  of  prayer-meet¬ 
ings,  to  interest  the  young  in  serious 
thoughts,  and  to  stimulate  the  membership 
of  the  churches  to  feel  and  perform  their 
vast  responsibilities. 

Let  Sabbath  School  teachers  be  unusually 
tender  and  thorough  in  their  labors  with 
their  pupils  ;  giving  to  their  instructions  as 
much  directness  and  solemnity  as  possible, 
and  praying  with,  and  for,  their  scholars. 

Let  parents  awake  to  their  neglected 
duties  toward  their  children  ;  let  them  trim 
and  brighten  the  lamp  of  household  piety, 
and  take  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
see  if  God  will  not  give  them  a  blessing  up¬ 
on  the  fruit  of  their  loins. 

Let  church  members  remember  that  they 
■re  to  be  Home  Missionaries  to  the  world 
around  them  ;  and  let  them  not  neglect  the 
vows  which  they  assumed  when  their  first 
love  was  fresh. 

Let  us  all  do  our  duty,  and  see  if  joyful 
times  are  not  in  store  for  us  1 — Congrega- 
tionalist.  _ 

In  Abraham’s  B«sou. — “  And  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was  carried 
by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom.  The 
rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried.” — 
Luke.  xvi.  22. 

How  offensive  to  good  taste,  and  to  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  text,  is  the  notion  of  some  painters 
who  represent  Lazarus  in  heaven  as  reposing 
in  the  bosom  of  the  patriarch  !  Such  at¬ 
tempts  hare  a  tendency  to  lessen  that  ven¬ 
eration  and  awe  which  we  owe  to  subjects 
of  so  sacred  a  nature.  This  world  is  the 
legitimate  field  for  the  painter,  but  let  him 


not  presume  to  desecrate  with  his  pencil  the 
scenes  beyond.  A  beloved  son,  though  at  a 
distance,  is  still  said  to  be  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
parents.  “  The  king  is  indeed  very  fond  of 
that  man,  he  keeps  him  in  his  bosom.”  “  Yes, 
the  servant  is  a  great  favorite  with  his  mas¬ 
ter,  he  has  a  place  in  his  bosom.”  “  Why, 
Muttoo,  do  you  never  intend  to  allow  your 
son  to  go  out  of  your  bosom  ?”  The  ideas 
implied  by  the  term  bosom  are  intense  af¬ 
fection,  security,  and  comfort. — Ladies'  Re¬ 
pository. 

Cilj  Religious  |press. 

The  Christian  Inquire)'  has  a  biographi¬ 
cal  notice  of  William  Lowell  Putnam,  who 
died  at  Poolesville,  Md.,  from  a  wouad  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  disastrous  engagement  on 
Ball’s  Bluff.  He  was  second  Lieutenant  in 
Company  E,  Twentieth  Regiment,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Volunteers.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  touching  in  a  reaord  like  this,  and 
the  Nation  will  better  understand  what  it  is 
worth  to  have  “  a  country,”  when  it  recalls 
the  precious  blood  that  has  been  shed  on 
her  battle  fields.  Putnam  was  a  young  man 
of  elegant  culture,  of  fine  social  advantages, 
high  aspirations  and  inviting  prospects,  but 
all  were  bravely  periled  and  sacrificed  to  the 
chivalrous  sense  of  duty.  How  many  more 
are  to  join  that  silent  procession  of  the  no- 
ble  dead,  of  whom  Ellsworth,  Greble,  and 
Winthrop,  were  among  the  first,  we  know 
not,  but  this  we  may  prophesy,  that  their 
memory  will  not  be  permitted  to  die,  but 
will  live  on  the  most  glorious  pages  of  their 
country’s  history.  Soldiers  never  fought  for  a 
better  cause  or  with  a  more  exalted  purpose. 
Young  Putnam  was  buried  at  Mount  Au¬ 
burn,  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  of  his  life  and  character,  says 
our  contemporary,  was  read  by  Rev.  James 
Freeman  Clarke  during  the  solemn  services  : 

The  boy  soldier,  whose  remains  are  before 
us,  came,  by  both  parents,  from  the  best 
New  England  races.  Ills  father  is  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  ancestor  of  old  General  Put¬ 
nam,  and  his  family,  on  this  side,  contains 
such  statesmen  and  scholars  as  the  late 
Judge  Putnam,  Timothy  Pickering,  and 
John  Pickering.  On  the  other  side,  his 
mother’s  family  has  given  to  us  statesmen, 
sages,  patriots,  poets,  scholars,  orators, 
economists,  philanthropists,  and  now  gives 
to  us,  also,  a  hero  and  martyr.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  Judge  Lowell,  iusertod  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  prefixed  to  the  Constitution 
of  this  State,  the  clause  declaring  that  “  all 
men  arc  born  free  and  equal,”  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  as  he  avowed  at  the  time,  of  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  in  Massachusetts  ;  and  he  was 
•  appointed  by  President  Washington  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  of  this  district.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  minister  of  this  church,  honored 
and  loved,  as  few  men  have  been,  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  Of  others  I  need  not 
speak  ;  but  to  those  who  knew  not  perfon- 
ally  « ur  young  friend,  I  may  say  that  his 
native  powers  and  scholarly  habits  indicated 
that  he  would  fully  keep  the  promise  given 
in  the  traditions  of  his  family. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1840,  he  was  educated 
in  Europe,  where  he  went  when  eleven  years 
old  ;  and  where,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy,  he  showed  that  he  possessed  the  an¬ 
cestral  faculty  of  mastering  easily  all  lan¬ 
guages,  and  where  he  faithfully  studied 
classic  and  Christian  antiquity  and  art. 
Under  the  best  and  most  loving  guidance, 
he  read  with  joy  the  vivid  descriptions  of 
Virgil,  while  looking  down  from  the  hill  of 
Posillippo,  on  the  headland  of  Misenum  and 
the  ruins  of  Cumae.  He  studied  with  dili¬ 
gence  the  remains  of  Etruscan  art,  of  which, 
perhaps,  no  American  scholar,  though  ha 
was  so  young,  knew  more.  And  here  let 
me  mention  a  distinguished  French  savan, 
Dr.  Guepin,  of  Nantes,  in  Brittany,  who 
took  a  peculiar  interest  in  William  Putnam, 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  instruction  as  if 
he  had  been  his  parent.  This  excellent 
scholar  and  generous  gentleman  will  hear  of 
his  death  with  pain  scarcely  less  than  if 
William  were  his  own  child.  Thus  accom¬ 
plished,  he  returned  to  his  native  land  ;  but, 
modest  and  earnest,  he  made  no  display  of 
his  acquisitions,  and  very  few  knew  that  he 
had  acquired  anything.  When  the  war 
broke  out,  his  conscience  and  heart  urged 
him  to  go  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  strong  sense  of  duty  overcame  the  reluc¬ 
tance  of  his  parents,  and  they  consented. 
A  presentiment  that  he  should  not  return 
alive  was  very  strong  in  his  mind  and  theirs. 
But  ha  gave  himself  cheerfully,  and  said,  in 
entire  strength  of  purpose,  that  to  die  would 
be  easy  in  such  a  cause.  His  fidelity  to 
every  duty  gained  him  the  respect  of  his 
superior  officers  ;  and  his  generous,  constant 
interest  in  his  companions  and  soldiers 
brought  to  him  an  unexampled  affection. 
He  realized  fully  that  this  war  must  enlarge 
the  area  of  freedom,  if  it  was  to  attain  its 
true  end  ;  and,  in  one  of  his  last  letters,  he 
expressed  the  earnest  prayer  that  it  might 
not  cease  till  it  opened  the  way  for  universal 
liberty. 

These  earnest  opinions  were  connected 
with  a  feeling  of  the  wrong  daae  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  race,  and  an  interest  in  its  improvement. 
He  took  with  him  to  the  war,  as  a  body-ser¬ 
vant,  a  colored  lad  named  George  Brown 
who  repaid  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant  Put¬ 
nam  by  gratitude  and  faithful  service. 
George  Brown  followed  his  master  across 
the  Potomac,  into  the  battle,  nursed  him 
in  his  tent,  and  attended  his  remains  back 
to  Boston.  Nor  lot  the  devoted  courage  of 
Lieut.  Henry  A.  Sturgis  be  forgotten,  who 
lifted  his  wounded  friend  and  comrade  from 
the  ground,  and  carried  him  on  his  back  a 
long  distance,  to  the  boat,  and  returned 
again  into  the  fight.  Such  actions  show 
that  Boston  boys  retain  the  old  spirit  of 
their  fathers. 

In  the  fatal  battle  a  week  ago,  Putnam 
fell,  as  is  reported,  while  endeavoring  to 
save  a  wounded  companion — fell,  soiled  with 
no  ignoble  dust— “non  indecore  pulvere 
sord^um.”  Brought  to  the  hospital  tent, 
he  said  to  the  surgeon,  who  came  to  dress 
his  wound,  “  Go  to  some  one  else,  to  whom 
you  can  do  more  good ;  you  cannot  save 
me  ” — like  Philip  Sydney,  giving  the  water 
to  the  soldiers  who  needed  it  more  than  I 
himaelf.  And  still  more  striking,  as  show- ' 


ing  his  earnest  conscientiousness,  is  the  fact  taken  or  declined  at  will ;  but  it  must  be 
that  he  refused  to  allow  Sturgis  to  remove  borne  m  mind  that,  except  nominally  the 
him,  saying  ;  “  It  is  your  duty  to  leave  me.  President  and  Secretary  of  War  were  his 
It  is  your  dviy  to  go  to  your  own  men,  and  equals,  he  was  supreme  commander  and 
leave  me  here.”  And  his  friend  was  obliged  was,  constitutionally,  very  jealous  of  the 
to  carry  him  away  in  spite  of  this  protest.  sanctity  of  his  opinions,  withal.  To  say  no 

Brave  and  beautiful  child  ;  was  it  for  this  more  than  necessary  on  this  subject  Gen 

that  you  had  inherited  the  best  results  of  Scott  is  deprived  of  nothing  but  the ’power 
past  culture,  and  had  been  so  wisely  edu-  to  embarrass  our  action.  His  salary  and 
catedand  carefully  trained?  Was  it  for  allowances,  footing  up  somewhere  about 
this,  to  be  struck  down  by  a  ruffian’s  bullet,  seventeen  thousand  dollars  I  believe  are 
in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  overwhelming  continued  to  him.  He  was  loyal  to’  the 
numbers  ?  How  hard  to  consent  to  let  country,  but  his  heart  of  hearts  was  in  Vk- 
these  precious  lives  be  thus  wasted,  appa-  giaia.  He  would  crush  the  rebellion  but 
rently  for  naught,  through  the  ignorance  or  he  would  spare  his  native  State  He  would 
the  carelessness  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  have  prosecuted  a  line  of  operations  down 
to  make  due  preparation,  before  sending  the  Mississippi  river  with  all  the  energy  left 
them  to  the  field!  How  can  we  bear  it  ?  to  him;  but  when  the  longer  he^  of 
Wa  could  not  bear  it  unless  we  believed  in  Mississippi,  Georgia  &  Co.  duped  the  “F 
God.  But  believing  in  God  and  Christ,  we  F.  V.’s”  into  making  a  battle-field  of  their 

can  bear  even  this.  own  “  sacred  soil,”  the  old  man  kept  on  at 

^  :  T  T~T7,  •  j  wearisome.  His  chin 

The  Examiner  has  the  following  under  feU  lower  upon  his  breast.  I  saw  him  walk- 

the  head  of  “  Overdoing  a  Good  Thing  —  ing  to  his  cab.  His  staff  was  in  his  hand 

Our  columns' have  often  given  testimony  one  side,  and  a  friend  helping  him  upon 
in  favor  of  congregational  singing,  and  we  other.  His  steps  were  very  slow  and 
have  generally  agreed  with  what  corre-  uncertain.  His  form  was  there,  towering 
spondents  have  said  in  its  favor.  But  every  up,  as  of  old,  far  above  all  the  men  that 

good  thing  is  liable  to  be  overdone,  and  we  surrounded  him  ;  but  like  a  giant-tree  he 

have  pretty  good  reason  for  thinking  that  seemed,  whose  roots  had  been  severed  from 
what  is  called  congregational  singing  is  be-  which  gave  it  firmness  and  vitality, 

ing  pushed,  in  some  of  our  churches,  beyond  whose  great  trunk,  with  branches  dry 
the  limits  of  edification  and  common  sense.  leafless,  was  only  waiting  the  first  ruat- 

It  seems  to  be  eminently  right  that  a  breeze  to  tumble  down  to  inglorious 

part,  we  will  say  the  larger  part,  of  the  iuertia  and  decay, 
hymns,  used  in  public  worship,  should  be  ~  ^  ^ 

sung  in  tunes  which  are  known  by  the  con-  Chronicle  contributes  an  article  t« 

gregation,  and  in  which  they  can  join,  the  many  that  have  already  vexed  the  in- 
But  when  men  rail  against  quartettes  and  quiries  of  the  student  of  religious  literature 
choirs,  as  a  perversion  of  Gospel  simplicity,  subject  of  “  The  First  ReUgious 

and  insist  that  every  tune  sung  must  be  a  Newspaper”  in  these  United  States  It 
tune  which  every  worshipper  can  join  in,  we  /  ^  omvee.  ii, 

cannot  help  thinking  that  they  are  furnish-  ^ , 

ing  another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Appleton's  American  Cyclopwdia,  gene- 
hobby-riding  begets  ridiculous  whims,  and  accurate  in  the  matter  of  facts  and 

makes  otherwise  sensible  men  and  women  is  not  quite  so  in  an  article  on  the 

the  most  uncomfortable  of  people  to  be  as-  subject  of  Newspapei's.  Of  the  religious 
sociated  with.  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States 

liOok  at  it.  Almost  everybody  thinks  ii*  **  therein  asserted  that  “  the  earliest  was 
he  can  sing  some — if  not  well,  at  least  well  Boston  Recorder ,  established  in  1815.” 
enough  to  sing  in  his  pew,  and  we  suppose  mistaken  the  same  claim  to 

the  number  of  tunes  really  known  to  all  priority  has  been  urged  by  our  still  vigoroas 
the  singing  people  of  a  congregation,  old  youthful  spirited,  though  in  the  mat- 
and  young,  docs  not  exceed  ten  or  fifteen.  years  venerable  contemporary.  We 

Some  persons  may  know  many  more,  but  before  us  an  old  volume  of  the 

we  doubt  whether  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  Rdigious  Remembrancer  for  1815,  a  relig- 
those  who  are  pretty  sure  they  have  a  voice  journal  published  in  Philadelphia  by 
fit  to  be  used,  can  be  said  to  know  more  Scott,  No.  55  North  Sixth  street, 

than  from  ten  to  twenty  of  what  are  re-  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  third 
garded  as  proper  church  tunes  ; — and  no  2/®®^  existence  /  moreover,  an  an- 

inconsiderable  part  of  these  are  tunes  which  nouncement  that  “John  E.  Caldwell  is 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  other  special  f®  publish  in  New  York  city  a  reUg- 

merit  than  that  of  being  very  old — tunes  newspaper  to  be  called  the  Christian 

which  have  survived  the  onslaughts  of  more  Serald,  to  embrace  every  subject  relative 
than  one  generation  of  nasal  choristers,  in  ^^®  Redeemer’s  kingdom,  and  excluding 
the  church  and  in  the  conference-room,  unprofitable  controversy,  speculative  essays, 
All  the  more  is  to  be  thought  of  an  old  political  subjects  not  having  an  immedi- 
tune  when  it  is  good,  but  it  is  a  sorrowful  material  connection  with  the  mter- 

duty  for  a  large  number  of  persons,  and  es-  ®®^f.  Christianity.”  The  publ^er  says 
pecially  of  the  young,  to  hear  the  singing  **  ^ince  we  commenced  the  publication  of 
of  six  hymns  of  a  Sunday  in  nothing  but  Religious  Remembrancer  we  have  had 
those  same  old  tunes,  the  whole  list  of  which  ^^®  pl®®®ur®  of  knowing  that  three  other 
is  regularly  exhausted  in  about  three  or  four  P®'?®*’®  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
successive  Sabbaths.  That  which  was  in-  established  in  situations  well  adapted  to  the 
tended  to  be  a  medium  of  an  inspiring  wor-  purpose  of  diffusing  evangelical  intelli- 
ship  for  all,  becomes,  by  this  process,  a  g®“®®  5  ®  foot  note  we  are  informed 

monotonous  and  tiresome  service  from  tjiat  these  are  the  Weekly  Recorder  pub- 
which  many  would  rejoice  to  be  free,  and  in  *t  Chillico,  Ohio,  the  Christian  Moni- 

which  they  will  not  join.  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  Christian 

They  think,  and  justly  so,  as  we  must  be-  ^eitor  at  Albany,  N.  Y.”  Thtm  it  appears 
lieve,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  to  there  were  at  least  four  relig^ious  news- 
hold  a  choir  together,  or  to  edify  an  intel-  P®P®y®  existence  in  the  United  States  at 
ligent  congregation,  with  singing  conducted  ^^®  ^™®  ^^®  publication  of  our  Boston  con- 
on  the  principle  of  ignoring  everything  new  temporary  began. 

— a  rule  which  practically  declares  that  ^“®  ^olume  of  the  Religious  Remem- 
God  has  given  to  men  no  ability  to  make  it  is  a  curiosity  in  many  ways.  It  is 

better.  Eminent  musical  composers  are  de-  ?  four-page  sheet,  measuring  only  12 
voting  their  lives  to  the  work  of  increasing  i®®®®®  by  10,  printed  on  rough  hand-made 

the  number  and  improving  the  quality  of  P®P®^»  which  has  become  considerably 

tunes  suitable  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  browned  by  time.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
God  ;  and  is  it  not  quite  tao  late,  in  the  ^  discover,  it  is  not  especially  denomi- 
history  of  the  world,  for  a  Christian  Church,  made  up  mostly  of  misaion- 

in  such  a  country  as  this,  to  bolt  its  doors  J  fof®lbgence  and  communications  on  re- 
against  all  the  fruits  of  such  sanctified  bgious  topics.  No  reference  is  made  to 

genius,  and  to  say  that  nothing  is  to  be  P®®®fo5  events,  to  political  affairs,  or  the 

sung  in  the  house  of  worship  which  the  con-  j®'^®  ^^®  ’^be  labors  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  do  not  already  know  ?  ductor  seem  to  have  been  confined  solely  to 

There  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  this  I'be  selection  and  arrangement  of  communi- 
— a  way  by  which  everything  like  a  mere  ®®^fo®®  *®d  extracts,  as  not  a  line  of  edito- 
operatic  display  of  fine  music  may  be  guard-  appears. 

ed  against,  and  all  the  substantial  benefits  We  do  not  see  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
of  congregational  singing  be  secured  ; —  Cyclopaedia  is  impeached.  It  does  not  ap- 

and  that  too,  without  offendmg  good  taste,  pear  that  the  Remembrancer  was  a  news- 
or  sacrificing  the  spirituality  of  worship.  , 

It  may  be  done  by  having  and  sustaining  a  “ccordu'ff  to  the  common  underatand- 

choir  or  quartette,  with  the  understanding,  ‘“S  of  that  term.  A  paper  that  makes  no 
1.  That  what  are  styled  opening  pieces  reference  to  passing  events,  to  political  af- 
shall  be  selected,  when  such  pieces  are  sung,  fairs  or  the  news  of  the  day,  may  be  a  tract 
from  the  large  number  of  beautiful  chants  or  religious  magazine,  but  can  hardly  be 
now  so  common  in  our  music-books,  and  the  ,  ?  ..  .  J,. 

words  of  which  are  the  words  of  the  most  as  a  religious  Newspaper,  a  pubUca- 

delightful  passages  of  the  Bible ;  2.  That  ^fo®  that  aims  to  detail  all  the  important 
one  of  the  hymns  in  each  service  shall  be  matters  of  the  day,  and  to  discuss  every 
sung  in  a  new  or  unfamiliar  tune,  chosen  question  of  permanent  and  general  interest 
with  particular  regard  to  its  simplicity,  ^  religious  point  of  view, 
nchness  of  harmony,  and  the  ability  of  the  .  ^ 

congregation  eventuaUy  to  learn  it ;  and  3.  The  Romish  Church.— The  devU  is  like 
That  the  other  tunes  shall  be  selected  from  gome  legislators,  who,  to  gain  an  end,  move 
those  with  which  the  congregation  are  sup-  to  strike  out  all  of  a  bill  but  the  title,  and 
posed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar,  always  to  substitute  matter  far  foreign  to  the  in¬ 
taking  the  utmost  care  to  have  the  closing  tentions  of  the  original  bill.  The  hallowed 
hymn  sung  in  a  tune  which  the  whole  con-  Catholic  charter  of  a  world’s  salvation  has 
gregation  can  sing.  In  a  way  like  this,  aU  been  amended  away  but  its  title,  and 
singing  can  be  made  at  once  devotional  and  after  “  Christian  Catholic  Church,”  has 
attractive — avoiding  either  of  the  two  ab-  been  added  Purgatory  and  all  the  train,  of 
surd  extremes,  of  singing  nothing  but  the  mummeries  down  to  the  infalliable  decision 
few  old  tunes  which  everybody  knows,  or  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Mark  the 
of  making  the  singing  of  God’s  house  the  date  of  the  institutions  of  this  original 
mere  musical  show  of  a  trained  choir.  Church  of  Christ.  All  these  have  emne  for 
_  ^  ~  ;  ^  want  of  a  Bible.  Our  Churches,  with  Bible 

The  IniellxgenccT^s  Washington  corre-  Jq  and  the  experience  of  eighteen 

spondent  thus  alludes  to  the  resiguation  of  hundred  years,  cannot  come  to  this.  Spirit 
Gen.  Scott :  of  grace  defend  us !  Holy  water  came  in- 

I  am  disposed  to  speak  of  Gen.  Scott  ^  '‘®®  ^ 
with  as  much  tenderness  as  of  the  dead,  of  Monkery  originated  m  328.  ^  Mass  m  Lat- 
which  nil  nisi  bonum.  But  principles  and  fo'  i®  394.  Extreme  unction  ^noiaang 
a  people  are  of  greater  consequence  than  ^^®  ^7^®^  holy  oil)  m  558.  The  doors 
any  one  man,  dead  or  alive.  Besides,  it  of  purgatory,  that  infinite  source  of  reve- 
can  hardly  reflect  upon  a  man  himself,  proji-  ®®®*  _^®ro  opened  in  593.  Praying  to  the 
erly  speaking,  to  say  that  a  feeble,  decrepit  Virgi®  and  the  Saints  in  594.  Kisnng  the 
old  man  of  seventy-six  years,  rendered,  in  Fope’s  tw  in  709.  Image  worship  in  715. 
effect,  a  quarter  of  a  century  older  than  First  saint  canonized  in  993.  Bells  ware 
that,  even,  by  a  life,  for  the  most  part,  of  l^aptized  in  1000.  The  clergy  were  focbid- 
luxury  and  inactivity,  was  not  fit  for  the  su-  *^®®  fo  marry  in  1015.  First  indulgeDoes  to 
preme  command  of  half  a  million  of  men  ®fo  granted  in  1190.  Dispensations  from 
under  arms.  For  the  sake  of  just  encour-  oaths,  marriages,  etc.,  first  granted  in  1200. 
agement  to  our  cause,  I  take  upon  me  to  ’^^®  bloody  inquisition  was  founded  in  1204. 
say,  upon  reliable  information,  no  less  than  Confessions  to  the  priest  in  1215.  Immaou- 
upon  a  general  judgment  based  upon  the  Conception  in  1857.  Original  Church 
simple  nature  of  the  case,  that  Gen.  Scott  Christ  forsooth  ! 
has  been,  to  some  extent,  a  hindrance  to  the  ^  cauloga.  of  Na»J-The  Madrid  p«er. 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  expenence  ,ute  that^fower  than  eighty-eight  ClSffi 
might  have  made  him  UMful  as  an  adviser  uunes  were  conferred  on  the  son  of  the  la- 
and  counsellor,  whose  judgment  could  be  fante  Don  Sebastien,  in  his  recent  baptisai. 
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Cjft  lanntr’a  Jtprtmtnt. 

THX  LOT  OF  THE  FARHEB. 

There  is  no  description  of  people  who  are 
subject  to  so  manifest  a  dependence  on  a 
saperior  Proridence,  as  the  cultivators  of 
the  earth.  Other  occupations,  we  know, 
we  indebted  to  it  for  success,  but  the  chain 

dependence  is  not  so  plain  and  apparent 
in  those  cases  as  in  this. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  farmer,  for 
example,  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  a 
certain  field  to  the  pajmentof  a  debt,  those 
of  another  to  the  education  of  a  son  or  a 
daughter,  the  crop  of  an  orchard  to  the 
erection  ar  repair  of  a  building,  or  to  some 
other  useful  enterprise.  He  plants,  he 
BOWS,  and  watches  over  every  one,  and  does 
wbat  he  can  to  ensure  a  crop. 

But  he  cannot,  by  anythung  he  can  do, 
secure  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  ripen 
his  harvest ;  he  cannot  call  down  the  rain 
to  give  it  growth.  A  drought  may  wither 
his  plants  and  reduce  them  to  dust ;  and  if 
they  flourish  and  promise  abundance,  a  nip¬ 
ping  frost  steals  over  them  and  destroys 
th^  in  a  night.  All  through  the  year, 
firoos  Spring  time  to  harvest,  the  farmer  is 
perpetually  reminded  of  a  Power  higher 
than  himself,  who  shapes  his  ends,  though 
be  has  a  part  assigned  him  in  the  work  of 
production.  So  that  the  farmer,  though  he 
does  not  walk  with  the  apparent  Divinity,  as 
did  his  first  ancestors  in  Eden,  must  per¬ 
ceive  the  Divine  agency  as  really  working 
in  his  fields  as  once  in  the  paradise  of  the 
world’s  infancy.  Whether  he  is  a  better 
man  or  not  for  this  sacred  intercourse,  we 
will  not  say  ;  but  we  will,  however,  venture 
to  assert,  that  one  so  privileged  ought  not 
to  be  excelled  by  any  other  class  in  piety 
and  virtue. 

CELLARS. 

Farmers  will  soon  fillup  their  cellars  with 
fruit  and  vegetables,  to  remain  during  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  Winter.  These  apart¬ 
ments  should  therefore  be  first  put  in  per¬ 
fect  order  before  receiving  their  supplies. 

We  visited,  some  time  ago,  the  residence 
of  a  friend  who  had  given  as  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  finishing  and  arranging  of  his 
cellar  as  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  his 
house.  It  was  more  worthy  of  a  visit  than 
the  finest  drawing-rooms  with  rosewood 
ftmiture  and  Wilton  carpets.  In  the  first 
place,  the  walls  were  built  in  the  smoothest 
ud  most  substantial  manner  ;  the  floors 
were  covwed  with  the  bestwater-lime  cement, 
now  as  hard  as  flagging,  and  as  smooth  as 
plaited  boards  ;  the  cellar  was  divided  into 
apartments,  one  for  vegetables,  another  for 
IMt,  another  still  for  provisions,  a  fourth 
for  the  dairy,  and  a  fifth  for  coal  and  fur¬ 
nace — for  the  cellar  extended  under  the 
whole  house,  kitchen  and  all.  In  the  veg¬ 
etable  apartment  bins  were  made  in  the 
middle,  so  as  to  have  a  passage  around 
them,  and  in  these  bins  the  vegetables  were 
placed,  some  with  only  a  cover,  and  others 
packed  in  sand,  or  in  moss.  Nearly  dry 
and  fine  moss  was  preferred  to  anything 
for  packing  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  and 
*  '^^btHiges.  The  bins  were  not  made  of  rough 
boards,  as  generally  seen,  but  were  planed 
and  painted,  and  the  whole  presented  the 
neatest  appearance.  The  fruit  shelves  were, 
in  a  similar  manner,  made  of  planed  and 
painted  material,  with  a  passage  all  around 
them,  both  for  ventilation  and  to  allow  the 
attendant  to  assort  them  frequently. 

The  partitions  between  the  different  apart¬ 
ments  were  brick  walls,  and  each  one  was 
easily  accessible,  both  from  the  outside  large 
door  and  from  the  kitchen. 

How  much  better  is  such  a  cellar  as  this, 
than  those  too  frequently  met  with,  low, 
damp,  and  unpleasant,  with  a  pile  of  dirty 
potatoes  in  one  corner,  a  bin  of  half  broken 
Mards  in  another,  partly  filled  with  lialf 
rotten  apples ;  a  few  scattered  cabbage 
heads  lying  on  the  wet  earth  ;  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  medley  occupying  the  rest  of  the  space. 
— Country  Oentleman. 


also  remove  the  taste  of  bitter  weeds,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  rank  clover,  from  milk  and  butter. 
Whether  it  will  interfere  with  the  ‘  fine 
flavor’  imparted  to  ‘Philadelphia  June 
butter  ’  by  the  sweet  scented  vernal  grass, 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  I  have  often  sold  butter 
treated  in  the  above  manner  to  some  of 
your  city  connoisseurs,  who  invariably 
praised  its  good  qualities,  especially  for 
keeping  free  from  rancidity.” 


GALLED  SHOULDERS  IN  HORSES. 

As  making  havelocks  for  the  protection 
of  the  neck  is  now  all  the  fashion,  says  a 
correspoident  of  the  Germantown  Tde- 
graph,  I  have  concluded  to  send  you  an  ac¬ 
count  and  directions  for  making  some  which 
I  have  in  use,  and  like  very  well  indeed. 
Some  say  that  if  a  collar  fits  a  horse  as  it 
should,  he  will  never  have  sore  shoulders. 
Now,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  I  have  a  pair  of  horses  who  could  not 
be  worked  at  plowing  or  harrowing  for  a 
week  without  having  sore  shoulders,  yet 
their  collars  fitted  them  well.  It  seemed 
that  oae  hide  had  to  be  rubbed,  and  as  that 
of  the  collar  was  the  hardest,  the  conse¬ 
quence  was  that  the  horse’s  hide  got  the 
rubbing.  The  galls  I  could  soon  cure,  but 
if  the  horses  were  worked  I  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  them. 

Chancing  one  day  to  take  hold  of  an 
English  agricultural  journal,  the  first  thing 
which  I  noticed  was  an  editorial  proposing 
that  a  piece  of  leather  should  be  laid  on  the 
horses’  neck  under  and  disconnected  from 
the  collar.  I  saw  that  the  theory  was  good, 
and  concluded  that  as  one  hide  had  to  take 
a  rubbing,  the  collar  and  the  leather  might 
settle  it  between  them  as  best  they  could. 
So  having  procured  paper  and  scissors,  I 
cot  out  a  pattern  for  my  havelock.  I  cut 
the  pattern  so  that  it  could  be  sewed  to¬ 
gether  on  top  of  the  neck  and  in  front  of 
the  breast,  and  at  the  same  time  fit  the 
neck  neatly  without  creasing.  They  were 
made  considerably  wider  than  the  collar,  say 
from  ten  inches  to  one  foot.  I  then  applied 
my  patterns  to  a  piece  of  leather,  and  cut 
out  their  counterparts  and  sewed  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  after  soaking  them  over  night, 
I  applied  them  to  the  horses’  necks,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  smooth  and  nice.  Since 
then  my  horses  have  never  had  sore  should¬ 
ers  ;  and  any  one  seeing  the  havelocks  after 
three  mont^’  use,  would  not  wonder  that 
the  horses  shoulders  were  not  sore.  I  have 
cured  the  shoulders  of  horses  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compound  :  Good  brandy,  one  quart; 
one-half  pound  alum  powdered. 

The  brandy  and  alum  should  be  placed  in 
a  bottle,  and  when  used  should  be  well 
shaken.  The  mixture  should  be  rubbed  on 
with  a  sponge,  and  a  pad  (an  old  stocking 
leg  stuffed  with  straw)  should  be  placed  be¬ 
low  the  gall,  and  I  will  insure  a  cure  if  the 
collar  is  as  soft  as  it  should  be.  I  have 
cured  shoulders  with  this  mixture  even  when 
the  skin  was  broken,  without  taking  the 
horse  from  hie  work.  But  use  the  have¬ 
locks,  and  yon  wont  want  the  mixtore. 

Power  of  a  Horse’s  Scent. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Homestead  says  :  “  There 
is  one  perception  that  a  horse  possesses, 
that  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to, 
and  this  is  the  power  of  scent.  With  some 
horses  it  is  as  acute  as  with  the  dog  ;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  to  drive 
nights,  such  as  physicians  and  others,  this 
knowledge  is  invaluable.  I  never  knew  it 
to  fail,  and  I  have  rode  hundreds  of  miles 
dark  nights  ;  and  in  considfcratiou  of  this 
power  of  scent  this  is  my  simple  advice  : 
‘  Never  check  your  horse  nights,  but  give 
him  a  free  head,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
that  he  will  never  get  off  the  road,  and  will 
carry  yon  expeditiously  and  safe.’  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  power  of  scent  in  a  horse,  I 
once  knew  one  of  a  pair  that  was  stolen, 
and  recovered  mainly  by  the  track  being 
made  out  by  his  mate,  and  that  after  he  had 
been  absent  six  or  eight  hours.” 


SlCCnRINa  CELERY. 

A  few  plain  directions  may  be  of  service 
to  our  readers,  at  this  season  of  the  year  : 

For  common  family  use,  it  is  best  to  let 
it  remain  where  it  grew,  and  to  cover  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  take  it  up,  without  more  or 
lees  injury.  To  facilitate  covering,  dig  a 
pretty  deep  trench  for  it  to  grow  in — ^let  it 
M  in  a  sheltered  place,  where  winds  will 
not  sweep  off  the  covering,  nor  cause  deep 
freezing.  It  must  be  covered  deep,  as  freez¬ 
ing  will  spoil  the  celery.  There  are  three  mar 
terials  for  covering, — afresh  manure  (which 
ma^  be  used  for  other  purposes  whea  Spring 
arrives),  sawdust,  and  forest  leaves.  The 
latter  are  best,  but  need  some  protection  on 
each  side  (as  for  instance  a  row  of  pea- 
brush  stuck  into  the  ground),  and  a  cover- 
ing  to  hold  them  from  blowing  away. 

vHiere  the  subsoil  is  not  fertile,  the  trench 
in  which  the  celery  is  set,  should  be  three 
feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  inches  of  old 
manure  spaded  and  well  mixe4  in  before  the 
cdery  plants  are  set  out,  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  have  a  good  chance  to  grow.  If 
a  stream  of  water  could  be  occasionally 
turned  into  this  trench,  to  fill  it  a  few  inch¬ 
es,  it  would  accelerate  the  growth. 


that  are  yet  to  come  and  go.  We  shall 
meet  them  all ;  not  as  shadows  meet  shad¬ 
ows,  flitting  in  dim  twilight  through  vast 
spaces,  but  as  man  meets  man,  as  conqueror 
meets  conqueror,  all  clothed  in  white,  and 
waving  out  palm  branches,  as  we  march  and 
sing,  “Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  wash¬ 
ed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God 
and  his  Father  ;  to  Him  be  glory  and  do¬ 
minion  forever  and  ever.  Amen.” — Prof. 
R.  D.  Hitchcock. 


TASTE  OF  GARLIC  IN  KILE. 

In  answer  to  a  query  in  the  Farmer  and 
Chrdener  upon  this  subject,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  says  :  “  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  pre¬ 
scribe  the  best  method,  but  a  very  effectual 
remedy  is  found  in  saltpetre.  Place  a  lump, 
from  the  size  of  a  pM  to  a  hickory  nut,  in 
Ibe  bucket  before  commencing  to  milk.  The 
lal^tre  will  thus  become  thorot^hly  dis¬ 
solved  and  diffused  through  the  milk  before 
straining. 

“  It  is  advisable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to 
remove  the  cows  from  the  ^licky  pastures 
Ive  or  six  hours  before  milking.  A  large 
portion  of  the  garlic  will  be  expelled  in  the 
I  — consequently  less  saltpetre  will 

he  required,  and  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
flie  latter  being  detected  in  the  taste  of  the 
hntter.  When  everything  is  kept  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  butter  taiti"g  old,  if  churned  several 
^ys  before  it  isdestined  for  use,  provided 
it  be  isuuediately  well  worked.  Indeed, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  use  this  salt  as  a 
osrrective,  the  butter  is  isaproved  by  a  week 
ar  two  of  age. 

“  Saltpetre  will,  to  a  considerable  extent. 


THE  GLORIOUS  RESURRECTION. 

Christ,  we  are  told,  is  “  the  first-fruits  ” 

of  them  that  sleep . Since  then, 

millions  have  fallen  asleep  with  the  name  of 
Jesus  upon  their  dying  lips.  Millions  of 
little  children,  too,  have  passed  away,  too 
young  to  speak  that  blessed  name.  And 
millions  upon  millions  more,  as  time  rolls  on, 
shall  thns  depart,  speaking  or  speechless, 
but  dropping  their  weary  heads  upon  that 
faithful  breast :  millions  upon  millions  of 
them,  till  the  last  of  the  human  generations 
shall  have  come  and  played  its  part  in  the 
grand  drama  of  redemption.  And  then 
our  Lord  will  come,  riding  upon  a  cloud,  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  our  race.  Fear  not, 
ye  Bleeping  millions,  ye  who  are  asleep  in 
Christ.  Ye  shall  not  oversleep  that  trum¬ 
pet  call.  Your  souls  are  already  in  the 
Conqueror’s  train,  coming  with  him  to  judg¬ 
ment.  And  now  your  bodies  shall  awake. 
And  then  the  living  shall  all  enter  together 
the  New  Jerusalem.  See,  0  see  its  shining 
battlements  1  “  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye 
gates,  and  be  ye  lifted  up  ye  everlasting 
doors.” 

What  a  stupendous  consummation  I  And 
yet  how  sweet !  Bodies  like  unto  the  glo¬ 
rious  body  of  our  Lord,  as  the  three  dis¬ 
ciples  beheld  it  beaming  upon  the  mount 
such  is  the  assurance  given  us.  Painless, 
tearless,  glowing  with  immortal  bloom.  No 
more  sin,  no  more  ^rrow,  no  more  bitter 
partings.  The  venerable  sire,  tender  mother, 
the  faithful  companion,  the  sweet,  sweet 
child  ;  we  shall  meet  them  all.  They  are 
not  lost  to  ns.  They  are  only  lent ;  their 
souls  to  Christ,  their  bodies  to  the  dust, 
And  both  are  safe.  For  “  now  is  Christ 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  become  the  first 
firuits  of  them  that  sleep.” 

Nor  they  alone,  the  partners  of  our  blood, 
the  companions  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage, 
who  have  struck  their  tents  and  moved  on 
before  ns  to  the  silent  shore  ;  but  a  great 
multitude,  whom  no  man  can  number,  out 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues.  We  shall  meet  them  all ;  pa¬ 
triarchs,  and  kings,  and  prophets,  apostles 
and  martyrs,  sages  and  saints  :  out  of  the 
dim  ages  that  lie  behind  the  Deluge,  out  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  out  of  all  the  Christian 
generations  from  Pentecost  till  now,  out  of 
all  the  Christian  generations  that  are  to 
come,  till  the  whole  harvest  has  waved  and 
ripened.  Enoch  and  Abraham,  David  and 
Isaiah,  Stephen,  Peter,  Paul,  John,  Luther, 
with  all  the  heroic  and  all  the  gentle  spirits 


American  Minions  in  Switzerland — A  corre¬ 
spondent  ol  the  Boston  Advertiser,  writing  from 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  under  the  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  gives  this  account  of  the  American 
Missions  established  in  that  country : — 

“  There  are  several  missions  in  Switzerland 
which  have  been  founded  and  cherished  by 
American  benevolence.  We  were  present  at 
a  meeting  held  by  one  of  them  last  evening, 
one  founded  by  the  New  York  Methodists. 
The  room  was  crowded,  and  those  present 
were  exclusively  Germans,  most  of  them  from 
the  humbler  grades  of  society.  Many  were 
laborers  and  mechanics  whose  time  was  fully 
occupied  during  '  the  day,  and  who  could, 
therefore,  only  attend  in  the  evening.  The 
pastor,  a  very  intelligent  German  gentleman, 
opened  the  meeting  by  giving  a  brief  but 
clear  acceunt  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  call¬ 
ed  his  people  together,  and  what  was  meant 
by  praying  for  the  United  States.  After  con¬ 
cluding  his  remarks  and  making  a  brief  pray¬ 
er,  he  invited  those  present  to  continue.  As 
is  customary  with  this  denomination,  both  men 
and  women  accepted  the  invitation.  Many  of 
those  present  had  relatives  in  the  United 
States,  others  had  received  assistance  from 
the  American  missionary  friends,  and  all  of 
them  had  some  tie  to  bind  them  to  the  distant 
republic  which  they  had  never  seen.  I  have 
never  in  my  life  heard  such  earnest,  devotion¬ 
al  supplications  as  those  men  and  women 
made.  Many  of  them  in  rough  words,  but 
with  a  spirit  that  sanctified  their  words.  Peo¬ 
ple  such  as  they  were,  accustomed  to  the  hard 
work  and  practical  thinking  necessary  to  earn 
their  daily  bread,  do  not  hold  prayer  meetings 
with  vague  notions  of  some  general  edifica¬ 
tion  to  be  obtained  thereby ;  they  come  to¬ 
gether,  and  these  people  came  together,  be¬ 
cause  ^ey  wanted  something,  and  they  asked 
for  it  as  if  they  wanted  it,  with  their  whole 
souls.  One  woman  prayed  for  a  brother  who 
had  left  her  two  years  ago,  and  had  never 
written  since.  She  did  not  know  on  which 
side  he  was  fighting,  but  he  had  been  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  she  felt  sure  he  was  one  now.  And 
she  prayed  the  Lord  to  make  him  defend  the 
holy  cause,  and  to  change  his  heart  if  he  had 
joined  the  wicked  rebellion. 

“Another  woman  had  a  dear  friend  in  the 
loyal  camp  at  Washington,  and  prayed  for  him 
and  his  adopted  land.  And  thus  without 
ceasing,  during  the  allotted  time,  prayer  was 
made  unto  God  with  an  earnestness  of  person¬ 
al  entreaty  that  kept  tears  in  my  eyes.  And 
when  the  meeting  was  over,  certain  brown- 
fisted  men  came  around  me,  and  took  my  hand 
with  a  warmth  and  rugged  tenderness  of  sym¬ 
pathy  which  had  no  tendency  to  diminish  my 
emotion.” 

The  Expense!  of  Fnblie  Worship  in  France. — 
The  expenses  of  public  worship  have  con¬ 
siderably  increased  since  the  Restoration. 
They  were  21,000,000f.  in  1818  ;  35,000.000f. 
in  1819  ;  39,000, OOOf.  in  1847  ;  and  for  1862, 
they  are  estimated  at  49,869,936f.  All  forms 
of  worship  are  tolerated  in  France,  but  only 
three  are  paid  by  the  Slate,  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic,  the  Protestant,  and  the  Jewish,  and  the 
latter  has  only  been  so  since  1831.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  there  are  81  prelates ; 
16  of  them  Archbishops,  of  whom  one,  that 
of  Paris,  receives  50,000f.  a-year,  the  others 
20,000f. ;  and  65  Bishops  who  are  allowed 
15,000f.  each.  An  addition  of  10, OOOf.  is  given 
to  six  of  the  prelates,  on  account  of  their  be¬ 
ing  Cardinals  ;  and  as  in  the  quality  of  Cardi¬ 
nals  they  are  senators  tx  officio,  they  receive 
a  further  sum  of  30,000f.  a-year.  30,243  other 
priests  receive  from  900f.  to  1200f.  according 
to  their  age.  The  total  expenses  for  Roman 
Catholic  worship  amount  to  47,000,000f.  The 
Protestant  clergy  consists  of  814  ministers, 
who  receive  from  1500f.  to  3000f.  each,  and  of 
two  assistant  ministers,  who  are  paid  700f.  to 
750f.  The  total  outlay  for  Protestant  worship 
is  1,493,4361.  In  the  Jewish  community  there 
are  10  chief  Rabbis,  paid  from  3,500f.  to 
7000f. ;  51  commvmal  ^bbis,  from  800f.  to 
i,500f. ;  and  62  officiating  priests,  from  500f. 
to  2000f. — Galignani. 


Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister _ A 

person,  of  the  name  of  Stead,  was  summoned, 
at  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  recently,  because  he 
refused  to  support  his  wife.  Stead  denies  his 
liability,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  whom 
he  is  called  to  support  is  his  deceased  wife’s 
sister.  Mr.  Hartley,  the  relieving-officer,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  woman  was  only  Stead’s  half- 
sister,  as  they  had  different  fathers,  although 
the  same  mother.  The  justices  said  that,  in  a 
recent  case,  it  was  settled  that  the  law  applied 
equally  to  the  half-sister  as  to  the  proper  sis¬ 
ter,  and  that  Stead  could  not  be  legally  called 
upon  to  support  the  womai.  The  parties 
have,  it  appears,  been  living  together  for  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

Destructive  Avalanches  in  Switserland. — A  let¬ 
ter  from  Hospenth,  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  states  that  great  quantities  of  snow 
have  fallen  recently.  A  diligence  was  over¬ 
whelmed  a  short  time  since,  by  an  avalanche, 
near  Hospenth.  but  all  the  passengers  were 
rescued  unhurt.  In  the  Grisons,  two  hundred 
sheep  had  been  buried  under  avalanches,  and 
seven  hundred  head  of  cattle  lost  from  similar 
causes,  in  the  canton  of  Ticino. 

The  Jesuits  in  Austria. — In  a  recent  sitting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  at  Vienna,  the 
Minister  of  State,  M.  de  Schmerling,  entered 
into  a  statement  respecting  the  unsatisfactory 
results  of  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits, 
in  certain  parts  of  Austria,  and  concluded 
amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  left,  by  stating 
that  for  the  future  the  exceptional  favors 
awarded  to  these  institutions  would  be  abol¬ 
ished.  and  that  they  would  be  subjected  to 
the  rules  applied  to  other  religious  corpora¬ 
tions. 

The  Fopulation  of  Switserland. — According  to 
the  last  census  taken  in  Switzerland,  the  total 
population  of  the  Confederation  in  December 
last,  was  2,534,242  souls,  of  whom  2.204,280 
were  Swiss  citizens,  and  the  rest  foreigners. 
In  religion,  1,483,293  of  the  total  were  Protest¬ 
ant,  1,040,469  Catholic,  the  rest  “  Separatists,” 
Jews,  Ac.  The  number  of  occupied  houses 
was  347,742,  and  of  families,  564,400.  Of  these 
latter,  114,881  spoke  French,  28,739  Italian, 
and  the  rest  German,  Ac. 

Death  of  the  Emperor  of  China. — The  Emperor 
expired  on  the  24th  August.  On  that  day  two 
decrees  appeared  in  the  Pekin  Gazette,  con¬ 
taining  Ae  Emperor’s  last  orders.  The  first 
named  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor  to  the 
throne  ;  and  by  the  second  a  council  consist¬ 
ing  of  eight  high  Chinese  dignitaries  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assist  him  in  the  government.  The 
name  of  Prince  Knng  does  not  appear  in  this 
list.  All  business  was  suspended  for  twenty 
days,  the  period  of  official  mouming. 


Soman  Remauu. — Some  discoveries  of  a  re¬ 
markable  character  have  been  made  recently 
in  Perthshire.  Mr.  Paterson,  farmer,  Barns, 
on  the  estate  of  Kincardine,  in  the  course  of 
removing  some  stones  from  a  knoll  lying  near 
the  farmstead,  came  upon  a  large  flag  of  near¬ 
ly  a  ton  weight,  under  which  a  grave  was  dis¬ 
covered.  The  sides  were  formed  of  four  flag¬ 
stones  placed  on  edge,  and  a  similar  one 
formed  the  bottom.  It  contained  the  remains 
of  a  human  body,  which  must  have  lain  many 
hundred  years.  The  space  which  contained 
the  skeleton  is  about  three  feet  and  a-half  in 
length,  barely  two  feet  in  width,  and  of  about 
the  same  depth.  From  the  size  of  the  grave 
the  body  could  not  have  be.n  laid  at  length, 
and  the  bones  were  those  of  a  full-grown  per¬ 
son.  It  is  supposed  that  the  grave  is  a  Roman 
one,  as  several  others  of  a  similar  description 
have  likewise  been  discovered  in  the  district. 

More  recently  still  another  Roman  grave 
has  been  discovered  within  two  miles  of  the 
same  place,  on  the  estate  of  Blackford.  While 
a  farmer  was  engaged  in  ploughing  his  grounds, 
the  plough  came  in  contact  with  the  top  of  a 
Roman  um  containing  a  quantity  of  bones,  on 
an  eminence  like  the  former,  about  70  yards 
from  the  farm-house.  The  um  was  quite  en¬ 
tire,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
bottom,  which  had  been  broken  off,  although 
it  bore  indications  of  its  ancient  origin.  What 
is  remarkable,  it  was  placed  with  the  mouth 
down,  covering  the  bones.  The  urn  is  about 
18  inches  in  length,  and  19  inches  wide  at  the 
mouth.  There  have  been  a  number  of  urns 
discovered  about  the  same  locality  from  time 
to  time.  The  troops  of  Agricola,  on  their 
march  to  the  camp  at  Ardoch;  came  through 
Gleneagles,  and,  consequently,  would  pass 
near  the  spot  indicated.  Some  antiquarians 
who  have  seen  the  place  conjectured  that  the 
um  contained  the  burned  remains  of  a  Roman 
officer  who  had  died  on  the  journey  to  Ardoch. 

The  Disturbance  in  Foland — Affairs  in  Poland 
are  becoming  more  alarming  every  day.  The 
state  of  siege  in  Warsaw  is  vigorously  pur¬ 
sued,  and  though  goaded  to  desperation  the 
temper  of  the  people  is  marvellous.  Nothing 
can  induce  them  to  afford  the  authorities  an 
opportunity  of  interfering.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  London  paper,  at  Warsaw,  thus  states 
the  reason  why  the  Czar  refuses  to  conciliate 
the  Poles  :  ‘  The  true  reason  why  the  promises 
made  by  the  Emperor  are  not  kept,  is  that  it 
is  feared  that  an  insurrection  will  break  out 
among  the  Russians  if  they  find  that  the  Poles 
are  more  liberally  treated  than  themselves. 
The  Poles  are  very  much  too  far  ahead  of  the 
Russians  in  civilization  and  general  capability 
of  self-government  to  be  ruled  under  the  same 
system  for  both  nations,  and  a  liberal  consti¬ 
tution  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Polish  na¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  nothing  but  anarchy  and 
disorder  if  applied  to  the  Russian.  This  is 
the  real  secret  of  the  extraordinary  vacilla¬ 
tion  displayed  by  the  authorities  at  Bt.  Peters¬ 
burg  (among  whom  th^  present  Czar,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  is  one  of  the  least  influential)  in 
Polish  affairs.  On  the  one  side  is  Poland, 
protesting  with  all  its  energy  against  Russian 
despotism  ;  on  the  other  Russia,  looking  with 
envy  and  expectation  on  what  is  going  on  in 
Poland  ;  and  between  the  two  fears  of  an  in¬ 
surrection  in  Poland  and  one  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  they  have  completely  lost  their  heads.” 

A  Christian  Sikh  Noble. — Among  the  Sikh 
Nobles  who,  at  the  outset  of  the  East  India 
mutiny  staked  their  heads  on  the  British  side, 
was  the  Rajah  of  Kupoorthulla.  He  was  not 
a  very  great  man,  but  he  had  influence,  and 
no  Englishman  could  have  risked  his  status, 
purse,  and  person,  with  more  hearty  and  un¬ 
questioning  loyalty.  He  helped  to  guard  the 
Northern  Delhi  road,  then  the  key  of  the 
British  position,  and  when  order  had  been 
restored,  the  Governor-General,  casting  aside 
the  old  policy  of  meager  rewards,  raised  him, 
by  a  single  gift  of  land,  to  the  wealth  of  a 
great  English  noble.  The  Rajah  married  an 
East  Indian  girl,  became,  under  her  influence, 
a  Christian,  and  established  a  mission  on  his 
own  estates.  Sweeping  away  at  a  strske  the 
prejudices  of  a  thousand  years,  he  introduced 
his  wife  into  society,  and  allowed  her  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  public,  and  the  officials,  for  once  heart¬ 
ily  cordial  to  a  native,  threw  aside  prejudices 
as  rooted  as  his  own,  and  recommended  that 
the  Rajah  should  receive,  officially,  precedence 
in  Oude.  The  Governor-General  consented, 
and  at  the  apex  of  the  new  social  system  of 
Oude  stands  a  native  Christian  noble,  and  the 
only  woman  in  India  for  whom  the  guards 
turn  out  in  the  British  provinces,  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  “  Lady  of  Kupoorthulla.” 

The  Inundation  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile _ The 

English  papers  contain  distressing  accounts 
of  the  damage  by  the  inundation  of  Egypt, 
caused  b/the  extraordinary  rise  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile.  Many  villages  have  been  over¬ 
whelmed,  with  great  loss  of  cattle,  and  even 
of  human  life.  The  greater  part  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  stated  to  be  lost. 
Granaries,  both  Government  and  private,  have 
been  flooded,  and  already,  it  is  said,  there  is 
an  intention  to  prohibit  the  further  exports 
tion  of  grain  from  Alexandria.  From  the  cot¬ 
ton  districts,  where  the  process  of  picking 
the  first  ripe  pods  had  commenced,  there  are 
accounts  of  heavy  losses,  sufficient  to  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  crop, 
an  event  to  be  particularly  deplored  at  the 
present  time.  One  account  states  that  the 
loss  of  cotton  will  reach  at  least  one-third  of 
the  entire  amount.  It  will  take  montlis  to  re¬ 
pair  the  railroads. 

Eayti  and  the  Fops. — A  concordat  between 
the  Pope  and  President  Geffrard  has  been 
published  at  Port-au-Prince.  The  concordat 
creates  an  Archbishop  of  Hayti,  and  four 
Bishops,  all  to  be  nominated  by  the  Pope, 
who,  by  a  special  article,  is  allowed  to  select 
for  these  dignities  ecclesiastics  of  the  white 
race.  This,  it  is  remarked,  indicates  that 
General  Geffrard  “  is  liberal  and  progressive 
in  his  ideas.” 

The  English  Cotton  Supply, — The  London  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Commercial  writes:  “Al¬ 
though  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  has 
shown  an  iiScrease  of  excitement  which  has 
led  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  transac¬ 
tions  at  another  advance,  equal  to  half  a  cent 
per  pound,  the  mill  owners  throughout  Lanca¬ 
shire  manifest  inuch  less  anxiety  as  to  the 
means  of  furnishing  employment  to  the  opera¬ 
tives  throughout  the  Winter  than  might  have 
been  expected.  They  calculate  upon  the  in- 
finence  of  high  quotations,  in  bringing  us  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  raw  material,  to  en¬ 
able  the  hands  to  work  one-half,  or  at  all 
events,  one-third  their  usual  time,  and  tiiat 
this  will  be  enough  to  provide  them  with  the 
necessaries,  if  not  with  the  comforts  of  life. 
The  crisis  could  not  have  happened  at  a  bet¬ 
ter  moment,  since  not  only  were  all  distant  for¬ 
eign  markets  overstocked  with  British  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  but  the  operatives  here  had 
enjoyed  a  long  period  of  high  wages.  With 
regard  to  the  supply  for  next  year,  even  sup¬ 
posing  the  entire  absence  of  an  American 
crop,  the  fears  originally  entertained  are 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  there  is  a  general  con¬ 
viction  that  without  placing  much  stress  on 
new  aad  casual  resources,  India,  Brazil,  and 
Egypt  may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  prevent 
anyuing  approaching  to  ‘  famine.’  ” 

Obscene  Literature  in  London. — A  man  named 
Dugdale,  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
HMywell-street  gang,  was  tried  at  the  Middle¬ 
sex  sessions  on  a  recent  Monday,  for  publish¬ 
ing  obscene  works.  The  Judge  gave  a  warn¬ 
ing  lesson  to  those  who  are  still  engaged  in 
this  nefarious  trade,  by  sentencing  Dugdale  to 
two  years’  imprisonment,  with  hard  labor. 


Death  of  Sir  William  Cnbitt. — The  engineering 
world  has  lost  another  of  its  notabilities  in  the 
person  of  Sir  William  Cubitt,  who  expired  on 
the  13th  ult.,  after  an  illness  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  for  some  years  from  following  his 
professional  career.  He  received  the  honor 
of  Knighthood  on  the  completion  of  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  erected 
under  his  supervision.  The  last  great  works 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  were  the  two 
large  floating  landing  stages  in  the  Mersey,  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  new  iron  bridge  across  the 
Medway  at  Rochester.  Sir  William  Cubitt 
was  very  highly  esteemed  among  hie  profess¬ 
ional  brethren. 

The  New  English  Fleet— The  BrUish  Standard 
thus  comments  upon  the  vast  naval  prepara¬ 
tions  going  on  in  England  :  “  The  public  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the ’waste  of 
their  hard  earned  money  which  is  going  for¬ 
ward  at  the  Government  dockyards.  A  fleet 
is*  at  this  moment  being  built  sufficient,  and 
more  than  sufficient,  we  should  think,  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  most  wakeful  patriot  amongst  them. 
The  amount  in  the  aggregate  is  1,254  guns, 
with  engines  comprising  10,93#  horse  power, 
and  95,256  tons  burden  I  With  such  a  fleet 
Nelson  could  have  conquered  the  world.  Now 
it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  such  an  amount  of 
material  fabricated  and  fitted  to  purposes  of 
human  destruction.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  mighty  work  is  going  on  in  a  time 
of  profound  peace.  Thoughtful  men  may  well 
be  tempted  to  ask  what  is  gained  by  peace, 
and  what  worse  should  we  be  if  engaged  in 
actual  strife  ?  There  is  but  one  power  in  all 
the  world  that  could  possibly  think  of  attack¬ 
ing  England,  and  that  power  is  France ;  and 
there  is  but  one  power  in  all  the  world  that 
could  possibly  think  of  attacking  France,  and 
that  power  is  England.  Why,  then,  should 
not  these  powers  enter  into  a  sompact  of 
lasting  amity?  Would  a  perpetual  war  be¬ 
tween  them  be  deemed  a  monstrosity  ?  In 
point  of  folly  and  waste  is  not  a  perpetual  pre¬ 
paration  for  war  only  just  one  degree  below 
it?  Why  not,  then,  a  mutual  disarmament? 
Reason  and  Religion  unite  to  denounce  the 
suicidal  madness  of  their  present  course. 
They  boast  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  world’s 
civilization.  Would  that  their  conduct  were 
more  in  harmony  with  their  pretensions ! 

“  How  long  is  this  course  of  wanton  and  cruel 
waste  to  prevail  ?  Just  so  long  as  the  British 
people  permit  it.  Till  they  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands  there  will  be  no  reform.  So 
long  as  they  are  wflling  to  furnish  the  money. 
Governments,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  will  be 
but  too  glad  to  spend  it  for  them.” 

DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  LONG. 

The  Rev.  Clement  Long,  D.D.,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  died  on  the  14th  ult.,  of  consumption. 
His  funeral  was  attended  oh  the  17th.  Sermon 
by  President  Lord. 

Prof.  Long  was  born  in  Hopkinton,  New 
Hampshire,  Dec.  3l8t,  1806,  and  was  consequent¬ 
ly  nearly  55  years  old.  While  he  was  quite 
young  his  father  removed  to  Hanover,  where  the 
family  has  ever  since  resided.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1828,  a  classmate  of  the  late  Prof. 
Young.  Daring  the  time  of  a  religious  revival, 
while  be  was  in  college,  he  joined  the  church. 
After  graduating,’  he  was  for  three  years  Precep¬ 
tor  of  Randolph  Academy,  Vermont.  Then  a 
student  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  for 
two  years.  While  there,  he  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in  the  Western  Reserve 
College,  Ohio,  and  soon  after  Professor  of  Theolo¬ 
gy  in  the  same  institution.  In  1851  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Auburn  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  New  York.  In  1853  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  professorship  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  at  Dartmouth, 
which  place  he  occupied  till  bis  death. 

Professor  Long  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abili¬ 
ty,  and  as  a  thinker  and  teacher,  clear,  accurate, 
judicious,  and  his  character  one  of  great  purity 
and  excellence. 

CATCHING  TIGERS  IN  COCHIN-CHINA. 

Many  of  them  obtain  their  livelihood  by  tiger 
catching,  the  skin  of  this  animal  being  valuable. 
They  use  a  novel  mode  of  ensnaring  these  savage 
beasts.  Two  Malaya  generally  go  in  company, 
and  travel  over  many  parts  of  the  country.  Those 
who  follow  this  business  regularly  have  chops,  or 
permits,  from  the  Quong  of  Saigon,  allowing  them 
to  build  a  hut  for  their  use  in  any  place  they  think 
fit.  The  hut  is  built  on  the  top  of  four  bamboos 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  as  the  tiger 
cannot  climb  these,  the  two  men  can  remain  in 
it  and  watch  their  snares  in  safety.  The  snares 
consist  of  large  leaves,  or  sometimes  pieces  of 
paper  about  six  inches  square,  covered  on  one 
side  with  a  substance  of  the  same  nature  as  bird¬ 
lime,  and  containing  a  poison,  the  smallest  particle 
of  which,  getting  into  the  animal’s  eyes,  causes 
instant  and  total  blindness.  They  are  laid  about 
thickly,  with  the  bird-lime  side  upwards  in  the 
track  of  a  tiger  ;  and  as  surely  as  the  animal  puts 
his  paw  upon  one  of  the  treacherous  leaves  he  be¬ 
comes  a  victim  ;  for  finding  it  sticks  to  his  foot 
he  shakes  it,  by  which  means  other  leaves  adhere 
to  it ;  he  then  probably  rubs  bis  paw  over  his 
head,  in  the  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  these  leafy 
incumbrances,  but  they  stick  to  his  bead  and  face 
he  then  perhaps  rolls  himself  on  the  ground,  when 
he  becomes  fairly  covered  ;  and,  while  scratching 
and  rubbing  himself  to  get  free,  some  of  the  poison¬ 
ous  bird-lime  gets  into  bis  eyes  and  blinds  him. 
He  growls  and  roars  in  agony,  and  this  is  the 
signal  for  bss  captors  to  come  and  dispatch  him. 
The  Malays  then  skin  the  animal,  and  take  away 
parts  of  his  body  that  may  be  valuable.  They 
leave  the  carcass  well  strewn  with  more  leaves,  as 
a  bait  for  other  tigers.  Other  animals,  and  birds 
also,  they  ensnare  in  the  same  manner. — Adven¬ 
tures  in  Cochin-China. 
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FOR  SEWING  MACHINES. 

lout  AM  B&OOK  A.  BROTmOUl’ 

PRIZE  MEDAL  SPOOL  COTTON, 

200  or  600  yard  spools. 

For  MACHINFS,  use  BROOK’S  PATENT  6LACE  for  upper 
thread,  and  BROOK’S  SIX  CORD  RED  TICKET  for  under 
thread.  Sold  by  all  first  class  dealers  in  city  and  country; 
also  in  cases  of  100  dozen  each,  assorted  numbers,  by  WM. 
HENRY  SMITH,  Sole  Agent,  3(1  Vesey  street.  New  York. 

Oescripfive  Circulai-switli  SajnplesofWork 
will  be  sen!  Mail  fi-se. 

292  Washington  street,  Boston* 
922  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia* 


<<They  go  right  to  the  Spot*’* 

INSTANT  RELIEF  I  STOP  YOUR  COUCH 

PURIFY  TOUR  BRKATH  I 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR  VOICE ! 


SPALDING’S 

THROAT  OOXVTBCTXOHS 

ARE 

GOOD  FOR  CLERGYMEN, 

GOOD  FOR  LECTURERS, 

GOOD  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS, 
GOOD  FOR  SINGERS, 

GOOD  FOR  CONSUMPTIVIB. 

GENTLEMEN  CARRY 

SPALDING’S  THROAT  CONFECTIONS  I 

LADIES  ARE  D£3iGHTED  WITH 

SPALDING’S  THROAT  CONP^CTIONSI 

CHILDREN  CRY  FOR 

SPALDING’S  THROAT  CONFECTIONS! 

They  reliere  a  Cough  instantly  I 
They  cUar  th*  Throat. 

They  giro  strongth  and  volume  to  the  Voice. 

They  Impart  a  delicious  aroma  to  the  Breath. 

They  are  delightful  to  the  Taste. 

They  are  made  of  simple  herbs  and  cannot  harm  any  sms. 

I  advise  every  one  who  has  a  Cough  or  a  Husky  Toiee,  • 
a  bad  breath,  or  any  difficidty  of  the  Throat,  to  get  a  pMk- 
age  of  my  Throat  Confections,  they  will  relieve  yon  InstsflA 
ly,  and  yon  will  agree  with  me  that  “  they  go  right  to  tbs 
spot.”  Ton  will  find  them  very  nsefiil  and  pleasant  wUls 
travelling  or  attending  pablio  meetings  Hr  stSUng  your 
Cough  or  allaying  your  thirst.  If  yon  try  one  package  I  ass 
safe  in  saying  that  you  will  ever  afterwards  eonsider  tbai 
indispensable.  You  will  find  them  at  the  Druggists  auU 
Dealers  in  Medicines. 

PRICE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

My  signature  is  on  each  package.  All  others  are  eeau 
terfeit. 

A  package  will  be  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  Sf 
Thirty  Cents. 

Address, 

HEIVBT  C.  SFAIiDrEra, 

No.  48  CEDAR  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CEPHALIC  PILLS 

Cure  Sick  Headache, 

CUBE  NEBVOUS  HEADACHE. 

CURE  ALL  KINDS  OF  HEADACHE. 


Send  for  descriptive  Cirenlare. 


BOYNTON’S  BELF- 

Cleaning,  Gas-Tight,  and  Porta¬ 
ble  Furnaces  ;  Parlor  Heaters,  Balti¬ 
more  Fire  Placw  Heaters,  Littlefield’s 
celebrated  Railway  Coal  Bumere ; 
Portable  Ovens  ;  Registers  ;  Venti¬ 
lators  ;  ArnSrican  Kitcheners  ;  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  and  Pierce  Ranges  ;  Mc¬ 
Gregor,  Store  and  Parlor  Stoves; 
Cook  and  Office  Stoves,  for  sale 
cheap  for  caah.  by 
RICHARDSON,  BOYNTON  k  CO. , 
2SO  Canal  street.  New  Yerk 


By  the  nee  of  theeo  Pills  the  periodie  attacks  of  Nm 
or  Sitk  Heaiac\e  may  be  prevented  ;  and  if  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  an  attack,  immediate  relief  from  pain  MU 
sickness  will  be  obtained. 

They  seldom  fail  In  removing  the  Nauiea  and  Hendorte  le 
which  females  are  so  subject. 

They  act  gently  upon  the  bowels,— removing  OoMnhms. 

For  Literary  Men,  Students,  Deficato  Females,  aad  all  pss- 
sons  of  sedentary  kabilt,  they  are  valuable  as  a  XomNm,  Im- 
proving  tbs  appetite,  giving  Umt  and  vigor  to  the  dlgestirs 
organs,  and  restoring  the  natural  elasticity  aad  strengM 
the  whole  system. 

The  CEPHALIC  PILLS  are  the  result  of  long  inveetlgattM 
and  carefully  conducted  experiments,  having  been  la  ms 
many  years;  daring  which  time  they  have  prevented  and  re¬ 
lieved  a  vast  amount  of  pain  and  sufering  ffom  the  BseU 
aohe,  whether  originating  in  the  •Mrwtu  system  or  flrosi  • 
deranged  state  of  the  stemack. 

They  are  entirely  vegetable  in  their  eorapoeition,  sM 
may  be  taken  at  all  times  with  perfect  safety  withont  s*M- 
ing  any  change  of  diet,  smd  tke  aksenee  esssy  iisifriutls 
isuts  renders  it  easy  to  adsninister  tksmto  tkildren. 

BEWARB  OF  COUNTBRFEI’TS  I 

The  genuine  has  five  signatures  of  Hesry  C.  Spalding  on  snBi 
box. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  all  other  Dealers  In  Medicines. 

A  Box  will  be  sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  reeeipt  of  ths 

FXilOX],  86  osxras. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

HENBY  O.  SFALDnra, 

48  Cedar  Street,  New  V«rk< 


j|9-  A  single  bottle  of  SPALDING’S  PRE’ARB)  GLUl  i 
save  ten  times  its  cost  annually .^SL 


SPALDING’S  PREPARED  GLUE! 


SPALDING’S  PREPARED  GLUll 


SPALDING’S  PREPARED  OLUH 


eATM  THX  FIMCMSI 
XOOMOMY  1  DISPA  VO  A 

“A  Srma  m  Tna  savwi  Nora.” 

As  accidents  will  happen,  even  In  well  regulated  fkmlHM. 
It  Is  very  desirable  to  have  some  cheap  and  osovaaieM 
way  for  repairing  Furniture,  Toys,  Crockery,  be. 

SPALHINa’S 
PREPARED  GLUE! 

meets  all  such  amergencles,  and  no  heusebold  ean  aUbrd  Is  to 
without  It.  It  Is  always  ready  and  up  to  the  etiekiag  point. 

“  USEFUL  IN  EVERY  BOUSE.” 

N.  B.— A  Brush  accompanies  each  bottle.  Price,  26  OMta. 
Address, 

HXMBT.  O.  BPALDIMO. 

Ms.  4#  Csdar  strsst,  Msw  Tstk 

O  AUTIOM. 

As  eertain  Mprlneipltd  persons  ars  attempting  to  pton 
atom  tto  Msnqieettnf  poblie,  imitotlOM  of  my  PRXPABM 
GLUE,  I  woold  caution  all  persoM  to  ozamine  beforo  far 
ebaaing,  and  aeo  that  tto  full  name, 

SPALDING’S  PREPARED  GLUE, 

Is  on  the  oatsido  wrapper ;  all oUisrs  art  swIaUliag'ibnbtot 
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ov  TH*  Bdi»  ;  or  Plumb-liue  Papers.  By 

R^v.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  A.M.,  Genova,  N.  Y. 

New  York :  Rudd  &  Carleton. 

This  is  a  book  which  will  provoke  very  op¬ 
posite  criticisms,  and  must  submit  to  the  most 
diverse  treatment  according  to  the  hands  into 
which  it  may  chance  to  fall.  It  professes  to  be 
u  e  eeries  of  Essays  or  critical  examinations  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture ;  together  with 
a  careful  inquiry  into  certain  dogmas  of  the 
Church.”  The  passages  of  Scripture  examined 
are  on  “  Sampson  and  his  Foxes  “  the  Dial  of 
Aha?: “  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,”  and 
"  the  Stopping  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.”  The 
last  is  republished  from  the  Biblical  Reposi¬ 
tory  (1845).  Samson’s  ”  three  hundred  foxes  " 
are  represented,  on  exegetical  grounds,  as  a 
mistranslation  for  three  hundred  sheaves- 
The  “  dial  ”  of  Ahaz  is  also  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
correct  rendering,  although  no  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  passage  in  which  the  word 
occurs  is  given.  The  argument  on  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  tie  body  will  meet  difficulties  that 
ase  apt  to  occur  to  many  minds. 

In  his  inquiry  into  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
our  author  shows  a  commendable  zeal,  but 
perhaps  not  always  regulated  by  good  judg¬ 
ment  In  the  warmth  of  his  argument  he  is 
sometimes  incautious,  and  employs  expres¬ 
sions — as  on  page  119  in  regard  to  “  the  uni¬ 
formity  and  immutability  of  nature’s  laws,” 
sure  as  “  the  promises  and  assurances  of  God’s 
Wor^” — which  are  capable  of  a  perversion 
which  he  never  intended.  He  seems  to  as¬ 
sume  it  as  unquestionably  true  that  matter 
has  existed  from  eternity.  He  declares  em¬ 
phatically,  «m  is  character,  and  as  character 
cannot  exist  prior  to  free-agency,  ignores 
everything  to  which  the  term  sinful  can  be 
applied  which  is  not  directly  connected  with 
volition.  The  connection  between  Adam’s  sin 
and  that  of  his  posterity  is  such  that  they  sin¬ 
ned  in  him  only  as  they  may  see  their  own  sin 
in  his,  although  in  other  places  the  author 
goes  much  further  and  admits  the  influence  of 
'Adam’s  sin  extending  to  his  latest  posterity. 
On  the  subject  of  imputation,  his  views  are 
substantially  those  of  Prof.  Stuart,  and  yet  we 
question  whether  the  latter  would  have  said, 

“  1  have  no  more  right  to  assign  his  (Adam’s) 
defection  as  the  cause  of  my  depravity,  than 
I  have  to  represent  my  sin  as  caused  by  the 
defection  of  “Julian  the  Apostate.”  On  this 
point  the  author  confesses  freely  that  he  does 
not  abide  by  the  teachings  of  the  Confession. 
From  his  own  statements  we  Icam  that  in 
early  years  he  was  overdosed  with  “  the  dog¬ 
ma  of  Adam's  federal  relations  to  his  poster¬ 
ity,”  and  we  infer  that  the  large  space  and 
large  zeal  given  up  in  this  volume  to  the  de¬ 
molition  of  it,  is  due  to  a  reaction  of  his  mind 
against  that  which  his  reason  had  long  led 
him  to  regard  as  absurd. 

While  on  very  many  points  we  cannot  agree 
with  the  author,  we  are  disposed  to  do  full 
justice  to  his  intentions,  as  well  as  to  the  abil¬ 
ity  and  learning  with  which  he  has  defended 
his  views.  Although  sometimes  unnecessarily 
prolix,  and  repeating  in  different  places  what 
had  been  presented  before,  he  is  by  no  means 
dull,  but  frequently  utters  his  thonghls  in  an 
earnest  and  forcible  manner.  His  aim  Las  evi¬ 
dently  been  to  meet  difficulties  by  which  not 
a  few  have  been  perplexed  in  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  the  positions  which  he  main¬ 
tains  have  not  be§h  hastily  assumed.  Our 
limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter  at  large  into 
any  discussion  of  bis  jjeculiar  views,  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  Quarterly  Review  than  to  a 
weekly  journal ;  but  the  evident  sincerity 
with  which  they  are  held,  and  the  freedom 
and  boldness  with  which  they  are  presented, 
entitle  them  to  fair  and  kindly  criticism.  It  is 
proper  to  say,  moreover,  that  if  the  positions 
taken  by  the  author  as  to  the  interpolation  in 
the  record  of  the  “  Stopping  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,”  and  the  rendering  of  sheaves  in  place 
of  foxes,  in  the  account  of  Samson,  be  sustain¬ 
ed,  many  minds  will  experience  a  relief  from 
difficulties  which  have  pressed  upon  them. 
The  author’s  arguments  are  plausible  and 
forcible,  and,  coming  from  such  a  source,  are 
not  to  be  scouted  as  skeptical  suggestions. 
The  danger  is  that  others,  lees  conservative,^ 
will  press  beyond  the  limits  of  a  sound  criti¬ 
cism  when  the  path  once  seems  to  open  be¬ 
fore  them. 

Ihe  Boston  Review  for  November  opens  with 
an  article  entitled  “  Distinctions  with  a  Differ¬ 
ence,’'  in  which  it  undertakes  to  expose  the 
mistaken  toleration  which  will  allow  the  tares 
to  grow  with  the  wheat  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  the  one  intended  by  Christ.  To 
show  that  it  fights  not  as  one  that  bcateth  the 
air,  it  finds  a  target  in  a  discourse  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Manning,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of 
“  Total  Depravity,”  which  was  highly  praised 
in  the  Milford  Journal  by  the  Universalist 
clergyman  of  the  place,  who  heard  it.  This 
is  a  pretty  effective,  although  wo  must  think 
rathepinvidious  way  of  arraigning  “  orthodox  ” 
clergymen  for  doctrinal  delinquencies.  Still 
in  the  lack  of  Presbyterian  methods  of  discip¬ 
line,  the  which  we  decidedly  prefer,  the  paper 
pellets  which  a  review  must  needs  use  require 
to  be  made  hard  and  aimed  home.  We  ap¬ 
prehend  that  this  article  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  certain  quarters. 

The  second  article  on  the  “  Homes  of  Liter¬ 
ary  Men  ”  is  very  genial  and  excellent,  al¬ 
though  we  cannot  fully  subscribe  to  its  views 
of  city  disqualifications  for  literary  eminence. 
We  presume  Hawthorne’s  writings  would  not 
be  selected  as  the  standard  of  a  healthy  tone. 
The  third  article  on  Bossuet  is  able  and  elo¬ 
quent — a  truly  scholarly  article.  We  have 
also  in  this  number  essays  on  “  Communing 
with  Spirits,”"  Escaping  Oblivion,”  “  Exegesis 
of  Eph.  iii.  6,”  “After  the  Storm,”  and  “  Centres 
of  Ministerial  Infinence.” 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  December  opens 
with  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Chateaubriand,  from  the  National 
Review,  followed  by  other  articles  on  such 
weighty  subjects  as  "  Religions  and  Political 
CentraliKation  in  France and  "  Continental 
Bevolations,”  and  "  Equatorial  Africa  and  Its 


Inhabitan  ” — a  brief  review  of  Du  Cbaillu’s  ’ 
book  ;  interspersed  with  such  lighter  themes  | 
as  "  The  Ship  of  the  Desert,”  “  Marvels  of  the  | 
Skull,”  “Avalanche  of  the  Rossberg,”  “  Cruel- 1 
ties  of  the  Press  Gang,”  “Aristocracy  of  Rus-  j 
sia,”  “  Traditions  of  the  Greenland  Esqui¬ 
maux,”  “  History  of  the  Gipsies,”  &c.,  &o. 
The  number  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Clothilde, 
from  a  photograph  taken  during  their  late 
visit  to  this  country. 


The  Free  WtU  Baptist  Quarterly  Review 
for  October  contains  the  following  articles  :  | 
The  United  Netherlands  ;  The  Phases  of  Mod¬ 
em  Unbelief,  by  L.  P.  Brockett,  of  Brooklyn ; 
Slavery  'and  Ancient  Rome ;  The  Voice  of 
Blood ;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Bible 
Finance  ;  Ministerial  Qualifications  ;  Capt.  Jo- 
tham  Parsons,  and  Contemporary  Literature. 

—  Mr.  Murray  has  in  the  press,  among  other 
novelties  for  the  coming  season,  “  The  Story  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  Life,”  in  wnich  all  the  known  ma¬ 
terials  for  an  estimate  of  the  Great  Philosopher 
will  be  brought  together,  and  an  answer  wiH  be 
made — by  way  of  narrative — to  the  misrepresen¬ 
tations  of  the  critics  of  his  career, 

—  The  Duke  of  Manchester  is  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  from  his  family  papers  a  couple  of  volumes 
for  the  press,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  English 
society  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Qneeu  Anne;  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  left  behind  him  a 
private  diary  which  is  to  be  immediately  publish¬ 
ed. 

Synod  of  Kentucky — The  action  of  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky  upon  the  resolutions  of  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  (0.  S.)  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
will  be  regarded  with  interest  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  that  State.  The  Synod  met  at  Har- 
todsburgh,  and  the  attendance  was  quite  full, 
about  eighty  being  present.  A  Committee  on 
the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly  was  appointed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Chairman,  Dr. 
Landes,  Dr.  W.  C.  Alatthews,  Dr.  Maxwell,  rul¬ 
ing  elder,  and  one  or  two  others.  This  Commit¬ 
tee  brought  in  a  paper,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  which,  after  one  or  two  speeches  by  the 
Doctor  and  others,  and  an  amendment  by  Dr. 
Humphrey,  included  in  brackets,  was  passed, 
with  only  five  or  six  noes.  It  gravely  disap¬ 
proved  the  action  of  the  late  General  Assembly 
as  requiring  or  advising  “  acts  of  disobedience  to 
actual  Governments,  by  those  under  the  power  of 
those  Governments  ;  aud  still  further,  it  was  nei¬ 
ther  wise  nor  discreet  for  the  Assembly  of  the 
whole  Church  to  disregard,  in  its  action,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  dangers,  which  render  it  impossible 
for  large  portions  of  the  Church  to  obey  its  order, 
without  being  liable  to  the  highest  penalties.” 
The  Synod  “  contents  itself  with  this  expression 
of  its  grave  disapprobation  of  this  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  ”  [which  the  Synod  judges  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  as  that  Word 
is  expounded  in  our  Confession  of  Faith] . 

As  to  the  schism  now  taking  place,  they  say 
among  other  things  :  “  While,  in  this  deplorable 
schism,  this  Synod  sees  a  sad  procf  of  the  want 
of  wisdom  in  that  action  of  the  Assembly,  which 
has  been  a  chief  pretext  of  it,  it  decidedly  condemns 
the  schism  itself— as  being  without  sufficient  jus¬ 
tification,  and  in  its  results  portentous  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  evil.  And  as  concerning  the  posture  of  this 
Synod,  it  seems  timely  to  declare,  that  it  adheres, 
with  unshaken  purpose,  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
hereby  enjoins  upon  all  its  members,  aud  upon 
all  who  are  under  its  control  and  care,  to 
to  avoid  all  divisive  and  schismatical  courses,  to 
culiivate  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  great  mutual  forbearance.” 

The  Louisville  Presbyterian  Herald  says  that 
Dr.  Breckinridge’s  speech  on  the  resolution  was 
of  the  most  conciliatory  character,  exhorting  the 
churches  to  stand  together  until  the  war  is  over, 
and  not  to  allow  their  political  differences  to  rend 
them  asunder,  or  even  to  excite  bickerings  and 
heart-burnings  between  their  members,  so  that 
they  will  be  ready  to  go  forward,  without  let  or 
hindrance,  in  the  great  work  assigned  to  them 
when  the  war  closes. 

American  Bible  Society — The  stated  meeting  of 
ihe  Managers  was  held  at  the  Bible  House,  Astor 
Place,  on  'Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  half  past  three 
o’clock  P.  M.,  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish  in  the 
chair. 

Two  new  auxiliaries  were  recognized  ;  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  other  in  New  York.  Interest¬ 
ing  communications  were  received,  returning 
thanks  for  books  granted  for  the  Army  and  for 
colored  persons  at  Fortress  Monroe  ;  from  agents, 
giving  account  of  their  labors,  es[jecial)y  in  distri- 
b  utions  in  the  Army  ;  from  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  Ba¬ 
reilly,  India,  returning  thanks  for  money  received, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  of  its  ex¬ 
penditure  ;  from  Seth  Driggs,  Esq  ,  asking  books 
for  distribution  in  Venezuela  ;  from  Andrew  Muir, 
Esq  ,  St.  Petersburg,  in  regard  to  the  Reval 
Esthonian  Testament ;  from  George  Washburn, 
Esq.,  Constantinople,  and  Rev.  I.  G.  Bliss,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  translating  the  Scriptures  into  Armeno 
Turkish. 

Grants  of  books  were  made  to  the  B»yd  county 
Bible  Society,  Ky.,  for  volunteers,  800  Testa- 
mente  ;  to  Rev.  G.  S.  Woodhull  600  Testaments 
and  200  copies  of  Proverbs,  for  fourth  regiment 
Virginia  volunteers  ;  100  Testaments  for  colored 
persons  at  Fortress  Monroe  ;  400  Testaments  for 
third  Ohio  regiment  at  Cheat  Mountain ;  to  the 
Washington  City  Bible  Society,  3,083  Testaments 
for  soldiers  in  that  vicinity;  300  English  and 
fifty  German  Testaments  for  fourteenth  Ohio  regi¬ 
ment  at  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  Ky, ;  400  Eng¬ 
lish  Testaments  and  200  German,  to  St.  Louis 
Bible  Society,  for  Missouri  volunteers  ;  to  Allen 
county  Bible  Society,  Ind.,  700  Tesbiments  for 
volunteers ;  Bibles  and  Testaments,  in  different 
languages,  for  distribution  at  Antwerp  and  in  the 
Baltic ;  books  in  Spanish  for  Gibraltar ;  books 
lor  St.  Domingo ;  158  volumes  in  several  Ian 
guages,  to  captains  of  vessels  sailing  to  foreign 
ports ;  and  eight  volumes  in  raised  letters,  for  the 
Blind ;  with  many  grants  of  smaller  amount.  To 
the  A.  B.  C  F.  M.  $3,000  were  granted  to  print 
two  editions  of  the  Arabic  Testament ;  one  with 
vowels,  the  other  without.  Authority  was  given, 
at  his  suggestion,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Holden,  missionary 
in  Brazil,  to  employ  a  colporteur  under  certain 
restrictions. 

The  oconpation  of  Fairfax  Court  House  al¬ 
ternately  by  the  Federal  aud  Confederate 
forces  in  Virginia,  has  caused  the  almost  en¬ 
tire  dismantlement  of  the  Episcopal  church  at 
that  place,  so  renowned  for  its  antiquity ;  and 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  when  encamped 
there,  spent  much  of  their  time  in  converting 
the  woodwork  of  the  sacred  edifice  into  sou¬ 
venirs  for  themselves  and  friends.  The  church 
at  Fairfax  Court  House  was  built  by  Lord 
Fair&x,  and  the  pulpit  and  altar  were  con¬ 


structed  in  England.  In  this  church,  and  at 
this  altar  George  Washington  was  married. 
The  altar  has  been  nearly  all  cut  away,  and  it 
is  mostly  from  the  materials  composing  it  that 
the  pipes  are  made  by  the  souvenir-seekers. 

—  During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Everett’s  late 
address  on  the  rebellion,  the  audience  gave  the 
strictest  attention  to  its  eloquent  periods  and 
interesting  reminiscences.  At  times — as  when 
he  declared  that  ‘  If  the  serpent  of  nullifica¬ 
tion  had  been  strangled  by  the  hero  of  New 
Orleans  in  1832,  the  hydra  of  secession  would 
not  have  shot  forth  its  poisonous  heads  in 
1861 ;’  and  when,  at  the  close  of  his  long 
catalogue  of  evils  growing  out  of  the  present 
contest,  he  exclaimed  with  the  poet _ 

la  ibare  not  some  hidden  curse. 

Some  chosen  thunder  m  the  stores  of  Heaven, 

Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blast  the  man 
That  seolcs  bis  greatness  in  his  country’s  ruin  f ”  ' 

the  running  fire  of  applause  burst  into  a  vol¬ 
cano  of  enthusiasm. 


NEWS  ITEMS 


—  The  Douglas  monument  at  Chicago  is  to 
cost  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

—  It  is  figured  up  that  at  least  8000  persons 
are  engaeed  in  Hartford,  Ct.,  at  present,  on  work 
for  the  United  States  Government. 

—  The  Catalogue  of  Bowdoin  College  for 
1861-62  gives — Medical  Students,  55 ;  Senior 
Sophisters,  42  ;  Junior  Sopbisters,  46  ;  Sopo- 
mores,  45  ;  Freshmen,  48.  'Total,  236. 

—  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  “  wish¬ 
es  to  exchange  his  theological  library  for  a  law 
library  of  equal  worth,  he  having  concluded  to 
quit  the  pulpit  for  the  bar.” 

—  From  a  statement  furnished  the  Government 
by  Gov.  Dennison,  it  appears  that  Ohio  has  now 
enlistf  d,  iu  field  and  camp,  for  the  three  year  ser¬ 
vice,  60,250  soldiers,  to  which  number  21,000 
will  be  added  on  December  1. 

—  'The  commerce  on  the  Connecticut  river 
I)elow  Hartford,  is  now  nearly  all  carried  on  by 
sailing  vessels,  the  government  having  bought  or 
chartered  most  of  the  steam  craft. 

—  Two  patriotic  young  ladies  in  Warren,  CL, 
carried  forty  bushels  of  potatoes  into  the  cellar 
and  earned  $1 ,  which  they  gave  to  buy  stockings 
for  the  soldiers. 

—  WiMiam  B.  Astor  owns,  it  seems,  six 
hundred  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
which  in  ordinary  times  would  be  worth 
$90,000.  Tho  whole  property  has  been  con¬ 
fiscated. 

—  Volunteering  for  the  Regular  U.  S.  Army 
is  decidedly  unpopular,  while  the  Irregular 
U.  8.  Army  is  receiving,  in  the  interior,  more 
volunteers  than  ever. 

—  The  receipts  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  for 
the  week  ending  Oct.  2l8t,  reached  some  600- 
000  bushels,  which  is*  the  heaviest  delivery 
recorded  in  the  history  of  that  city. 

—  The  Banks  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
have  taken  one  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
people  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
of  the  Government  loan. 

—  The  young  ladies  of  Glenwood  ladies’  semi¬ 
nary  at  West  Brattleboro’,  V t,  have  manufactured 
and  sent  to  the  sanitary  committee  at  Boston 
sixty-five  pairs  of  woollen  socks  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers. 

—  Lieutenant  Joel  McGregory,  the  lost  revolu¬ 
tionary  pensioner  in  New  Hampshire,  died  in 
Newport  ou  'Thursday,  at  the  great  age  of  one 
hundred  y*  ars  eleven  months  and  nine  days. 

—  Rev.  Z.  Druon  of  Montpelitr,  Vt.,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  chaplain  appointed  by  Gov.  Hol¬ 
brook  for  the  Vermont  brigade,  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  general 
assembly,  has  started  for  the  seat  of  war. 

—  By  order  of  the  Navy  Dejrartment,  a  Dahl- 
gien  ship’s  gun  of  large  calibre  is  to  lie  cast  from 
Lake  Superior  iron,  to  test  the  metal,  and  if  the 
experiment  is  successful,  this  iron  will  doubtless 
be  extensively  used,  aud  it  will  be  attended  with 
great  saving  to  the  government. 

— A  fatal  disease  termed  “  hog  cholera”  is  rag¬ 
ing  among  the  hogs  at  the  distilleries  iu  Clyde, 
Wayne  county.  One  man  lost  something  like 
1.200  hogs  a  short  time  since — the  hogs  dying  at 
the  rate  of  60  to  100  per  day. 

—  Until  recently  no  record  has  been  kept  of 
the  number  of  seamen  lost  by  falling  overboai’d. 
It  is  ascertained  that  no  less  than  eight  bandied 
and  forty-four  lives  have  been  lost  in  this  way 
during  the  past  nine  months. 

—  The  Dunkirk  Journal  learns  that  all  the 
Lake  Revenue  Cutters  (some  five  or  six)  are  to 
be  dispatched  to  the  seaboard  for  Winter  service, 
via  C.  W,  and  SL  Lawrence.  • 

—  David  Osborn  of  East  Windsor,  Con.,  one 
of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  subscriber  to  the 
Connecticut  Courant,  commenced  taking  it  in  the 
year  1791,  seventy  years  ago. 

—  A  gentleman  of  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
lost,  at  the  recent  battle  near  Leesburg,  three  sons 
and  two  nephews,  all  members  of  4he  Tammany 
Regiment. 

—  From  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  university 
of  Vermont  at  Burlington,  just  published,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  whole  number  of  students  is  145, 
described  as  follows : — Seniors  16,  juniors  17, 
j  Sophomores  23,  freshmen  22,  academical  students 
78,  medical  students  67. 

—  Rain  fell  on  n’ne  different  days  during  the 
month  of  October,  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  depth 
of  rain  for  the  month  was  5  1-6  inches.  'The 
warmest  day  was  the  7th,  and  the  coldest  the  25th, 
which  was  the  coldest  morning  of  the  season,  and 
cut  down  vegetation  geneially. 

I  —  'The  notorious  Parker  H.  French  has  been 
j  captured  at  Branford,  Conn.,  with  many  impor- 
j  tant  papers  in  his  possession,  among  them  the  by- 
I  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Knights  of  the  Gol- 
j  den  Circle.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  important 
j  arrest  yet  made  by  the  government. 

—  'The  new  home  for  aged  men  at  Boston,  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  with  appro¬ 
priate  exercises.  The  institution  is  in  a  remarka¬ 
bly  pleasant  location  on  South  street,  and  is 
elegantly  fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  improve- 

j  menls. 

'  —  Lot  Norton  of  Salisbury,  Ct.,  Las  this  year 

i  picked  49  bushels  of  Winter  apples  (native  fruit) 
:  from  a  tree  1 00  years  old —  a  tree  that  has  never 
'  failed  to  bear  every  other  year,  and  always  about 
f  50  bushels  of  apples,  that  keep  well  till  the  May 
j  following  the  time  of  picking. 

,  —  English  papers  just  received  contain  ac- 

'  counts  of  the  efltct  of  ttie  mildness  of  the  weather 
j  — a  prolongation  of  the  Summer — on  vegetation. 

In  the  South  of  England  new  leaves  and  new  fruit 
I  are  forming  on  trees  that  have  already  borne  good 
crops  this  season.  Currants,  gooseberries,  apples 
j  and  pears  are  frequently  met,  with  good  sized 
,  new  fruit  on  their  branches. 

_ Rev.  I.  F.  Jones,  chaplain  to  the  First 

Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers,  recently 
delivered  a  discourse  to  them,  during  which 
the  following  incident  occurred  ;  As  the  chap¬ 
lain  exclaimed,  “Are  not  the  spirits  of  the  de¬ 
parted  patriots  now  hovering  over  ua  T  Yes ! 
Lawrence  calls  out,  ‘  Don’t  give  up  the  ship !’ 
Adams — ‘  Survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  De- 
'  claration !’  Patrick  Henry — ‘  Give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death  T  ”  An  American  eagle 
I  soared  from  the  adjacent  woods,  encircled  the 
I  clergyman,  paused  over  his  head,  and  depart¬ 
ed  !  The  effect  on  the  regiment  was  electrify- 

!  j“e- 

j  — The  following  table  will  compare  the 
amounts  received  for  Treasury  notes  at  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Assistant  Treas- 


Nov.  2, 1861.  Nov.  9, 1861. 
$69,950,000  $69,060,000 


urer,  for  the  weeks  ending  November  Ist  and 
November  8ih : 

This  waek.  Prev  week. 

SVitnnlay . $120,880  847,107 

Monday .  489,274  869.134 

ToflOday . I’56,962  479,590 

Wodneei^y .  119,603  464,921 

Thursday . . .  ..  892,687  265,499 

Friday . 2H,866  260,713 

Tntol . ? . $1,794,087  2,176,964 

Decreaso  this  week .  $382,877 

Commertial  anl^  Pontiari. 

Monday,  Nov.  11 — P.  M. 

The  Weekly  Averages  of  the  Banks  of  the 
City'  of  New  York,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  9, 1861, 
present  in  the  aggregate  the  following  changes 
from  the  previous  exhibit  of  Nov.  2 : 

DccreaBC  In  Loans . $3,393,360 

Decrease  In  Epjcle .  67,082 

Increase  in  Circulation .  376,961 

Decrease  in  Ondrswn  Deposits .  4 .607 ,634 

Including  the  Clearing-house  operations  of  the 
week,  which  show  the  inter-exchanges  be¬ 
tween  the  Banks,  and  including  also  the  Sub- 
Treasury  statement  on  Saturday,  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  general  comparison  with  tlie  pre 
viouB  exhibit,  and  also  with  the  movement 
this  time  last  season : 

Nov.  10,  I860. 

oapitsl . $69,158,600 

Loans .  126,036,715  144,021,020  140,627,660 

Specie .  21,125,429  41,271,080  41  213,9*8 

Circnlation  ...  9,648,112  8,416,463  8,948,897 

Gross  Deposits.  105,661,805  136,893.940  132,868,648 

Exchanged.  .  .  26,626,609  18,960,411  19,442,763 

Dndrawn .  79,025,206  117,933.529  113,425,896 

In  Sub-Treasnrv  6,7£e,258  8,207,968  7,862,948 

There  is  nothing  new  in  tho  statement 
above — the  loans  aud  deposits  continue  to 
dccliue,  at  a  rate  which  nearly  represents  the 
amount  of  the  new  7.30  notes  taken  by  the 
public.  The  specie  average  has  uot  material¬ 
ly  varied  for  some  three  weeks.  The  changes 
outside  of  the  loan  movement  are  toward  a  re¬ 
duction  of  discounts,  and  the  offerings  of 
prime  business  paper  are  still  very  meagre, 
and  nothing  of  a  well-known  good  character  is 
thrown  out  by  the  banks.  The  Government 
has  now  returned  to  tho  banks  of  the  three 
cities  (including  the  amount  paid  over  on 
Monday)  $32,000,000,  or  64  per  cent,  of  tho 
first  subscription  of  fifty  millions,  and  lias 
drawn  from  them  a  little  over  seventy  mil 
lions,  including  the  installment  asked  for  the 
first  of  the  present  week,  Boston  being  a  little 
in  advance  of  New  York  in  the  way  of  pay¬ 
ments.  This  leaves  the  banks  in  actual  ad 
vauce  to  the  Treasury  about  forty  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

OODa»ll  OF  TH>  HTIX'K  UCBXNBK  VOR  IHK  WOi£  E.VI>Uia 
j  EMTUE04Y,  ROV.  9. 

I  New  6  fi  ceut.  Stock  of  U.  S.  of  1861 . 94>^@94<4 

!  New  York  Central  . 79>^@9ji(ffi78Ji@79 

I  New  York  and  Erie . o  S'ifi 

'  Erie  Preference  Sliares . 56>i@68>i 

Rock  isLind . 5lrt7!63)5 

UicUigau  Guaranteed . 40^9>^ 

{  Michigan  Southern . 19iS)19 

i  Michigan  Central . 

Toledo . 36HfS36Ji 

i  Galena . 70^070 

I  Illiuoig  Coniral . 

\  Panama  . 11713)11814 

1  Pacl8c  Mail . 96)4@100@98K®99 

Miasouris . 44®43®4314 

I  Virginian . . ....47349^48 

Tennesseos . 424t@42X 

'  Hudsou  River . 40>4®3914@4u 

I  Harlem  Preferred . 33®S2<i4 

Burlington  and  Quiucy . C4^d34®66V 

Harlrm,  Common . 13>4  gil3 

The  oiierators  for  a  rise,  have  not  moved 
I  with  any  marked  spirit  during  the  last  week, 

!  but  they  evince  more  than  the  ordinary  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  position  by  bolding  on  to  their 
Stocks  aud  availing  of  each  material  decline  to  | 


■arkfully  ookbiictkd  for  thh  kvanukust. 


Hides— Are  moderately  active,  with  sales  of 
500  Buenos  Ayres  at  22V^o.  cash,  less  4  per 
cent. ;  2,000  Orinoco  at  21c.,  and  464  Central 
American  at  20o. 

Hops — Are  in  demand  for  consumption,  and 

prices  are  steady ;  the  sales  include  60  bales  - 

of  ISOO’s  at  12ai4o.,  and  40  bales  new  at 

14a20c.  w  *«  >>«  “W  •»  P«bUa  amum  m 

Lime — Is  dull  at  60c.  for  common,  aud  80c.  '  the  end  of  three  yeara  Cnclaimed  Goode  told  at  the  eM  et 
for  lumps.  one  year.  Dutlea  payable  in  caeh.  The  predneti  ef  the  BtlA 

active,  with  sides  American  Provlncea,  Free.  The  ton  In  all  — 

of  235  hhds.  Cuba  muscovado,  part  at  28c., 

aud  10  hhds.  Barbadoes  at  34c.  to  be  i.»40  n». _ 

Potatoes,  &c. — Potatoes  are  rather  bettor.  '• 

We  quote :  Buck  Eye  and  Pink  Bye  Potatoes,  pota,  utaortfisei,^  loe  ' 


ported  direeJ^  from  place  of 
growth  In  Amer.  or  equal-' 
veBsel;  and  also  free 
when  Imported  in  same  vee- 
seis  from  the  Netherlands,  lf| 
produced  In  Its  possessions; 
sll  other  15  ft  et.  ad  val 


do.  ordinary . 14>'«i 

Mucha . 

Brazil . . 

I.agaayra . HHi 

Maracaibo . 17 

St.  Domingo  ft  owt..  15 
COPPER— Duty:  Bolt  and  Bra¬ 
zier’s,  25;  Pig,  Bar,  Ingot, 
and  Sheathing,  2. 

Sheathing,  new  »  B>.— 
Sheathing,  Ac.,  old. .16 

Bolts. . — 

COTTON— l>uty :  Free. 

York  Classiecation. 


P  Str 
2t  21 
2214  2214, 
2432  M34I 
2S>4  £« 


25;  Peach  Blow,  $1  37)4*1  50;  and  Mer-  p,^,V.’uV8ort,'i86i' — 
cer  $1  50a2  per  bbl.  Nova  Scotia  are  selling  Yer»l&”*' 

firom  vessel  at  45o.  per  bushel.  Long  Island  CANDLU^-Taiiow.  i;  s?^m 
Tomatoes  50c.  per  bskt.  Red  Onions  $1 ;  1 
white  do.  $1  50a2  per  bbl.  Russia  Turnips  j  ^rm,'city,^ft @28 
62)4a75c.;  white  do.  50c.  per  bbl.  Cabbages  i  So.  do.‘ xingiLtdl.^  fa 
$2  50a3  per  C.  Eastern  and  Western  Cran- 1  8,‘^“e.“MUclioif's;'.!- 
berries  $5a7  ;  and  Long  Island  do.  $6a7  per  :  uoAi.-^Bitu.  $i  ft  ton  ;  otherl 
bbl.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  Sweet  Pota- :  uva  orr^’^lha?.5'5o@G  - 
toes  $2  50a3  per  bbl.  Potatoes  put  up  for  j  caunei..?  ^7  w 

shipment  are  charged  12)4*25c.  extra  for  the  i  Anthracite ‘(yard) 
package.  |  c^yRiL-nuty  free  v^n  im 

Provisions. — Pork  is  in  fair  request,  with  a  j 
moderate  jobbing  business  at  previous  quota- : 
lions.  Tlie  sales  are  1,050  bbls.  at  $l6al6  50  I 
for  alear  ;  15al5  50  for  mess,  and  9  62^a9  75 
for  prime.  Dressed  hogs  are  selling  freely  at  i  java,“white?  ?!  a . .“ 21 
4%a5c.  i  -I . 

Beef  is  inactive,  with  sales  of  100  bbls.  at 
$5a  5  50  for  country  mess,  4a4  50  for  country 
prime,  11  .50al2  for  repacked  Western,  and 
13  for  extr,t  mess.  Prime  mess  beef  continues 
dull  and  nominal.  Beef  bams  are  moderately 
active  at  $16  for  choice  Western. 

Bacon  is  iu  good  demand,  with  sales  of  500 
boxes  long  ami  short  rib  middles,  deliverable 
in  Dicembcr  and  January,  at  7a7)4. 

Cut  meats  are  dull  ami  heavy,  with  small  I 
sales  at  5  for  bams,  and  4%a5  for  shoulders.  ' 

Lard  is  quiet  ami  steady,  with  sales  of  550 
tierces  and  barrels  at  8)4a9?4,  and  100  kegs 
at  9^. 

Butter. — Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  8al4c. ; 

State  dairy,  common,  12al4 ;  choice  do.  17a 
20.  Prices  tend  upwards. 

Cheese. — Common  to  prime,  5a7)4. 

Salt. — The  chief  feature  of  the  day  was 
the  sale  by  auctiou  of  the  prize  bark  Pioneer, 
comprising  1000  sacks  of  Jeffreys  &  Darcy’s, 
which  Bohl  at  $lal  05,  cash,  and  6,630  sicks 
Marshall’s,  which  brought  1  12  cash.  The 
arrivals  are  very  large,  nearly  all  of  which  go 
into  store,  the  market  being  in  favor  of  the 
buyer. 

Soap. — Castile  is  firm,  with  sales  of  20  cases 
at  14,  cash,  less  discouiiL 

Seed. — '!  imothy  is  in  fair  request  at  $1  87 
74*2  15.  Clover  is  firm  at  7)4*8c-  Calcutta 
linseed  is  very  firm,  with  sales  in  Boston  of 
1,900  bags  at  $2  15. 

Sdoar. — Raw  is  steady  and  firm  ;  we  quote 
fair  to  good  refining  at  7%a8)4  ;  the  sales  are 
440  hhds.  Cuba  at  7a8  ;  29  hhds.  Porto  Rico 
at  8la9;  250  boxes  at  7}4a9>4,  and  10,000 
bags  Manila  at  1%.  Refined  are  quiet  but 
firm  at  OJ^alOc.  for  soft  yellow  ;  lOalO^  for 
soft  white,  and  10^al0J4  for  powdered,  gran¬ 
ulated,  and  crushed. 

Tallow — Is  in  good  request,  and  the  market 
is  very  firm,  with  sales  of  15,000  bbls.  prime 
Southern  at  9)4al0c. 

Wool. — There  was  quite  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  last  week.  The  unusual  excitement 
which  prevailed  at  the  recent  auction  sale  was 
sensibly  diminished,  leaving  the  market  as  it 
was  previous  to  the  sale,  with  rather  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand,  and  no  anxiety  to  effect  sales. 

Wools  begin  to  arrive  from  England,  but  few 
sales  of  which  have  been  made.  Fleeces  and  |  o^siida  N’castie  -  i- 
Pulled  are  in  loss  request,  and  tho  latter  can  1  sarsapar.,  20  @  25' 
be  had  a  shade  lower.  9 


Bar,  EnglWi, 

RaSaad . —  ^  m 

Bar,  Eiig.,CMn.46  —  ■§ 

.Sheet,  Rum., ut 
goal  ,  $1  ton..  U  A  law 
LATH.S-Dnty :  20  »  et  a4*^ 
Eastern,  $1  M....1  B)4iM  B 
LEAD— baty :  Ptg.l :  Jnae  A 

Sheet. ^ 

Galena,  iTioo*.-- 
-"anish . .  20  Si  25 

igllih . S'” 

Retch. - a  IK 

sheet  and  Pipe  "  ^ 

n«tca$h . .  .  A 

t.BATHKR  (Sole)-Dutj^  II I 
ct  Id  val. 

O^,  Slaughter,  light, 

fi  B . . 

Oak,  middle . b 

Oak,  Ohio .  _ 

Oak,  Southern,  light 

rough . .  — 

Hemlock,  mid..  Cal¬ 
ifornia .  M 

Hemlock,  light,  Cal'- 

Ifornia . ]| 

Hemlock,  heavy  .Cal¬ 
ifornia .  M 

Hemlock,  good  d'g’d  15 
poord’g’l.u 
upper,  in 
™“Kn«l’»hterl8  mse 
OITIE- Duty :  luftet  ad  vaL 
.Rockland  com.fl  tol.-  -a  • 

val.;  Staves  nee. 

Timber,  White 


Ordinary  .21 
Good  ord  22>4 

Mlddliiie..24>4 
Good  MM.26 

Mid.  fair.  .—  —  — , 

domestic  GOODS. 
Shirtings,  brown,  30 
Inches  73  yard.. ...  8 
Shirtings,  bl'd  26@.32  8 
Shirtings,  bl’d  30@.34  9; 
Sheetings,  b'n  36@37  9] 
Sheetings,  b'n  S9@—  9 
Sheetings,  bl'd  St@—  9H' 
Sheetings,  bl’d  36@—  71»l 

Calicoes,  fancy . 6  1 

Bro.  DrilUng.4.  '27@30  9)4i 

Kentucky  Jeans . 8 

Cloths,  all  wool . 1 

Cloths,  cotton  warp  .62i 

Cassimeres. . 75 

Sheep’s  Grays . 60 

.Satinets . JO 

Flannels . 15 

Canton  Flannels,  bro  934' 
do.  do.  bl’d  11  ( 
Cotton  ( isnaburgs  . .  lO’^t 
Cot  Yarn,  ^<$13  P  ft-  -  ( 
DRUGS  .YND  DYES  — Duty;] 
Ntitgalls,  Madder,  and  Shel¬ 
lac,  5 ;  (kichlneal,  Ourati,  oil 
of  Vitriol,  and  Soda  Ash,  10;j 
Crude  Brimstone  and  Pent 
vian  Bark,  15 ;  Flc-  Sulphur, 
20 ;  Borax  and  Crude  Cam 
pbor,  19;  Essential  Oils,  Mag¬ 
nesia,  and  Sugar  of  Lead .  20 
Reflaed  t'ampbor,  30 ;  all  the 
outers.  20  76  ct.  ad  val 

Aloes,  V  ft .  9  6 

Alum .  2)4S 

Arrowroot,  Ber’a  --  @ 
Borax,  reflned ...  10  • 
Brimstone,  Am  r’l  2)4^ 
do.  Flo.  Sulphur  —  6 
Camp’r,  cr’e  7$  ft 


17 


-  @  - 

I2K@1  S< 

- 01  10 

I  36 

»  3634 

6  234 

i  1034 


do.  refined. 

Castor  Oil, city,  In 
bbls. ^  gal  ....I 
Castor  Oil.  E.  L  .  .1  0734 
Cham.  FI’s,  7^  ft .  30 
Cream  Tar. prime 

78  ft .  36 

Epsom  Salts .  2 

Gum  Arab.,  sorts  W 
do.  do.  Picked  lb  »s  ou 
Unm  Copal .  T.  U 

Madder,  Dutch. - @1  20 

Oil  Bergamot — S  —  75 

Oil  Lemon . 2  —  @2  7-> 

‘^‘,!u^’!^5l!i“:“‘:2i234@-3- 

Oplam,  Turkey,. — 
Rhubarb,  China.  45  (<9  o.* 
Halsratusv  oaah..  —  #  o 
—  (ie 


1  increase  their  amounts.  The  interest  in  the  j 
j  other  direction  is  not  very  marked,  although  | 
considerable  short  lines  are  supposed  to  be  out- 1 
stiuding  in  several  of  tbepromineut  speculative  ' 
i  railways,  on  tho  chances  of  adverse  war  news, 

■  rather  than  on  the  prospect  of  a  diminished 


1  Winter  traffic  on  tho  roads  themselves.  Ou  j 
!  Monday  on  tho  receipt  of  tho  favorable  re- : 

■  ports  from  the  Expedition  to  Beaufort,  orders  i 
to  buy  were  more  genoial,  and  the  bidding  and  ; 
sales  at  the  Board  and  late  in  the  .aftenioon 
show  an  improvement  of  P®r  '’-ent,  and  ' 

j  in  some  instances  per  cent,  on  the  rail- 1 
;  ways  ou  Saturday’s  list, and  about  the  same  on  ’ 
j  Missouri  Sixes.  Tho  Federal  Stocks  were  j 
a^4  per  cent  stronger,  with  only  a  few  paruels 
j  offered.  • _ 

I  NEW  TOBK  FBOBUCS  MABKET. 

;  Monday,  Not.  11,  6  P.  M. 

Ashes — Are  in  fair  request  with  sales  of  25 
bbls.  at  $5  37)4  both  pots  and  pearls. 

Breadstufi-’s— The  market  for  State  and 
Western  flour  opened  on  Monday  quietly  .sand 
closed  slightly  in  favor  of  the  buyer,  with  a 
moderate  export  and  home  trade  demand. 
Tho  sales  are  23,400  bbls.  at  $5  50a5  60  for 
superfine  State ;  $5  70a5  75  for  extra  State  ; 
$5  50a5  60  for  superfine  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  &o. ;  and  $5  70a5  95  for  extra  do. 
including  ehip{/ing  brands  of  round  hoop 
Ohio  ut  $5  90j0,  and  trade  brands  of  do.  at 
$6  lOaO  50.  Caiiadia  flour  is  quiet  and  steady, 
with  sales  of  600  bbls.  at  $5  60a5  60  for  super¬ 
fine,  aud  $5  70a7  50  for  the  range  of  extra 
brands.  Ryo  flour  is  in  moderate  request, 
with  sales  of  100  bbls.  at  $3  25a4  40  for  the 
range  of  fine  and  superfine.  Corn  meal  is 
more  active,  with  sales  of  500  Brandywine  ; 
we  quote  Jersey  at  $2  85  ;  Brandywine  $3  20 
a3  25uridpuuclieoijs$15  50. 

Wheat— On  Monday  wheat  was  Ic.  higher, 
with  a  fair  export  demand.  The  sales  were 

23.500  bush.  Chicago  Spring  at  $1  19'al  22  ; 
24,200  bush.  Racine  Spring  at  1  22al  23; 
13,000  bush.  Northwest  club  at  1  22al  24; 

14.500  bush.  Canada  club  at  1  24al  26 ;  83,- 
000  bush.  Milwaukee  club  at  1  21al  25;  31,- 
000  bush,  amber  Iowa  at  1  25al  27  ;  600  bush, 
strictly  choice  do.  at  1  28 ;  58,400  bush,  amber 
Michigan  at  1  36al  37 ;  and  small  lots  of 
choice  do.  at  1  38 ;  13,600  bush,  red  State  at 
1  30al  33;  56,000  bush.  Winter  red  Western 
at  1  .31  al  35 ;  12,200  bush,  white  Ohio  at 
1  35al  40 ;  13,000  bush,  white  Indiana  at 
1  37al  38;  10,500  bush,  white  Michigan  at 
1  42dl  43,  and  6,000  bush,  white  Canada  at 
1  40.  The  wheat  sales  on  the  closing  day  of 
last  week  (Saturday)  were  24,800  bush.  Chi¬ 
cago  Spring  at  1  20al  22 ;  13,000  bush.  Ra¬ 
cine  Spring  at  1  22al  23 ;  26,000  bush.  Cana¬ 
da  club  at  1  25al  25 ;  23,000  bush,  amber 
Iowa  at  1  26al  27  ;  6,000  bush,  amber  Midbi- 
gan  at  1  36 ;  100  bush,  extra  do.  at  1  38 ; 
13,000  bush,  red  State  at  1  28al  32 ;  23,600 
bush.  Winter  red  Western  at  1  30al  35  ;  13,- 
000  bush,  'white  Canada  at  1  36>^al  40 ;  8,- 
400  bush,  white  Western  at  1  30al  45. 

Other  Grains. — Rye  at  the  opening  of  the 
week  was  scarce  and  firm,  with  sales  of  3,- 
500  bush.  State  at  82c.  Barley  is  quiet,  with 
sales  of  3,000  bush.  State  at  65c.  Oats  are  in 
good  demand  at  firmer  rates,  with  sales  at  40a 
41c.  for  Jersey,  Belaware,  and  Pennsylvania ; 
43a44c.  for  State  and  Western,  and  43c.  for 
Canadian.  Corn  is  a  little  firmer,  with  a  good 
export,  home  and  speculative  demand.  The 
sales  are  213,000  bush,  at  63a64c.  for  common 
mixed  Western ;  64a65c.  for  good  to  prime 
do.  and  66)4c  for  do.  iu  store. 

Coffee — Is  steady  and  pricoa  are  firm ;  the 
sales  include  1,000  bags  Rio  at  15^al6c.,  aud 
100  bags  Java  at  21c. 


NEW  TOBK  CATTLE  XABKET. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  6, 1861. 

MTAl  HKOKri'T^  OF  OATrLK  OF  ALL  KI.VM  FOR  TBB  WESK. 

Comp'd  vtUh  week  Average  No.  per 
Latt  Week.  previotii.  week  hut  year. 

Beeves . 3,82.“) .. (decrease). ’2, 319 . 4,300 

112.  .(increase)..  10 .  138 

549.. (increase)..  67 .  342 

Sheep  a Lambs,10,756. . (decrease) . .6,347 . 9,888 

Swine, . 13,38i)..(  decrease) . 4 ,429 . 6 ,147 

PRICSS  OF  BXKF  CATTLE  AT  FORTT-FOPRTn  STRUCT. 


do.  ■  •  .Mexican 
I  Senna,  Alexan’a.  17  W  fj  1 
!  do.  1-Uut  India  i  @  II 

I  Shellac .  48  @  65 

!  Kug.L’d,  w’e.Am.  --  @ 

,  .SuearL’d,  brown  7  (q)  iH 
I  Sulph.Uuln’e,  oz.2  0i)4;<82  10 

■  Sul.  Unln’e,  For. - ^  "77 

,  Verdigris. .  24  @  " 

Vitriol,  blue .  —  @ 

DYEWOODS— Duty  Free 

Camwood . —  — 

Fnstic,  Cuba . 27 


This  week.  lAtst  week 

Premium .  none.  none. 

Extra . 8  @9  8H@  8^ 

Flrslquality . 7J4@  8)4'  7g@  8X 

Second  quality . 7  @  7)<  7)4 

Third  quality . 6i4@  ev  6  @  6Si 

Inferior . 6>4  i  @ 

Average  of  all  sales  about.7B@ —  7  @  IM 


78  lull  Bg.;  Vermillion,  — _ 

Isb  Brown,  and  Ocbn, »  ■ 
cent.  ad.  val. 

— itharge  American..  CVa  7 

I^ad,  red,  Amer . 6MA  7 

l.«ead,  white,  Amor., 

pure,  in  oil .  8  A— 

Le.-«l.  white,  Amer- 

pure.dry . 7 

Zinc,  white,  Amer.. 

dry,  No.  1 . 434a  | 

Zinc,  white,  Amer., 

. I  No.  1,  in  oil . 6  AT 

pic£led Jl  60  48  bbl.  „.,,!PLASTEB  r.\RIS-Daty 

t  Dry  Cod.  ^ewt  5  75  @  8  3TM,Bliie  Nova.ScoUa,  ^ 


Fustici  Tampico... - @J0  OhlLitiiar' 

;  Loewtmd,  8t  Dom. - @15  —  * 

i  do.  Honduras.  18  — @1?  00 

I  do.  Jamaica  ..IS  50@15  i5 
FKATHERS-Duty:  20  78  coot- 
I  ad  val- 

’  Live  Geeee,prlme78ft'o 
do-  prime  Tenn — 32  .. 

I  FISU-Duty;  Mack’l,  $2 ;  Her¬ 
ring,  $1  ;_8elmon,»;  other 


ss 


•21 

ss 


A22« 


U 


rimber.  Yellow 
Fine . 35  08  a40  00 

Timber,  (),k... SO 00  iUM 

do.  Eastern 
Pine  A  SprucelS  —  a16  M 
^bitc  Fine,cl’r62  W  AU  W 

^  do.  select - A—  — 

do.  Box. .14  00  All  - 

do.  floor- 

Ing’  l,‘<lnch..ao  00  A27  - 
Yellow  Fine,  flg  * 

IM inch,  do.. 20  06  A27  01 
White  Pine,  Al. 

Boards,  do.... 20  — 

Black  Walnut, 

good . . . 91 

i-herry.good. .. - At 

Mprnce  Floor’g, 

IM  inch.dreu- 
*<1,  tongned  A 
grooved, each  20  @ 

.■ipruce  boards _ IS  A 

illemlock  b’ds. .  11  A 

Joists 

.  by4  Inch .  11  a 

Hemlock  Jol^ 

4 by 0 Inch....  23  A  29 
l-Shlnglt-s,  Cedar 

* . 28  00  A36  00 

Shingles,  ryp’e.l2  00  A2S  00 
.-.laves,  W.  0. 

Pipe,  light... - AOiOe 

lUves,  w.  O. 

blid.  heavy... - A76  61 

.-staves,  red  oak, 

hhd.  heavy. .. - A60  ~ 

.staves,  rod  oak, 

hhd.  light.... - A45  6I 

MULA88£S-Dnty:  2ets.78fiL 
■-ew  Orleans,  new 

crop.  78gaUon . 50  AO* 

Porto  Rico . 28  A40 

rrinidad.  Onba. . —  A— 

Cuba  Mascevada....23  Sn 
Cuba,  clayed,  sweet. 20  AM 
naval  BTOREB-Duty :  Tw- 
pentine,  10 ;  Sp.  Crndo  Tnr- 
pentlne,  Roeln,  pitch,  S  • 
ct.  ad  vaL 
Turpentine.  WU- 

mlngtun.Ae . —  A - 

Tar,  Wash..  N.B.. 

Wilm’n,  bbl..4  60  A* — 
Pitch,  city,  del’d. 4  61)  Ai  — 
Rosin,  common, 
del’d,  78  SIO  fts..4  0@(A4  7$ 

Rosin,  white . 7  25  AS  10 

Spirits  Turp’tlne, 

Vgallon . 1  tf  Al  H 

OlLs— Duty :  Palm  end  OUve, 
It);  Uneeed,  Bperm,  iM 
Whale,  or  other  Fish  (Fer- 
eign  Fisheriee)  20  •  cent  al 
val. 

Olive,  In  casks, 

7)1  gallon . 3  20  M  21 

Linseed, city  m’de  —  A  7$ 

Linseed,  English. - A - 

Whale,  fair  to 

prime. .  42  A  • 

Wbale,  bleached 

Winter .  55  a  M 

pperm,  Crude...  ■ 
do.  Winter.nn- 

bleached . 

Lard  Oil,  No.  1, 

Winter. . . 

Wadsworth’s  Ex¬ 
tra  rePd  Rosin . 
o.  Boiled  Oils, 
for  painting. . . . 
u.  Tanner's  Im¬ 
proved  and  ext.  26  A  38 

-aniDheue . 1  47XAI  •» 

^luid .  65  A  M 

PAINTS-Duty :  Chalk,  free . 
White  end  Red  Lead,  Uth 
arge,  IM  78  * ;  Whiting.  25 

‘  . aT^- 


-  #121 
—  Al  41 
75  A  II 

25  A  35 
25  A  35 


!  Dr: 


Remarks  on  Bef.f  Cattle. — The  early  sales 
were  at  a  )^c.  advance.  Larger  receipte  ou 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
morning  caused  depression,  and  the  sales  of 
the  closing  day  were  slow  at  the  rates  of  last 
week. 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves  — Cows  are  selling 
moderately  at  25a$45,  as  to  quality.  Calves 
oommand  4a6)^cts.  Tho  supply  is  ample. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  market  has  been 
active  at  3)-^a4)^c.,  live.  Extra  as  high  as  5 
cts.,  live.  Sales  :  1,541  head  at  an  average  of 
$3  40 ;  1,500  head  at  an  average  of  $3  50 ;  one 
lot  at  $3  88  average.  Among  the  sales  were 
four  very  fine  Lesterwethers  sold  by  H.  Hill. 
They  wore  raised  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  by 
Dodge,  and  sold  at  $10  50  each,  or  5c.  per  lb. 
live.  Weight  200  lbs.  each. 

Swlne. — Hogs  Lave  sold  (juickly  on  arrival 
at  full  rates.  Sales  of  corn-fed  at  3%a4)^c. 
for  heavy  and  light,  and  distillcry-fcd  at  3)^  to 

Albany  Live  Stock  Market,  Monday,  Nov.  11. 

Beeves.— Wo  are  glad  to  notice  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the 
cattle.  There  are  live  or  six  hundred  head 
more  here  this  week  than  last,  but  still  no 
more  than  an  average  supply,  and  there  is  an 
active  inquiry,  especially  for  the  better  grades. 
There  is  less  speculative  feeling,  but  more  of 
a  legitimate  trade  going  on.  The  Eastern 
men  are  buying  pretty  freely.  As  a  general 
rule  they  avoid  the  thin,  scraggy,  half-fed  cat¬ 
tle  that  go  to  make  up  tho  “  tail  ”  of  the  week’s 
receipts.  Tho  New  Yorkers,  tor  tho  most 
part,  left  tho  market  early  taking  what  they 
could  get  ou  commission,  and  failing  in  this, 
buying  only  tho  medium  grades  sufficient  to 
supply  their  regular  customers.  The  medium 
and  best  grades  have  advanced  full  ^jC.  per 
lb.,  live  weight. 

/  This  week.  last  week. 

I’rumium . ' . 4«a4J(  4>4.->4« 

Extra . 4)4a4>i 

Flrslquality . 334u3K 

SecoDtl  quality . 3>J.i3)4 

Third  quality . 2>4a3X  ‘2^ia.2\ 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — The  receipts  are  heavy, 
but  the  weather  being  favorable  for  slaugh¬ 
tering — although  the  butchers  would  rather 
have  it  ten  or  twenty  degrees  colder — the  de¬ 
mand  is  active.  Among  the  sales  were  211 
at  3^c.  per  lb. — average  90  lbs.;  100  at  $3  66 
per  head — average  100  lbs.;  42  culls  (old 
sheep)  at  2  75  per  bead  ;  and  67  lambs  at 
2  12)^  per  head. 

Hogs. — The  market  is  unusually  depressed, 
owing  to  the  remarkably  heavy  receipts— ex¬ 
ceeding  16,000  bead.  The  demand  was  oom- 
paraiively  brisk  at  the  outset,  but  with  so 
many  coming  on,  buyers  saw  that  they  were 
to  have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way. 
Prices  are  now  down  to  3a3)^c.  for  still-fed, 
and  3)^a3%  for  fat  corn-fed,  at  which  rates 
holders  are  anxious  to  realize.  Sales  about 
7,000.  A  few  sales  of  diossed  hogs— the  first 
of  the  scasou — have  been  made  at  .5a5)^  per 
lb  ,  and  a  few  extra  at  5_?^a5)ij. 

Milch  Cows— Are  in  fair  request,  without 
any  noticeable  claoge  in  prices :  $25a28  for 
common,  38a40  for  good,  50a55  for  choice. 


W^i 


ton. 


y  Scale .  1  W  @  1  75 

Id  Cod,V  bbl  2  S7«W  2  75 
Mackerel—  „ 

No.  1,  Matts.,  laryo  7  |5<<4  8  — 

No.  1,  Mass,  small  7  59#  7  to 

No.  1,  Halifax.... - (« - 

No.  2,  Halifax. . . . - @-  - 

SalmoUvpkld.  No.1-13  00^14 
ghad.Ct.,  No.  lvi« 

halt  bbl . 7  -@  7  50 

Shad,Ct.,  No.  2  ...  6  60@—  6 
Herring,  pickled..—  -(<i—  ~ 

Herring,  seal.  78  Ox  'WA  25 

do.  Dutch,  ¥  kgl - @  — 

FLOUR  AND  ME.AL— Duty:  10] 

78  cent,  ad  val.  _ 

State,  super,  brands. 6  50@).5  6lt  - 

State,  extra  brands.  .5  70(q'-5  75,  Hams,  pickled 
Mich.,  fancy  brauds.S  8iK.<i!6  to;  do.  dry  s’lt’d 
Ohio,  com’n  bran<ls..6  76(0)5  at) .Shoulders,  pkld 

Ohio,  fancy  brands.  6  M)(<i.5  JU  do.  dry 

Ohio,  fair  extra . 5  9i)(a)8  —  salted . 

Ohlo,cholcc,cx.b'ds6  14@fl  iS  Butter,  Ohio,  )l 

Mich.,  Ind.,  Wia,  Ac.6  711^  ‘JO  ft . 

Genesee,  fancy  b’ds.fi  91)^ —  Butter,  N.  V 
Genesee,  extra  b’dA. 6  20@-  — I  State  Dal. n’w 

Brandywine . 6  "0|Butter,  Orange 

Canada . - - 

Richmond  City . 7  75 

Richmond  Country..-  ~ 

Baltimore,  How’d  »1.6  3l)@.  - 

Bye  Flour  (dne) . 3  — " 

hn  >amo>rltnel.  3  50((84  I'l 


. 175  ASUK 

ite  Nova  Scot  1  75  A2  12k 
PBOVLUIONS-Duty :  Cb8«M 
and  Butter,  4:  Beef  aad 
Pork,  I ;  Hams,  Bacon,  Lart. 
2cts.78tt. 

Beef,  mess,  e’t’y  6  —  A  5  SI 
do.  p’me,  c’t'y  4  00  A  4  50 
do.  mess,  city  nominal, 
do.  p'me,  city  nominal. 
do.  mess,  exL.II  —  A>2  — 
do.  p’me  mess.  12  76  AU  56 
Ferk.p'me  mcssl?  no  #18  00 
do.  cl’r  W’t’n.l5  25  AI5  50 
do.  mess.  W..  IS—  All  M 
prime  W. .  9  on  A  9  75 
,lnf  “■ 


Ijtrd.ln  bls.,7pi9 


5)6A 
5  A 
-  A 


12  A  16 


county .  3)  A  21 

Butter,  Canada. - A - 

jChcesc.  fair  to 

prime .  5  A  7K 

^ICE-Duty :  1  cent  78  ft. 
Ilnferior  to  eom- 
,  moil,  78  100  ft... 0  —  A5  SI 
tordinary  to  fair  .6  75  AI  — 
Good  to  prime... 7  25  A' 56 

Icholce . . A8  — 

SALT— Duty :  0  cts.  78  bushel. 
(Turk’s  Isl.,^  bu.  23  A  >4 

|.st.  Ubea . -  —  A — 

IJverpooI.ground 


'do.  (sui>€rflne)..3  -  „ 

(.torn  Meal,  Jersey. .  .2  bj#2  S5| 
do.  Brand)  wlne3  2^  JJ, 

do.  ^  punch.. - @15  15 

FRUIT  —  Duty  :  Prunes,  2; 

Plums,  1 ;  Raisins,  2 ;  "L 
mends,  2 ;  all  other  Dried 
Fruit,  Preserved  Fruit,  or 
Sweetmeats,  .30  78  ct. 

Raisins,  Buh.,  V  bx..-  — @; 

do.  Layer,  new. — W,?;  .r . i." 

Currants, new,  #  ft.. n  [IJi  ^EEDn— Duty :  Linseed,  15, 
Citron,  ls!ghoru.....45  @4,),  ik-mp  and  Rape,  1(1  els.  7$ 
Almonds,  Klc.,sfl8h.-  '  bush. ;  Canary  and  Orr 


78  sack .  72KA  7* 

IJv’IHne.  ash....l  15  Al  17B 


Almonds, sheiled....—  I  „**o6s,fTce 

Sardines,  78  box . —  @~  i  lover,  78  ft---- 

GRAIN- Duty :  Wheat, 20  cts-  !  l imotliy, mowed 
Corn,  Gats,  Beans,  Peas,)" 
cts.;  K)e  and  Barley,  I* eta 


8  A 


Wlic.'it.GenTptihl-l  38  @1  « 
Wheat,  wh.  Can.i  38  @l  45 
do.  South  wh.  nominal, 
do.  Ohio,  w  h..l  32  toj  ft 
do.  .Mich.,  wh.l -35  @)  *;' 
do.  Ill.,  wh...l  32  to  « 
do.  M4h,s’ri,«'hl  4ii  toj  Ul 
do.  OaneiUun.I  @j  -) 
do.  Sontu.  redl  J8  toj  *' 
do.  Mllwauk’el  i»  to 

SS; 

g  II 

Oats,  SUte .  «S  to 

do.  Western _  40  to  41 

do.  Canada .  '77;  H  si 

do.  New  Jersey  40  (» 
do.  Southern...  nonjunal. 
Corn,  wh.  South,  “toj? 
do.  yel.  South..  83  to  J- 
do.  mixed  do. . .  *4  to  w 
do.  round  yel..  ^  to  4 4 
do.  round  wht..  63  to  60 
do.  mxd  West’n  60  to,”*’ 
Peas,  B’k  KyeJ!  bb3  5<f  @4  — 
do.  Canada, ^bs  (0  to  to 
Besas,  white.. . . .)  75  to-  1'1 

N.  River,  bales  *';00ft8.56to7t’j 
HOPS— Duty  :  15  ct.  od  val 

Crop  of  i860,  78  ft . 

do.  1859 . .""ifS;/ 

HEMP-Duty :  Russian  A  lUJ  . 
25;  Manilla,  sunn.  Jute,  si¬ 
sal.  and  iloir,  $10  78  — 

Am.undress.i*t’nll)0  Ijjtojl"  to 
Am.  dressed  • .  •  •  00@aw  to] 

Russia,  cUan.... - to"  “{i 

Jute . to  -to*'"' to| 

Manilla,  «  ft .  to,  , 

HIDES— Duty:  6  78ct.sJ'Sl 
B.  A.,  aito24  fts., se¬ 
lected,  »  ft . 22H«-3 

Bio  (lrande,20A25 

select^ . 74Hto— 

Orinoco . —  tofi 

Bahia,  dry . •» 

Chagres  . 49>»toi* 

California,  dry . 

do.  dry  saltedW  Wj* 
do.  green  do..—  toj" 
Pry  Texas  A  West’n.18  @16 
G.d.South.AWesLteh)  7  to  J 

Dry  Southern  (cash).  12  Wtj 
CltySlaughter.Ccash)  7)4to  * 
do.  d(x  Ass’ndo.  -  to  » 
HONKY-Dnty :  lOiJts.  ft^jjSL 


ty  :  IU  CIS. 

Cuba  (duty  p’<l),78«»*"'  @ 
lo.  (In  uond)......-—  **  ,, 

*ON-Duty  :  Bars,  $16,  Ball 
road.  $12;  Boiler,  $20,  PI*. 
$6  79  ton.  _ 
Pla.Scot.78ton.23  00  @26  08 
Bar.Swedeaor- 
dinsry  slsea.IT  80  @80  to 


bushel . . A - 

Timothy,  resped.2  —  A2  25 
Red  Top,  bag,  6ve 

bushels . 2  26  A2  37)4 

I.ins’d.  Am.  clean  —  A  — 

,  do.  rough.  78  bhl-  —  a-  — 
SO.AP— Duty :  30  78  CL  ad  val 

Brown . 6  A* 

a-tlle . 12  #14 

iPICIis— Duty:  Cloves,  4;  P«p 
per,  2 ;  Ginger,  free ;  OInna 
men,  10 ;  iface  and  NutmML 
16  cts.  v  ft. 

iGinger,  Race . —  A— 

llace . 40  A4S 

Nutmegs,  No.  1 . 47)4035 

Pepper,  Sumatra . —  A— 

Pepper . 9)4AM  , 

Cloves . 13  #44 

.-(UGAR  —  Doty  :  All  Unda 
Raw  and  Reflned,  K  78  cent 
ad  val. 

.8t  Croix,  78ft .  A- 

.New  Orleans. . -8J5A9); 

Cubs  .Muscovado . fV 

IPorto  Rico . ■ 

Havana,  white . - 

Havana,  brown  A  yeL , 

Manilla . 7X1 

.stuaru’  dou.  ref.  loaf..- 
do.  do.  crushed.-  i 

do.  do.  groondo-t 

do.  granulated,. B-  i 
do.  A. crushed. .  ft- 
do.  ground  ex....— 
fTALLOW— Dotv :  1  c«at7 
American  prime,  78  ft  . 6 
TEA- Duty:  In  Amer.  A  e.  _ 
Ized  vessels,  from  plaot  < 
growth,  free ;  otheiNFlM,  I 
A  cent  sd  val. 

Hyson,  different  kinda.  .36AI7s] 
Young  Hyson,  dll.  klndsJjCsl 
Hyson  Skin  A  Twankay,  ' 

dlflerent  kinds . 4! 

Gunpowder  A  ImperiaL 

different  kinds . f 

tolong  A  Niiigyong,  com¬ 
mon  to  flneA . .J 

Souchong  A  Coagoii,eoa- 
montoflna. 

Powcboiig . 

:()OL— Dnty:c  _ _ 

18  cts.  78  ft->  5  78  cL  ad  mi.  ] 
over  18  and  not  more  thuu 

Am.  Kaze,  Fleece.... 45 
Am.  full  bl’d  Merino.44 
Am.  and  X  MertnolO 


•3l«to| 


.superflne, Pulled.... 3i  ZS 

No.  1,  Palled . S$  XC 

Cal.  fine,  nnwaeheiL.gf  a5 

Cal.  common,  do . it  SS 

jPemvian,  washed... 26  K 
Bo.  Am.  oom.waahad.U  Mv 


Friftttd  at  AUm’i  Offiod,  9  Ipnuw  StiftM,  N$w ' 


XUM 


